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INTRODUCTION. 
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‘Tue osyect of the work which I now offer to the public is to 
lay before it a narrative of the discoveries at Ephesus, and 
the results of the excavations which were carried on, for 
nearly eleven years, under the auspices of the Trustees of the 
British Museum. 

My chief purpose in undertaking the excavations, which 
were commenced in 1863, was to find the remains of the 
Great Temple of Diana which had been buried for so many 
centuries. All trace of it above ground had disappeared, and 
many even doubted whether such a building ever existed. 

It was desirable that for any sums of money expended by 
the Trustees there should be some substantial return. The 
Odeum and the Great Theatre were therefore first of all 
explored. The results of these explorations were so satisfac- 
tory that I was permitted, in the year 1867, to devote a small 
portion of a fresh grant to my search for the Temple. Further 
discoveries of interest were then made, which justified the 
expenditure of a larger sum in continuing the search. After 
six years of toil, and at a time when the Trustees considered 
that there was little or no hope of success, I most fortunately 
hit upon the corner of the peribolus wall, containing inscrip- 
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tions which placed beyond doubt the fact that the approxi- 
mate site of the Temple was at last discovered. Sufficient 
sums of money were then granted by the Trustees to complete 
the discovery, and this was accomplished before the expiration 
of that year (1869). From that time till April 1874 the ex- 
plorations on the site of the Temple were continued from season 
to season, until it was cleared for a considerable distance beyond 
the lowest step of the platform on which the last Temple had 
been raised. The results of this work, which cost about 
12,000/., comprised the discovery of a large number of 
valuable blocks of sculpture and architecture, and of other 
antiquities, consisting chiefly of the remains of the last 
Temple. A small number only of these can at present be 
exhibited to the public, for want of space in our Museum. 

The total cost of the excavations from first to last was 
16,0007, ° 

In addition to the narrative of my work at Ephesus, I 
have appended a selection from the numerous Greek and 
Latin inscriptions which were discovered in the excavations. 
I could not have published these without the kind assistance 
which I have had from many scholars, especially as I have 
ventured to print translations of the majority of them. They 
must, however, be considered in a manner as tentative, especi- 
ally as the text contains many novelties and a great number 
of difficult passages, which require more time than could be 
spent upon them for this work. I have ventured also to 
adopt a new mode of indicating the restored portions of the 
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inscriptions: considering that brackets displace the letters 
of the text, disjoint the words, and create confusion. Every 


letter which does not actually exist on the stones has been . 


carefully underlined: by this means there is no displace- 
ment, and the inscriptions can be more easily read than they 
could have been if intercepted by brackets. 

I have to thank Mr. Newton, keeper of the Greek and 
Roman antiquities in the British Museum, for allowing me, 
and several of the scholars who have assisted me, free access 
to the room in the basement where the inscriptions are now 
placed, and also for his occasional assistance in reading the 
text. I append a list of the names of those scholars who have 
so kindly and materially aided me with the text and trans- 
lations, some of whom, in addition to wholly deciphering and 
translating certain inscriptions, have given me valuable advice 
and assistance in respect to others. 

I am also greatly indebted to the eminent epigraphist and 
archeologist Monsieur WappIncTon, now French Minister of 
Public Instruction, for many valuable suggestions in respect 
to the inscriptions ; and I take this opportunity of making my 
most grateful acknowledgments to all who have assisted me. 


J. T. WOOD. 


LONDON : October 1876. 
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In Part IJ. Chap. 6, p. 258, I have described a drain dis- 
covered in the foundations of the altar, which I suppose was 
employed to carry away the water used in washing the sur- 
face of the altar after sacrifice. I do not here mean to 
imply that bullocks and rams were slaughtered upon the altar 
in the naos of the Temple, but that, after ¢he offering of the 
sacrifice in the Temple, the altar must have been repeatedly 
cleansed by water. The ritual of the worship of Artemis is 
unknown ; but we gather some facts from ancient writers which 
enlighten us on the subject to a certain degree, and especially 
in reference to the sacrifice. From these it is fair to conclude 
that beasts were slaughtered at altars in front of Temples, 
and that small portions of the flesh, and perhaps basins of 
the blood, were carried into the Temple and offered to the 
deity upon the great altar, the flesh being put upon some 
small pieces of wood with which a fire was made. If the smoke 
ascended freely, the offering was supposed to be accepted : and 
here we have one of several reasons for concluding that 
temples were in part absolutely open to the sky. The sculp- 
tured block, representing the winged figure of a man leading 
a ram, found at the west end of the Temple of Diana, had 
probably formed part of one of the external altars in front 
of the Temple. In this position it was found. Professor 
Paley has kindly furnished me with the following note, in illus- 
tration of the manner in which the sacrifice was made :— 
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‘It appears probable that the sacrifice of animals, and the 
burning of the portions of meat on the altar, were performed 
in the court (avAy) in front of the temple. The victims 
indeed may have been killed in the precinct, and small por- 
tions of the choicer parts (unpia) carried within, to burn on 
the altar with dry split wood (oyxifa:). This may also have 
been done on private or domestic altars (éoxdpat) of Zevs 
Krijows, Zevs ‘Epxetos, &c. But in the “ Oedipus at Colonus” of 
Sophocles (898), Theseus, when suddenly called away from a 
sacrifice of oxen (Bovfurav) to Poseidon, sends a messenger to 
the altar, ordering the people to come in hot haste, on horse- 
back and on foot, from the sacrifice ; a mandate which seems 
less consistent with a congregation within a temple than with 
out-of-doors spectators. 

‘In the “ Andromache” of Euripides (1 100-11 23) the son of 
Achilles is suddenly attacked, while performing a sacrifice, by 
an armed host who had concealed themselves behind the bay- 
trees at Delphi. Finding himself thus assailed, he snatches a 
shield’ from the front wall or portico of the temple, leaps 
upon the altar (€orn éri Bwpod), takes his stand, and defends 
himself against the missiles hurled at him from all sides. 
Here the scene seems wholly external, though some ambi- 
guity arises from these words épxerat 8’ dvaxtépwv xpnmidos 
évros, V. 1112. 

‘ Again, in the “ Trachiniae ” of Sophocles (753) Hercules is 
described as performing a sacrifice of many victims (sroAvOvrous 
ogayas) on an altar which he had himself erected on a head- 
land, and which evidently stands on a cliff overhanging the sea, 
for he hurls the herald Lichas from the altar into the waves 
beneath.’ 
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Among the numerous fragments of sculpture and archi- 
tecture found at a low level in the excavations on the site of 
the Temple, there were several of a very archaic character 
and of remarkable interest. These are some small portions 
of what were probably the bases of columns similar to the 
sculptured columns of the last Temple: one of them has 
traces of sculpture, another has sculpture attached to it; but 
not the least interesting is a fragment which is inscribed with 


the characters here shown— 4 M | L |. These cannot at 
present be recognised as forming part of any Greek or Semitic 
word ; but, guided by the character of the sculpture, Mr. 
Newton is of opinion that all these fragments belonged to the 
Temple to which Croesus contributed some of the columns, 
and that therefore the date of the inscription may be as early 
as B.C. 560. 
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CHAPTER I. 


City of Ephesus—Temple of Artemis—City Port—Port Panormus—City 
Wall—Rock-cut Steps—Ancient Houses—Views from Mount Prion— 
Quicksilver—The Goddess Artemis—The Arts of Greece—Alexander— 
Antigonus—Lysimachus —Antiochus and the Seleucide—The Eumenidz 
— Embankment of River — Botago— Roman Conquest of Ephesus — 
Antony and Cleopatra—Augustus—Ephesus under the Romans—Anto- 
ninus Pius—Christian Churches—The Goths—Rock-cut Church—Decline 


lane—Desertion of Ephesus and Ayasalouk—Present Occupation— 
Tobacco—Beauty of Ephesus. 


THE ancient city of Ephesus was situated on the river | City of 


Cayster, which falls into the Bay of Scala Nova, on the 
western coast of Asia Minor. 

Of the origin and foundation of Ephesus we have no 
historical record. Stories were told which ascribed the 
settlement of the place to Androklos, the son of the 
Athenian king, Codrus, while other legends spoke of 
the Egyptian Sesostris as having carried his conquests 
into the Ephesian territory. 

With other Ionian cities of Asia Minor, Ephesus fell 
into the hands of Creesus, the last of the kings of Lydia, 
and, on the overthrow of Croesus by Cyrus, it passed 
under the heavier yoke of the Persian despot. Although 
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| Temple of 
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from that time, during a period of at least five centuries, 
to the conquest by the Romans, the city underwent great 
changes of fortune, it never lost its grandeur and im- 
portance. ; 

The Temple of Artemis (Diana), whose splendour 
has almost become proverbial, tended chiefly to make 
Ephesus the most attractive and notable of all the cities 
of Asia Minor. 

Its magnificent harbour was filled with Greek and 
Phenician merchantmen, and multitudes flocked from 
all parts to profit by its commerce, and to worship at the 
shrine of its tutelary goddess. 

The City Port was fully four miles from the sea, 
which has not, as has been supposed, receded far, if at 
all, from the ancient sea-bord. This fact is proved by 
the extensive remains of the massive stone embankment 
on the north bank of the river Cajster, which I suc- 
ceeded in tracing, without difficulty, to a distance within 
400 yards of the present sea-bord. 

At the point where the river, changing its eastward 
course, turns abruptly to the north, a canal was cut, lead- 
ing direct to the City Port, which was snugly ensconced 
behind the rocky hill near the western extremity of 
Mount Prion. The form of the Port is clearly defined by 
the tall bullrushes which now cover nearly the whole area, 
leaving only a small patch of water on the south side, 
near the centre, which is always clear and fresh, being 
probably supplied by one of the numerous springs which 
abound at. Ephesus. The bullrushes grow to the height 
of fifteen feet, and a beautiful yellow iris marks the 
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THE CITY WALLS. 5 


boundary of the port during a certain season of the year. 
Wild fowl have here a safe refuge from the sportsman. 

At the distance of little more than a mile from the 
sea, there was, I believe, another port, which, like the 
City Port, was aa oblong with the corners cut off. If there | Port 
ever. wasa Port Panormus at Ephesus, it must have been econ 
this haven, through which the river now runs obliquely 
from one end to the other, and which is remarkably well 
sheltered. But the Port Panormus mentioned by Strabo, 
and mistaken by some for a port at Ephesus, was, I be- 
lieve, situated between Neapolis and Pygela, and was, 
therefore, a few miles south of Ephesus. 

The city of Ephesus was built chiefly upon the slopes 
of two mountains, Prion and Coressus. The City Wall, ! city wall’ 
which is said to have been built by Lysimachus, can even 
now be traced for nearly its whole length, as in its tor- 
tuous windings it follows the lofty and irregular ridge of 
Mount Prion, which bounds the city on the south side, 
and thence runs down westward to within a few yards of 
the mountain stream which falls into the Cayster near 
the canal. Then crossing the extremity of Mount Prion, 
and, returning eastward, it encloses the ancient fort, com- 
monly, but erroneously, called St. Paul’s Prison. From, 
this point, dipping down the precipitous side of the rocky 
steep on which the fort stands, it runs to the edge of the 
canal near the City Port, and here was the gate through 
which the city was entered from the sea. 

The wall is again to be seen on the north side of the 
port, at the eastern extremity, being continued northward 
for a considerable distance ; then again turning east- 
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ward towards the Coressian gate, and skirting the moun- 
tain called Coressus, at some distance up the side, till it 
reaches the Magnesian gates, from which it makes a cir- 
cuit enclosing the large mound between these gates and 
Mount Prion. The remains of three other city gates, 
making in all six in number, may be seen distinctly in the 


Tower and Sally-Port 


mounds which mark their sites. One of them is near the 
western extremity of Mount Prion, and nearly opposite 
the fort called St. Paul’s Prison ; a second is in the plain 
on the north side of the city, and is not far from the 
Serapion, and a third is on Mount Coressus, where a path 
crosses it from east to west. No ruins of buildings remain 


CIRCUIT OF THE WALLS. 


on the eastern slope of Mount Coressus; but there 
appears to have been a large cemetery here, consisting 
chiefly of rock-cut tombs, some bearing short inscriptions, 
which are now much weather-worn and almost illegible. 
At the highest point of Mount Prion, 1,300 feet above 
the sea, a large area has been cleared and levelled. Here, 
I suppose, were the quarters for the garrison needed for 
the defence of the wall on this side of the city. I here 
found several large cisterns sunk in the rock, while at the 
eastern extremity of the mountain I came across the 
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Plan of Wall, with Tower, Steps, and Sally Port 


remains of a large earthenware water-pipe at a high 
level. 
The City Wall, 10 feet 6 inches in thickness, and mea- 


suring 36,000 feet in length, encloses an area equal to, 


about 1,027 acres. It is fortified by massive loop-holed 
towers from 35 to 40 feet square, averaging about 100 feet 
apart, near to many of which are the remains of the stone 
steps which led up to the top of the walls and towers. 
These steps are 6 feet wide, and are slightly raised at 


the outer end, to serve the purpose of a balustrade. In 
i 
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suitable places, where the ground was favourable, were 
small sally-ports about 4 feet wide. 

Near the eastern extremity of Mount Prion, where 
the wall is abruptly terminated by a precipice, may be 
seen some rock-cut steps, leading up to the walls, which 
must have been used by the soldiery more than 2,000 
years ago. 

Not a few substructures of the houses of ancient 
Ephesus still remain in terrace above terrace upon the 
northern slope of Mount Prion. These were doubtless 
delightfully cool during the summer, but cold in winter. 

The summit of Mount Prion commands a very beau- 
tiful and extensive view. The river Cayster, winding 
like a white ribbon through the plain, forms in its 
course numerous small peninsule. The Selenusian lakes ; 
the village and castle on the hill at Ayasalouk ; the 
bay of Scala Nova (the ancient Neapolis) ; the moun- 
tainous island of Samos, and the still more mountainous 
coast beyond ; the snow-capped Tmolus to the north, and 
the ruined city, mapped out at the feet of the spectator ; 
these, with countless other objects of interest, seen through 
the lustrous atmosphere of Asia Minor, make up a 
panorama of exquisite beauty. Ancient Ephesus is now 
completely deserted ; but enough remains of the public 
buildings to convey to the visitor some idea of the former 
splendour and magnificence of the city. Vitruvius de- 
scribes the Cilbian fields of Ephesus as yielding vermilion 


| and quicksilver, but the situation of these mines is not 


known in the present day. 
The traditional birthplace of the goddess Artemis 


_ the conquest of Lydia and the rest of Asia Minor by the 
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was in the Ephesian territory, and is described by Strabo | The | 
as a thick wood, through which ran the river Cenchrius, pepe | 
at the base of the Solmissian hill. The wood, the river, 
and the mountain were most probably near the site after- | 
wards selected for the great Temple. This site is now | 
proved to have been to the north-east of the city, and 
almost a mile from its nearest gate. | | 
During the generations which immediately followed | Thearis of 
Persian kings, the arts of Greece attained their highest | 
perfection, and it was within this short period of little more | _. ! 
than two centuries that the great Temple of Artemis was 
three times built upon the same site, and, as recent re- 
searches have found, each time on the same grand scale. 
It is said that when Alexander the Great first visited | Alexander’ 
i the Great. 
Ephesus, he offered to complete at his own cost the 
Temple then building, if the Ephesians would allow him 
to dedicate it in his own name to Artemis. His request, 
it is said, was refused in an answer which, though it may 
have betrayed the fear of offending the conqueror, showed 
great tact, ‘It is not fitting that one god should build a 
temple to another god.’ 
That Alexander succeeded better with the people of 
Priéné, is proved by the dedicatory inscription of the 
Temple of that city, found by Mr. R. Popplewell Pullan, | 
and now placed with other remains of that Temple in the | | 
British Museum. 
After the death of Alexander, B.c. 323, Ephesus was Anti- 
taken by Antigonus, who put a garrison here as in other pee 
cities of Asia Minor. Antigonus appears to have been 
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far too much engaged in making conquests in Syria and 
Egypt, where his victories followed each other in rapid 
succession, to retain possession of the Ephesian territory. 
He neglected therefore the necessary precautions which 
he should have taken against the stratagems of equally 
ambitious generals, and the oligarchy, which had been 
appointed to govern Ephesus, treacherously opened the 
gates to Lysimachus. 

During the century between the years 323 and 223 
B.C., Ephesus was subject to Antigonus, Lysimachus, 
Antiochus Soter, Antiochus Theos, and the Seleucidz. 
In the year 223 B.c. Antiochus the Great became King 
of Syria and Asia, and Ephesus paid tribute to him till his 
death, B.c. 187. Ephesus then fell successively into the 
hands of the Kings of Pergamus, Eumenes, Attalus II., 
and Attalus III. 

It was during the reign of Attalus IT. that an engineer 
made the grievous mistake of narrowing the wide mouth 
of the River Cayster, by embanking it on the north 
side, and by building a mole on that side along the sea- 
shore. These constructions, it was thought, would increase 


the scour of the river near its mouth, but they had a. 


contrary effect. In course of time the port was silted up, 
and to this circumstance the decline of Ephesus may in 
great part be traced. 

At the present day a few small huts near the mouth 
of the river shelter the fishermen and their families who 
are engaged in the preparation of Botago, a delicacy 
made from the roe of the gray mullet, a fish that abounds 
in the Cayster, and there attains an enormous size. 


EPHESUS UNDER THE EMPIRE. 


The Romans were determined to possess themselves 
of Ephesus, but the Ephesians struggled obstinately for 
their independence, and revolted in favour of Mithridates. 
They were, however, ultimately subdued by the Romans 
under Antony, B.C. 41. 

The luxurious life led by Antony at Ephesus, 
where he was joined oy Cleopatra, may have affected 
injuriously the prosperity of the city; but with the 
peace which it enjoyed in common with other cities 
of Asia Minor under the Roman Empire, her commerce 
and riches must have rapidly increased, in spite of 
the heavy tribute which she had to pay to her new 
masters. : 

It can scarcely be doubted that Augustus, who con- 
fined the bounds of the Temple precinct, or Temenos, 
within narrower limits, began the erection of large public 
buildings, many of which were probably completed by 
Tiberius after the severe earthquakes which destroyed 
so many cities in his time. 

Indeed, under the Roman dominion all the public 
buildings, including the theatres and Gymnasia, must have 
been erected ; the foundations of ancient Greek structures 
being probably allowed to remain wherever they could be 
utilised. But the small amount of Greek masonry which 
has been found in excavations in the city, proves how 

- recklessly the Romans destroyed the works of other hands 
than their own. 

Under Antoninus Pius a great portion of the city near 
the Odeum was rebuilt. 

It is not unlikely that some Christian churches were 
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Christian | built within the city before the Temple was finally 
| churches. | destroyed. 
el The Goths under several leaders sacked the city a.p. 
262, and set fire to the Temple, which could not have 
existed many years after that date. Towards the latter 
end of the third century, the Christians, actuated by 
the religious zeal which in later days was to rouse the 
Turks to their career of conquest, exerted themselves 
; to extirpate the worship of the heathen goddess by the 
utter destruction of the Temple, and probably also by 
the persecution of her worshippers. 
Churches were dedicated at Ephesus to St. John, St 
Rock-cut ' Mark, and St. Luke. There is also on the east side of 
—_ pieene Coressus, a church near the cleft in the rock 
called the Cave of the Seven Sleepers, which is said to 
| have been dedicated to them. The walls are cut out of 
| the solid rock, and the groined roof is of stone and 
plastered. 
| Dectine of With the decline of its commerce, and the destruction 
Ephesus. | of the Temple, the importance of Ephesus was gradually 
lessened, and for many centuries we know little of its 
history. The city probably fell not unfrequently into the 
hands of adventurers. Among these we hear of a Greek 
|The Turks pirate in the eleventh century. Two centuries later the 
retook: | Turks had possession of the city, and built a considerable 
| town at Ayasalouk, where the great Mosque still stands 
with many small mosques, baths, and tombs. This town, 
with Ephesus itself, fell into the hands of the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem, who struck some coins at Ayasalouk 


A.D. 1365. 


Sion. 
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Timour the’ Tartar, commonly called Tamerlane, | Tamer. 
obtained possession of Ayasalouk a.p. 1402. Ephesus a 
was then only a suburb, but he was too great a conqueror 
to hold for any long time a place which had become so 
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insignificant, and the Turks regaining possession, thence- 

forth retained it. 5 
The ancient city of Ephesus was by degrees deserted, 

and the Turkish town at Ayasalouk seems also to have 
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fallen gradually into decay. The great Mosque itself is 
now roofless, and some of the small mosques are used as 
granaries by the villagers and cultivators of the neighbour- 
ing fields. The cause of the decay is to be found in the 
malaria from the marshes near the River Cajyster. As 
this malaria increased from year to year, the inhabitants 
deserted not only Ephesus, but Ayasalouk, and about two 
centuries ago took up their abode in the modern village 
of Kirkenjee, on the mountain range bounding the east 
side of the plain. 

At the present time there are at Ayasalouk a few 
caffigees and bakals (coffee-house keepers and provision 
dealers), whose numbers were largely multiplied while 
the excavations were in progress. But although there 
are many small houses and huts at Ayasalouk, there are 
not more than twenty regular inhabitants, the houses 
being occupied only during the sowing and harvest time 
by the people from Kirkenjee, who cultivate the land in 
the plain of Ephesus and now grow tobacco amongst the 
ruins of the ancient city. This tobacco has acquired a 
great reputation for its fine quality, and for several years 
it obtained a high price in Smyrna. I have lately been 
told that the quality was deteriorated. 

The great beauty of Ephesus can scarcely be exagger- 
ated, surrounded as it is with mountains which, with their 
broken forms, exhibit in every direction a varied and 
picturesque sky-line. The numerous quarries, with their 
upright sides and jagged edges, and the wild, varying- 
coloured vegetation changing with the seasons, add much 
to the effect of the scene. In the spring of the year the 


BEAUTY OF THE EPHESIAN LANDSCAPE. 


angelica, with its bright yellow blossom, covers Mount 
Coressus, making it most prominent in the landscape from 
every point of view. 

Although my sojourn there was extended over the 
greater part of eleven years, 1 never became weary of the 
scenery by which I was surrounded, for the mountains on 
which my eyes daily rested changed from hour to hour, 
as the sun travelled on in its course, and the desolation of 
the place was fully compensated by its constant and 
never-ceasing loveliness. 
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In the month of May 1863, having obtained a firman 
from the Turkish Government, through the influence of 
the trustees of the British Museum, I commenced my 
excavations at Ephesus in search of the long-lost Temple 
of Artemis. 

I was authorised by my firman to excavate at Ephe- 
sus and Colophon, in search of antiquities, for twelve 
months, and to export whatever antiquities I might find, 
leaving all duplicates for the Turkish Government ; but I 
was obliged to obtain the consent of the owners or occu- > 
piers of the land in which I desired to excavate, and this 
condition alone involved many hindrances to the work of 
exploration. My firman had to be renewed from year to 
year, if required for more than twelve months ; and the 


ACCOUNTS OF ANCIENT WRITERS. 


difficulties which I afterwards experienced in obtaining its 
renewal in due time, caused, not unfrequently, great delay 
and inconvenience. 

As I had, in my agreement with the trustees, under- 
taken to begin the work at my own expense, I was natu- 
rally anxious to spend as small a sum as possible in what 
might truly be called tentative excavations. I therefore 
engaged in the first instance only a small gang of work- 
men. 

I had read all that is extant by ancient writers about 
Ephesus and its famous Temple, which was accounted one 
of the seven “wonders of the ancient world; but their 
vague and apparently conflicting statements gave me 
very little, if any, information on which I could depend. 
It was evident that nothing short of a most laborious and 
persevering course of tentative excavations would be 
likely to bring to light the remains of a building of which 
no sign remained above the present surface of the 
ground, and which had been hidden for so many 
centuries. 

The vague notices of the Temple and its site’ by 


ancient writers, will show how slight a clue they afforded | 


me to its actual position, and how extremely scanty 
was the information which I derived, even by the most 
careful deductions and inferences, from their statements, 
to guide me in commencing my excavations in search of 
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built on the foundations of the old one burnt by Hero- ; 
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stratus. Indeed, the interior and the roof alone seem 
to have been burnt, the columns, or a great portion of 
them, having been preserved. Hence there are not two 
sites, but one, and the testimony of more modern authors 
applies simply to the site spoken of by writers who lived 
before Herostratus. 

Xenophon. Xenophon says'—‘ At Ephesus, the river Selinus 
runs past the Temple of Artemis, and there are fish and 
shells in it. This testimony is confirmed by Strabo 
in almost the same words (viii. p. 387). Xenophon 
speaks of the old Temple, Strabo of the new, and 

Pliny. |both were eye-witnesses. Pliny? tells us—‘ There is 
in the city a fountain called Callippia, and there are 
two rivers called Selinus, surrounding the Temple from 
different quarters.’ Whether Pliny ever visited Ephesus, 
we can scarcely say; nor can much stress be laid on 
his statements about the two rivers Selinus; but, as he 
wrote in the reign of Titus, he must have referred to 
the Temple which replaced the one burnt by Herostratus. 
Reference to the General Plan will show the position I 
have given to the rivers Selinus and Cenchrius coming 
from different parts, and, in a manner, surrounding the 
Temple. 

Pliny® again says—‘ They built the Temple in a 
marshy soil, in order that it should not suffer from the 
earthquakes, nor be exposed to cracks.’ The site of the 

Temple must therefore be sought for in the low ground. 

Ye ang Diogenes Laertius‘ also says—‘ The spot on which the 
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STATEMENTS OF VITRUVIUS AND STRABO. 


Temple was built was very moist ;’ and he thus confirms 
the statement of Pliny. 

From Vitruvius ! we learn that ‘when Chersiphron, 
the architect, was about to convey to the Temple of Diana 
the shafts of the columns, he could not employ waggons 
on account of the magnitude of the load, and the soft- 
ness of the roads, which led over flat fields; but he con- 
trived mechanical means for the transport of the columns 
and heavy blocks of marble, which might not have an- 
swered had not the distance been small, for, from the 
quarries to the Temple, the distance is not more than 
8,000 feet, and there is no hill, but one continual flat.’ 

This description of Vitruvius merely confirms the 
testimony of Strabo and Pliny, that the Temple was built 
on low ground ; but the distance which he gives between 
the quarries and the Temple site is not to be relied on as 
correct ; and, even if it were, where are the quarries ? 
Certainly not on Mount Coressus, as has been supposed, 
for there is no white marble quarry there. 

Strabo ? asserts that ‘ the Ephesians dwelt around the 
present Temple till the time of Alexander, but when 
Lysimachus surrounded with walls the site of the present 
town, the inhabitants were unwilling to change their 
abode. So he waited for a day of very heavy rain, and 
then by stopping up the sewers, flooded the town. The 
inhabitants were now glad to remove from the vicinity of 
the Temple.’ In another paragraph Strabo tells us, ‘ The 
Temple has the right of sanctuary to the present day, but 
the boundaries of the sanctuary have varied at different 

tx, 2-11, * xiv. 640, 
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times. Alexander extended them to a stadium (600 feet), 
Mithridates shot an arrow from the corner of the roof, 
and is said to have shot it a little beyond a stadium. 
Antony doubled the distance, and thus included within 
the right of sanctuary a certain portion of the city; but 
this ordinance put the city at the mercy of the malefactors, 
so that Cesar Augustus cancelled it.’ 

From this it appeared that the Temple could not be 
much more than a stadium from the city ; and this passage 
misled me, and prevented my entertaining the idea of 
searching for the Temple at a much greater distance 
when I first commenced the excavations. But even 
now that the site of the Temple is discovered, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile this statement 
of Strabo with ascertained facts. Part of the peribolus 
wall, which has been discovered, might have been the 
wall built by Antony, as that portion of it which intervenes 
between the Temple and the walls of the city, at the near- 
est point, would be something more than two stadia from 
the south-west angle of the Temple. 

- Pausanias! informs us that ‘the Ephesians buried 
Androklos in their territory, where the tomb is shown 
down to my time. It lies on the road which leads from 
the Temple past the Olympium, and to the Magnesian 
gate.’ Pausanias, thus writing about the middle of the 
second century after Christ, and having been an eye- 
witness, here gives us some valuable information, the 
truth of which was confirmed by the discovery of the 
tomb itself, in the position described by him. 
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Philostratus ' writes that ‘ Damianus, a rich Roman, | Philo- 
joined the Temple to the city, having stretched out, or aha 
extended, towards it the road which descends through the 
Magnesian gates; and this road is a stoa (covered way,) 

| extending to the length of a stadium (600 feet), and 

| 

} 

| 


built entirely of stone. The object of the building was 
that the priests should not be kept away from the Temple 
whenever it rained. This road Damianus inscribed with 
the name of his wife.’ 

This description of the Stoa of Damianus, who lived 
in the time of Marcus Aurelius, appeared to be the best 
guide for finding the Temple. All that seemed to be 

necessary was to find the Magnesian gate, and to follow 

the road from it to the Temple; but in studying the 
ground where the Magnesian gate was likely to be, and 
looking thence outside the city, I could see no probable 
site for the Temple within even a few stadia of the gate, 
much less at the distance of one stadium only, which ap- 

peared to be the length of the Stoa. 
The Xenophon who lived about the end of the fourth 
century after Christ, and long after the destruction of the 
Temple, tells us that from the city to the Temple there 
were seven stadia.?, This appears to contradict the testi- 
mony of the earlier writers ; but the excavations have 

proved the truth of his statement. 

Strabo * again says—' Then comes the town of Pygela, 
then the harbour called Panormus, possessing a temple of 
the Ephesian Artemis, and then the city.’ This passage 
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I quote chiefly because it has been misunderstood. The 
port Panormus here mentioned is between Pygela and 
Ephesus, and the temple of Artemis was a small temple 
close to that port, and not the great Temple at Ephesus, 

Strabo, | which would certainly not have been described by Strabo 
as a temple of the Ephesian Artemis. No reference to a 
port near the temple of Artemis is made by any ancient 
writer that I am aware of, but there was probably an 
ornamental basin or small port in front of the Temple, 
which was approached by means of the canals which are 
described in the inscriptions found in the peribolus wall, 
and which evidently ran side by side with the roads. 
For confirmation of this opinion see Appendix, Sundries 
from Ephesus, No. 20. 

Now that the Temple is found, we know what to reject 
of the testimony here quoted; but they who take into 
consideration the data given, will acknowledge that a 
very difficult problem had to be solved, when they reflect 
that the funds placed at my disposal for the search did 
not enable me to employ an exhaustive system, and that 
it was necessary to take the fullest possible advantage of 
circumstances as they occurred in the course of the explo- 
ration. 

In my perplexity I chose Strabo, Pausanias, and 
Philostratus as my- best guides of all ancient writers, 
because they had been eye-witnesses of the things they 
described. Of these three, Philostratus appeared to give 
the most valuable information as to the probable site of 

Portico of the Temple, in his description of the stoa, or portico, 
‘es | built by Damianus. 
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It seemed, then, that the Portico of Damianus was 
only 600 feet long, and that if I could find it, I had 
merely to follow it for that distance from the city, 
and I must inevitably find the Temenos of the 
Temple. 

A portico, similar to this of Damianus at Ephesus 
has been built in modern times at Bologna, by voluntary 
contributions, to connect the city with the church of the 
Madonna di San Luca, and to protect processions from 
sun and rain. The church of Santa Maria del Monte, 
surmounting Monte Berico, near Vicenza, is also nearly 
connected with the city by a continuous portico, more 
than half-a-mile in length. 

On arriving at Ephesus, and studying the yround in 
every direction outside the city, I found a long strip of 
land standing several feet above the general level of the 
plain between the city and the sea. At the western end 
of this strip an open space is reached, which would have 
been of all others the best possible site for the Temple. 
There it would have been a most conspicuous and beau- 
tiful object from nearly every house in the city, as well as 
from the suburbs, and from the sea. Reference to the 
general plan will at once show the numerous advantages of 
this site. So great, indeed, are they, that.I lingered about 
this spot, and looked about me, though in vain, for a pro- 
mising mound. Seeing none, I sank some trial holes in 
the highest land I could find. At the same time I tried 
some cross trenches in the strip of land in search of the 
Portico of Damianus ; but in none of them did I find 
anything except the substructures of some monuments 
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and tombs, and the thin brick walling of Roman and 
Byzantine buildings. 

The excavations were undertaken under many disad- 
vantages. They were begun in May, when the hot sea- 
son sets in, and when, as I afterwards learnt, they must 
be suspended. The spot where I began operations was 
more than three miles from the village of Ayasalouk ; 
and my workmen had to walk this distance for their daily 
supply of food. They lived at that time in a tent, which 
was kindly supplied by the Turkish military authorities 
at Smyrna. 

When the excavations were first begun I had only 
five Turkish workmen, whom: I found unemployed at the 
station at Ayasalouk on the first day of my arrival, 
These men, who had just been discharged by the railway 
officials, I at once engaged. Shouldering their picks and 
shovels, with their bread and water for the day, they fol- 
lowed me down to the open plain beyond the ruins of the 
city. Turks have the reputation of being very grave 
and sedate, and so they are generally ; but of these five 
men, one was a jester, and he kept the others in roars of 
laughter, till our arrival at the place, when I commenced 
work, 

I had at that time no house at Ephesus, but lived 
alone at the hotel at Boudjah, a village a few miles from 


|Smyrna. I had to walk a mile anda half to meet the, 


train, which started from Smyrna at six o'clock in the 
morning, and took me up at Paradise station. The fifty 
miles between Smyrna and Ayasalouk occupied nearly 
three hours and a half, There were no first-class carriages 
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at that time on the Smyrna and Aidin railway, and the 
second-class carriages had no sun-blinds. The six hours 
and a half which elapsed between the arrival of the train 
at Ayasalouk and its return in the afternoon, I spent in 
walking to and from the place where my men at that 
time were working, in searching about the plain and 
studying the ground, and superintending the workmen. 
Often I took to digging, myself, during the men’s dinner 
hour, as well as at other times, when I was impatient at 
the slow movements of the men, or their unskilful mode of 
going to work. I had further to take notes and measure- 
ments, and make drawings of everything that was found. 
Then there was the return journey by railway, and the 
walk home. I was sometimes so over-excited by the 
hard day’s work, that I ran most of the distance between 
the station and the village. The whole day's work occu- 
pied between fourteen and fifteen hours. 

A few months after I had begun the excavations, the 
use of aroom at Ayasalouk was offered to me by Mr. 
Frederick Whittall, the goods manager of the Smyrna 
and Aidin railway, who was about to occupy better quar- 
ters at Aidin. The room was approached by a rickety 
external staircase, and the entrance door opened from the 
terrace roof of a stable. The whole tenement was 
so dilapidated that it threatened to tumble down when- 
ever I walked across the room. It did fall down soon 
after I had left it for the chalet which I afterwards occu- 
pied in the Ephesus pass. The landlord of my room at 
Ayasalouk, an Armenian who lived at Scala Nova, did 
not trouble himself to come or send for the rent, which 
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must have become due after the expiration of Mr. Whit- 
tall’s term. 1 therefore never saw him, but I was after- 
wards told that he had complained of my having taken 
possession without his sanction. 

As I could not afford to increase the number of my 
workmen beyond eighteen or twenty, the work of explo- 
ration proceeded very slowly, and more than five months 
passed before I felt quite satisfied that the site of the 
Temple was not to be found between the city and the sea. 
I had approached nearer to the city, and had even tried 
a large mound on the north side of the City Port, as 
well as a considerable tract of land to the north of the 
city. 
The excavations had been very much impeded by an 
accident, which prevented my visiting Ephesus during 
the month of September. This accident befell me in 
the cause of science. I had promised Dr. Birch, of the 
British Museum, before I left England, that I would try 
to obtain a cast, or a copy of some kind, of the bas- 
relief of Sesostris, which is carved on the perpendicular 
face of a white marble rock at Ninfi. I found that the 
cast was impracticable, but I made a careful drawing 
from measurements of every part, and returning home 
alone at night, I missed my road. My horse fell with 
me into a dry ditch; my collar bone was broken by the 
fall, and I was otherwise injured. During the month 
of September I was confined to the house by this 
accident, and that month proved the hottest of the 
whole year. I was obliged, during my absence from 
the works at Ephesus, to depute others to look after 
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my workmen there. Little was done; but for this the 
unusual heat of that month may in part account. On 
resuming my visits to Ephesus, I sank a number of trial 
holes to the north of the city, in every place where I 
thought the Temple might have stood, and further explored 
the foundations of the Great Gymnasium at the head of 


‘Lhe Great Gymnasium 


the City Port. I found that the Romans had there made 
use of the foundations, and part of the superstructure of 
a large Greek building, which was probably of a similar 
character. Our woodcut represents a small portion of 
the building, where the Roman masonry is most con- 
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spicuous. Here, prostrate on the ground, are some shafts 
of columns of Egyptian syenite. Some of these shafts 
were used by the Turks in building their large mosque at 
Ayasalouk; others appear to have been conveyed to 
Constantinople, and raised up in the mosque of St. 
Sophia, where they are now pointed out to visitors as 
columns from the temple of Diana, which, at the time 
they were taken from Ephesus, they were no doubt be- 
lieved to be. Whether these columns were taken to 
Constantinople as early as the sixth century, when St. 
Sophia was built, or at a later period, nmust remain a 
matter of doubt. In the latter case they might have been 
substituted for the original columns of the building. 
Under any circumstances they should never have been 
mistaken for columns from the Temple ; these, according 
to distinct statements of ancient writers, being of “ENE 
marble from the neighbouring quarries. 

Dr. Chandler and other travellers have thought that 
the Great Gymnasium was either the Temple itself, or that 
it had been raised upon the foundations of the Temple. 
Independent of the facts now brought to light by the ex- 
cavations, the Great Gymnasium must have existed con- 
temporaneously with the last Temple for nearly three 
centuries. The underground passages of the Great Gym- 
nasium are sometimes explored by visitors and others to 
acertain extent. They are chiefly choked up with the 
débris of the building, and with sand which has been 
washed in by the floods during many centuries. The 
natives tell strange stories about the extent of these pas- 
sages, affirming that they have followed them for miles ; 
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THE GREAT GYMNASIUM. 


and they believe that one is continued all the way to 
Smyrna! I explored these passages myself in every 
direction, as far as it was possible to wriggle through 
them, and I found that none of them extended be- 
yond the building itself. The stories of the natives may 


Wing of Great Gymnasium 


be partly accounted for by the fact, that all subterraneous 
or dark passages, like those of the Great Gymnasium, 
always appear to be much longer than they really are. 


Mr. Edward Falkner, in his book on Ephesus and | 


| the Temple of Diana, has published plans of the Great 
Gymnasium and other buildings in the city. My own 
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plans of these buildings differ so slightly in one or two 
particulars from those of Mr. Falkner, that I have not 
thought it necessary to repeat their publication here. 

Mr. Falkner has also, in his general plan of the city, 
shown what he conceived might have been the disposition 
of the numerous porticoes around the Forum, and con- 
necting the various buildings of the city. I have merely 
indicated the positions of the buildings themselves, and 
have shown, as nearly as I can by means of a plan, the 
present state of the ruins of the city. 

The building which I have ventured to designate the 
Prytaneum, is situated where such a building might have 
been placed, viz., on the south side of the Forum, which 
was bounded on all sides by important public buildings. 
There are many remains of Byzantine buildings which are 
in a much more ruinous state than the more ancient 
Roman buildings at Ephesus. As they were built of 
brick and small stones, the walling has crumbled away, 
and the débris served in a great measure to raise the 
surface of the ground, and to make the stony ground 
which is peculiar to the ruined cities of Asia Minor. 

At the same time that I explored the Great Gymna- 
sium, I had men at work on all sides of the City Port. 
On the north side the ground stands at a considerable 
height above the plain, and appeared to cover some im- 
portant buildings. I opened therefore in this place many 
wide and deep trenches, but I found nothing but Byzan- 
tine walls. On this high ground my workmen pitched 
their tents, and they were now much better situated than 
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before, as they were in ‘the immediate vicinity of an ex- 
cellent spring of water, and were quite a mile nearer the 
village of Ayasalouk. 

On exploring the low ground on the south side of 
the City Port, I found the shaft of a small marble column, 
inscribed with a dedication by a woman named Cominia 
Junia to Iris, the Emperor Antoninus Pius, the city of 
Ephesus, and the directors of the Custom House. Near 
this spot, probably, was situated the fish-market of the 
ancient Ephesians. 

The city of Ephesus is styled in this inscription, the 
great metropolis of Asia, and Neokoros, the title given to 
cities where a temple has been built, and dedicated to the 
patron god or goddess. The word means, literally, tem- 
ple sweeper or temple-keeper.’ 

On the north side of the City Port, and at its extreme 
end, I found upon a thin white marble pavement, 12 feet 
below the surface, immense quantities of oyster shells, 
upon which the ancient Ephesians had _ evidently 
feasted. 

Digging in the Forum, I found, on the east side, what 
I believe to have been a baptismal font, a large basin, 
15 feet in diameter, raised upon a pedestal; the basin 
consisting of one solid mass of breccia. This, 1 presume, 
was used in early Christian times (beginning probably 
with the latter end of the third century) for the public 
baptism, in large groups, of converts to Christianity. 
It is so formed that a full-grown person might, with- 
out difficulty, climb over its smooth, rounded edge, and 
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stand in water 9 inches deep, while the baptiser could 
stand dryshod in the centre, which was apparently raised 
for that purpose. A water-pipe and the remains of a 
reservoir were found near the font. There is no hole in 
the centre of the basin, as there must have been had it 
been a fountain. A basin similar to this has been de- 
scribed as having been formerly in use in or near the 
Temple of Artemis, and this may be the one now found 
in the Forum. 


Baptiemal Font in Forum. 


If I am correct in my conjecture as to the use of this 
basin, not only is no support given to the assertion that 
the early Christians always baptized by total immersion, 
but the hypothesis seems to fall to the ground. Probably 
the mode of administering this sacrament may have 
varied to suit different circumstances. 

When I first began my excavations I used to wander 
about the plain seeking for mounds or other indication of 
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the site of the great Temple. In so doing I encountered 
all sorts of people, who were often of an unprepossessing 
appearance. 

One daya tall, earnest-looking Greek overtook me, and 
eagerly asked me if I would consent to dig, or allow him 
to do so under the protection of my firman, in certain 
places which he would point out to me. He had dreamt, 
he said, of treasure which lay buried many feet under 
ground, and he had distinctly seen in his dreams certain 
subterraneous passages, which led to the door of the 
chamber containing the treasure. I refused to dig myself 
on this man’s account; but as I had some hope of his 
striking accidentally upon the wall of some building, or 
hitting upon some inscription of interest, I so far humoured 
this dreamer of dreams as to promise him the protection 
of my firman, in any excavations he might make amongst 
the ruins of Ephesus, which should be subject to my 
control or approval, though not at my own expense. 
With this understanding he set a few men to work, and 
sank a number of shallow trial holes about the Serapion 
and elsewhere in the city, thus betraying the fact that his 
dreams had not clearly defined the situation of the 
treasure. The workmen employed by him were paid by 
a silly, superstitious Greek merchant of Smyrna, who 
probably thought he had a chance of enriching himself 
more readily by treasure-trove at Ephesus, than by 
plodding on steadily at his business in Smyrna. Nothing, 
however, was found to reward the fond expectations of 
the dreamer and his merchant friend, nor did I gain myself 
any advantage by the holes dug in search of the hidden 
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treasure. When finally the Smyrna merchant became 
tired of making such unprofitable advances, he did his best, 
‘at first by persuasion, and afterwards by threats, to make 
/me pay the whole sum he had disbursed on this fruitless 
enterprise. I need scarcely say that he was as unsuccess- 
ful in this as he had been in his foolish speculation. 

There is doubtless all over Asia Minor, a great 
quantity of hidden treasure which has been thrown down 
wells, or buried hastily by the inhabitants of towns and 
villages when attacked by enemies. In peaceful times, 
also, treasure was probably often buried for the sake of 
safety from thieves ; and from time to time such treasure is 
found by accident in gardens and cemeteries. 

On exploring the ground in the Forum in front of the 
great Gymnasium, I found a large Hall, the walls of which 
were built of brick, and lined with what has recently been 
designated as ‘marble veneering.’ Small columns of 
marble, and niches for statues, adorned it on every side. 
Amongst the débris were found small marble statuettes 
of Aphrodite and Hermes (Venus and Mercury). 

As the exploration was not continued beyond the 
limits of this single chamber, it is impossible to say, with 
any degree of certainty, to what building it belonged. 

It is to be hoped that one day the whole of the Forum 
will be explored and its riches brought to light. 

It was while the workmen were employed in clearing . 
out this Hall, that I had my first warning to be more 
careful than I had hitherto been. I had been in the habit 
of going down into all the trial holes without hesitation, 
but one day, on approaching this particular excavation, I 


SILTING UP OF THE PLAIN. 


paused for a moment. As I did so, the whole fell in with 
a tremendous crash, the débris consisting of large bricks 
which had formed part of the vaulting of the chamber. 
From that day I became more careful in the method of 
sinking trial holes, for my own sake as well as for that of 
my workmen. 

In the course of the explorations which I made outside 
the city, I found that the whole plain of Ephesus had 
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been silted up to the average ReeBe of 12 feet within the 
last fifteen centuries. 

By the close of the year 1863, I had dug seventy-five 
deep holes, which the land-owners or occupiers called upon 
me to fill up. I had also dug many other trial holes, and 
many long trenches in mounds, which it was necessary to 
cut through without interruption. Some of these 
had been filled up as they were abandoned, but the 


majority were at that time left open in case it should be 
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necessary to re-examine or enlarge them. The trial holes 
were about 8 feet by 12 feet, and were invariably carried 
down with almost perpendicular sides, until we reached 
the natural soil, pavement, or the foundations of walling. 
The depth of the holes so dug varied from 12 to 25 
feet. 

I had also sunk a number of trial holes at Ayasalouk 
on the hill, as well as onthe low ground. On the former 
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I found some interesting early Christian tombs, one of 
which had an inscription. I also found on the east 
side of the hill, near the tombs, some rough but highly 
glazed mosaic, with some plaster from a wall which 
is, probably, of the fifth century. One of the occupiers 
of the land on the west side of the hill objected to my 
digging a hole in his field, and summoned the Mudir 
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and the elders of the village to examine the terms of my | 
firman. They therefore assembled in one of the wretched 
huts which they called the ‘konak,’ and I attended the ; 
| conference by invitation. The firman was ‘read aloud 
by the clerk of the Custom-House, and it was then ! 
ascertained that I was obliged to obtain the consent of 
| the owners or occupiers before I could dig in their land. | 
The man who had objected adhered to his resolution not 
| to allow me to continue digging in his field, and I was 
therefore obliged to fill up the hole I had commenced, 
| and dig in the adjoining field, the owner of which was 
more obliging. — 
| The next vexatious stoppage of my excavations by | Suspen- 
the Turkish authorities, occurred early in January 1864. Britis 
| Réchad Bey, who was then the Turkish Commissioner  Ased 
for the Ottoman railway from Smyrna to Aidin, and who 
was also appointed to watch my proceedings on behalf of 
the Turkish Government, was persuaded by the Greek 
who had dreamt of hidden treasure, to forestall me in its 
discovery at the great Gymnasium, the foundations of 
which building I was then exploring. Réchad Bey was 
superstitious enough to listen to the man’s story, and 
became quite eager to discover the treasure. He exerted 
his influence with the Pasha of Smyrna, who, to oblige 
him, consented to suspend my excavations till the Bey, 
finding nothing whatever, had convinced himself of the 
folly of digging for treasure at Ephesus. He did not, 
however, draw off his workmen till they had nearly filled 
up one of my trenches. I was then allowed to resume 
my excavations, and, after a vain endeavour to obtain 
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redress for the damage done to my works, I was obliged 
to re-open the trench at my own expense. 

Mr. Charles Blunt, who was then British Consul at 
Smyrna, in writing to inform me that the difficulties re- 
specting my excavations had been removed, and that 
I might resume them whenever I pleased, humorously went 
on to say, that the Pasha of Smyrna merely requested 
that when I found the Temple of Diana in duplicate 
I would, perhaps, be good enough to inform him of it. 
Mr. Blunt here referred satirically to the advantageous 
terms of my firman, which authorised me to export all 
antiquities not found in duplicate. 

There used to be a very prevalent notion amongst the 
Turks in Asia Minor, that there was not only much hid- 
den treasure below the surface of the earth, in wells and 
elsewhere, but that even marble statues might contain 
gold. This belief has perhaps caused more destruction 
of beautiful sculpture than any other motive, and it is 
only within the last few years that the Turks have found 
it to be a much better speculation to sell statues than to 
break them to pieces in the hope of finding gold. The 
religion of the Turk causes him to abhor images, and the 
consequent destruction of statues may have given rise to 
the common belief that they broke them in search of 


gold. 


The inclement weather which prevailed during the 
months of January and February 1864 was very un- 
favourable for the energetic continuance of the explora- 
tions. Very little, therefore, was done at Ephesus during 
these months. A few Greek inscriptions were found, the 
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text of which is given in the Appendix,' together with 
the remains of a Roman fountain, composed of three 
arched recesses, on the south side of the mound, near the 
stadium on which the Serapion was built. 

My search for the Portico of Damianus had hitherto 
been quite unsuccessful, and it appeared that I had made 
little or no progress towards the solution of the difficult 
problem, or the completion of my task, unless, indeed, the 
system of discovery by exhaustion could be so far taken 
into account. I had also spent as much time and money 
as my circumstances would permit. It seemed, then, that 
I must either obtain a grant of money, or subscriptions, 
to continue the excavations, or I must abandon them for 
a time, if not altogether. But on what pretence could I 
apply to the trustees of the British Museum, or to the 
Treasury, for assistance at that time? In my perplexity 
I remembered that I had, years before, seen at Venice a 
church, the front of which was decorated with pilasters 
on pedestals, upon which pedestals were carved, if I 
remember rightly, the plans of Cyprus, Rhodes, and two 
other cities. It then occurred to me that, although I 
might not find in any of the ruins of the public buildings 
in the city of Ephesus, similar bas-reliefs, there was just 
a chance of finding some idle scratching, which might 
indicate the direction, if not the exact position, of the 
Temple in reference to the city; or, if not even this, I 
might, perhaps find some inscription, giving me a clue 
to its site. 

This idea, fanciful as it may seem, occurred to me 
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the public buildings in the city was the next piece of 
work to be done. The great Theatre, and the Odeum, 
or Lyric Theatre, seemed the most likely buildings to 
commence with, especially as in them would most pro- 
.|bably be found sculpture and inscriptions, which would 
encourage the trustees of the British Museum to recom- 
mend the necessary advances for the excavations. I 
pppicee applied, therefore, to the trustees, in the first instance, 
grant. | for the small sum of 100/., to commence the exploration 
of the ruins of the great Theatre. The grant was voted, 
not, however, to explore the great Theatre, but the 
Odeum. I was greatly disappointed, but as the advance 
was made for a specific purpose, I had no alternative but 
to bow to the decision of the trustees, and to carry out 
the instructions which accompanied the grant. 
Death of By the death of Mr. Consul Blunt, which took place 
on March 3, 1864, I lost a friend, who, in the cause of 
science, fought several battles for me with the Turkish | 
authorities, and always with success. | 
Miscella. My explorations in the city and the western and 
tiquitie, {northern suburbs had yielded very few miscellaneous 
antiquities. Small objects could at that time be easily 
stolen. Amongst those which were handed to me by 
the workmen, were a colossal foot, sandalled, in white 
marble ; a smaller foot, also in a sandal, of a good period 
of art; two small torsos, one of them ofa nude male, the 
other of a draped female figure. 
Interesting, On the Castle Hill at Ayasalouk, close to the ‘Gate 


tin, |of Persecution, as it is called, I found an interesting 
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repeatedly, until I felt convinced that to explore some of 
| 
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Greek inscription of an early period, relating to the art 
of divination by the flight of birds. This inscription I 
secured by sawing it off the large block of marble on 
which it was engraved, and sending it, with other anti- 
quities, to the British Museum. 


1 See Appendix, Sundries from Ephesus. 
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Hae WitH my grant of too/. I commenced work at the 
Odeum about the middle of March 1864, with as large a 
gang of workmen as my funds would allow. I engaged 
a Greek named Spiro as ganger to superintend the work- 
men in my absence, as I was at that time practising as an 
architect in Smyrna, and could not, therefore, go out to 
Ephesus every day of the week. 
The sum of roo/ is not a large one for excavations ; 
but it was all I had asked for by way of a beginning, ; 
and it fortunately proved sufficient for discoveries in the 
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Odeum which justified the trustees afterwards in making 
further advances, and which led ultimately to successful 
results. 

The site of the Odeum, or lyric theatre, was not a 
matter of doubt. It was built on the southern slope of 
Mount Coressus ; and even before the excavations were 
begun, the outer semicircular wall of the auditorium was 
to be seen above ground at each extremity. I had, there- 
fore, no difficulty in deciding the whereabouts of the 
proscenium, and I began by cutting at right angles to it 
a wide trench, which soon exposed to view the outer wall, 
and the central doorway. I was not long in working my 
way into the Theatre, and, before the end of the month, 
I had cleared a considerable portion of the pulpitum or 
stage, by wheeling the débris out through the central 
doorway into the open ground in front. On the portion 
of the stage thus cleared, were found a great number of 
small pieces of inscribed marble slab, which. had fallen 
upon the pavement from the dado of the proscenium, and 
were broken, as we afterwards ascertained, into more 
than one hundred and fifty pieces. 

To assist the ganger in carrying out my instructions 
more readily, I now made a plan of the Odeum from the 
data at my command, which enabled him during the 
intervals between my visits, to conduct the work without 
much difficulty; but many small objects found in the 
excavations were, I fear, at that time appropriated by 
both ganger and workmen. 

March 20.—This day an interesting ceremonial took 
place in Smyrna. There had been very little rain for 
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rae more than two months. Early in the year a great | 
hat Seapne quantity of millet is sown in Asia Minor, and the drought 


was becoming so serious that on this day about two 
thousand Turks, all dressed in white, ascended the Castle 
Hill (Mount Pagus) to pray for rain with outstretched 
arms. Their voices being raised to a high pitch, were 
heard at a great distance. Their prayers appear to have 
been answered, for my journal records ‘slight showers,’ 
and then ‘continuous rain.’ 

ec aiaas By the end of March, nearly the whole of the fragments 

Pius. of the inscriptions from the proscenium of the Odeum had 
been found, and these, on being put together in their 
relative positions, were seen to consist of five inscriptions, 
four of which were letters addressed by the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius to the people of Ephesus. Two of them 
bear the date of the 8th tribunitian power of that Emperor, 
A.D. 145-6 ; another was written during his 13th tribunitian 
power, A.D. 150-1. 

ie The name of Publius Vedius Antoninus, hitherto un- 

Anto- | known in history, is mentioned in the two earlier inscrip- 

mt tions. _ He wa; Secretary or Clerk to the city at that time, 
and, under his auspices, were erected, either wholly or in 
part, the Odeum and other public buildings in that quarter 
of the city. These services were rewarded, as I after- 
wards ascertained, by tlie erection of a statue to his honour 
by the wool-factors in their hall or market. | 


Salpicius The Imperial Procurator, Sulpicius Julianus, is also 
Julanus. | mentioned in these inscriptions. 

Letter of The fifth inscription is a letter addressed by the 
Hadrian. 


Emperor Hadrian to the people of Ephesus. 
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The fragments of these inscriptions were taken down 
to Smyrna piece by piece as they were found, and almost 
the only amusement in the evening which | then allowed 
myself, was to put together the pieces of this marble 
puzzle, in which | was often assisted by Mrs. Wood and 
visitors. 

I continued to clear out the whole of the débris from 
the interior of the Odeum, wheeling it out through the 
doorways, which were found to be five in number. 

During the time I was exploring the Odeum, I did not 
fail to study the ground outside the city in search of the 
Temple, and from time to time I put one or two men to 
open up any suspicious-looking mound which attracted 
my attention. 

The work at the Odeum proceeded now but slowly, in 
consequence of the immense number of large blocks of 
stone and marble which, having fallen from the super- 
structure, had blocked up all the entrances, covering the 
stage, and the adjoining passages. Many of these blocks 
were too large to be removed to a distance. 

The Smyrna and Aidin Railway Company had this 
year (1864) provided first-class carriages on their line. 
The journey, therefore, between Smyrna and Ayasalouk 
was made with greater comfort; but it still took fully 
three hours to traverse a distance of scarcely fifty miles. 
There are ten intermediate stations between Smyrna and 
Ayasalouk. 

April 13.—Dr. Kay, Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, and then Principal of the College at Calcutta, 
came to Smyrna on his way home to England. He visited 
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: in and proved himself one of those who really 

appreciated the great interest of the ruins. I here men- 

ition his name, chiefly because he agreed with me in 
thinking that St. Paul, in referring to his having ‘ fought 
with beasts at Ephesus,’ did not mean to assert that he 
had actually fought with lions and other wild animals in 
an arena, but that he had contended at Ephesus with the 
evil passions of wicked men. 

Many visitors to the ruins have asked to be shown 
the arena in which St. Paul fought ! 

If St. Paul had fought with wild beasts, he would 
have mentioned it in the enumeration of his trials and 
adversities so pathetically set forth in Corinthians, epistle 
2, Chexkt 

April 25.—A fine white marble statue of a seated 
female was found in the Odeum. 

May 2.—On visiting the Odeum to-day I found no 
men at work. The orchestra had been dug into to a 
certain extent, and the débris from the upper part of 
the building was here about 16 feet in depth. The 
ganger (Spiro) and myself set to work, and brought 
down, with our united efforts, a great number of large 
stones, with which the interior was encumbered, and 

‘we found some more fragments of the inscriptions 
from the proscenium. I therefore left orders for the 
whole of the orchestra to be thoroughly cleared out 
to the pavement, when the men returned to their work ; 
but, as the hot weather had begun, it was doubtful 
whether they would work, exposed as they must be, in 


the Odeum, to the great heat of the sun, made more 


| Marble 
| statue, 
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STATUE OF LUCIUS VERUS. 


trying by the quantities of white marble which reflected 
it. 

May 7.—A few men had resumed work, and this day 
a small female head was found in the Odeum. This is one 
of the pieces of sculpture which were afterwards ceded 
to the Turkish Government for their museum at Constan- 
tinople. 

May 12.—Bishop Trower (then of Gibraltar) visited 
the ruins of Ephesus, accompanied by his wife and 
daughters, The bishop is an accomplished artist, and he 
made four or five beautiful sketches of the ruins in the 
course of his ramble through them. 

Sometimes, on holiday occasions, large groups of 
Greeks from Kirkenjee visited the ruins tosee what was 
going on. These were chiefly composed of women and 
children in charge of one or two old men. Sometimes a 
young man would accompany them, who was probably 
the betrothed of one of the young women. The women 
were remarkable for the unconstrained ease and grace of 
their movements, as well as for their pretty costume of 
many colours; and the children were generally healthy- 
looking and beautiful. 

The lower part of a fine statue of Lucius Verus was 
found near the central doorway of the Odeum about this 
time; this is now in the Roman gallery of the British 
Museum. The plinth on which the statue is placed is 
inscribed with the name of the Emperor.! I afterwards 
found the upper part of this statue ; but it never reached 
England, as will be seen hereafter. 


1 See Appendix, Sundries, &c. 
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May 17.—On visiting the Odeum this day, I found 
that the workmen had laid bare eleven steps of the audi- 
torium—these were of fine white marble, and were 
ornamented, as usual, with lions’ claws. I afterwards 
found that all the seats and steps remained undisturbed. 

During the months of June, July, and August the 
excavations were almost entirely suspended, the ganger, 
as well as the men, finding the weather much too hot for 
work among marbles which reflected so much light and 
heat. The few men who might have been hired, not- 
withstanding the heat, asked as much as fifteen piastres a 
day, their ordinary wages being only ten piastres (about 
Is. 9@.). 

While the works were suspended, I made copies, and 
took paper pressings, of all the inscriptions I could find 
on the surface and elsewhere ; but the strong wind which 
set in from the sea made it very difficult to make good 
impressions, and it seemed always to rise as I placed the 
paper against the marble. This may be accounted for by 
the fact of my generally beginning this part of my work 
about the time that the sea breeze sprung up. 

Towards the end of August I engageda fresh ganger, 
a Catholic, named Joseph; and, with a fresh set of work- 
men, I resumed my exploration of the Odeum, and at 
the same time put one or two men on the large mound 
covering the ruins of the proscenium of the great 
Theatre. 

The new ganger proved a great failure, making a 
number of stupid mistakes during my absence; and, 
finally, when, on visiting the works on October 1, I found 


p——- - 


HINDRANCES. 


him and the men quietly seated, doing nothing, I at once 
discharged them all, and again suspended the works till I 
should have more funds at my disposal, and had succeeded 
in finding another ganger and better workmen. 


The Muse Erato 


The difficulty of getting an honest, industrious, 
conscientious ganger and good workmen was one of 
the many hindrances and impediments to which I 
was more especially subjected for the first six years at 
Ephesus. 

E 
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Whilst the excavations were suspended, I employed all 
the time I could devote to it, to the completion of my 
survey for the general plan of the city, which will be found 
in this book. 

In December, the works were renewed at the Odeum 


with fresh workmen, funds having been voluntarily sub- | 


scribed by private individuals to the amount of 877. 

At the end of the eastern passage was found an in- 
teresting white marble headless statue, life-size, of the 
Muse Erato, with the seven-stringed lyre on a pedestal by 
her side. This statue had evidently fallen from a niche 
upon the pavement below. In:one of the small passages 
near the central doorway, was found a small torso, partly 
draped, intended probably for Silenus. By the side of the 
figure is sculptured a curious vase, which rests on a stand 
designed seemingly to represent a tripod of metal ; on the 
top of the vase is a phiale, in which are a phallus and a 
crescent. 

The statue of Erato, the upper part of the statue of 
Lucius Verus, and some other antiquities from the 
Odeum, were, unfortunately, put on board the ‘Cornish 
Lass,’ a sailing vessel, which was wrecked on the coast 
near Syra. When the statue of Erato was recovered, 
the lyre was missing, and the drapery had been so much 
damaged by the sea, which had washed off all the sharp 
edges, that it was not considered worth forwarding to 
England. The last time I saw it, it was in the house of 
Mr. Lloyd, who was at that time both British Consul and 
Lloyd’s agent at Syra. 

The Odeum had been a very handsome building. 


THE ODEUM. sr 


es 


The circular outer wall is composed of large blocks of | The 

limestone, without mortar, from the quarries on Mount Geocind, 
Coressus, on the south side of which it was built. The 
front wall, with its five doorways, and the whole of the 


internal finishings, are of fine white marble, excepting 


‘Torso of Silenus 


| the shafts of the columns which had fallen from the semi- 
I circular colonnade above; these are of Egyptian syenite. 
| The whole of these works were Roman, and were prob- 
| ably done under Publius Vedius Antoninus in the time | | 


of Antoninus Pius. 
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The diameter of the Odeum is 153 feet, and it was 
capable of seating 2,300 persons. The pulpitum (stage) 
is extremely narrow, being little more than 10 feet deep. 
The orchestra is spacious, and is sunk nearly 3 feet below 
the pulpitum. It is paved with white marble, and there 
is a small ornamental circular drain-cover of marble on 
the east side. In front of the Odeum I found remains 
of white marble fluted columns, and well carved Corin- 
thian capitals. These might either have formed part of 
a colonnade in front, or they might’ have adorned the 
proscenium. The débris at the extremities of the pas- 
sages of the Odeum rested on the pavement to the height 
of 23 feet. Itconsisted chiefly of large blocks of marble 
and limestone. 

In the month of April 1865, H.R.H. Prince Arthur 
visited the ruins of Ephesus, accompanied by Major 
(now Colonel Sir Howard) Elphinstone. I had after- 
wards the honour of joining the suite of His Royal 
Highness, and accompanied him in a cruise to Mitylene, 
Pergamos, and Assos. At Assos the Turks were re- 
moving the marble seats of the theatre, and conveying 
them to Constantinople, where a large palace was in pro- 
gress. On our return to Smyrna, I was honoured by an 
invitation to accompany the Prince on another cruise, 
returning to Assos, and onward to Mount Athos; but as 
Mrs. Wood was dangerously ill with bronchitis, I was 
most kindly excused accepting the invitation. 

For a great portion of the year 1865, the excavations 
were ata standstill for want of funds, but I waited, with 
what patience I could muster, for another advance from 
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AN ASSASSIN. 


the Trustees to continue the works. I should not, how- 
ever, have been able to attend to the works for five or six 
weeks, as I was ill during that time from a wound I 
received in Smyrna from the knife of a madman, who 
had taken a dislike to English Consuls, in consequence 
of some fancied injustice done him by some English 
Consul in the Principalities where he had formerly lived. 
He at last resolved to lie in wait for, and to kill the 
English Consul at Smyrna. On the morning on which 
he determined to carry out his design the streets of 
Smyrna were full of people, who had, for the first time 
for many weeks, ventured out in large numbers, after a 
cholera panic, which had kept the streets clear while it 
lasted. Only seven deaths posted .on the door of the 
Consulate that morning, showed that the disease was 
leaving the city. 1 was at that time building the 
terminal station of the Cassaba railway, and, meeting the 
agent of that line, walked with him down Frank Street. 
When we arrived nearly opposite the English Consulate, 
the man, who waited for the Consul, and who had primed 
himself with some stimulant, became impatient, and see- 
ing two Englishmen coming down the street, one of 
whom (my companion) showed in his appearance strong 
signs of his nationality, he rushed upon him and drove his 
knife through the hand he held up to defend himself with. 
In a few seconds I was left alone in the middle of the 
street, confronted with the man, who now sought to 
escape. Seeing that I barred his passage to the sea, he 
rushed towards me with the exclamation, ‘ Et vous aussi!’ 
I endeavoured to defend myself with a slight walking- 
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stick I was then carrying, but he struck up my guard, 
rushed in, and stabbed me within an inch of my heart; 
the police came up in time to prevent a second blow, and 
seized him. The people, who had retired to a safe dis- 
tance, then closed in upon me, and proffered the assist- 
ance I no longer needed. When the assassin was taken 
before the Pacha, he told the story of his life, and 
narrated how he had murdered his mother in cold blood, 
and why he intended to kill the Consul. The doctors pro- 
nounced the man to be mad, and he was confined in an 
asylum, where he died, raving mad, within twelve months. 

During part of the time that I was employed in ex- 
ploring the Odeum, I lived in a small house in the Ephe- 
sus Pass, which had been built for one of the resident 
engineers of the Smyrna and Aidin railway. This house 
was appropriately called the ChAlet. 

During my residence here, I was in constant danger 
of being attacked by a band of ten robbers who infested 
the neighbourhood, and had broken into several houses 
in the Pass. It was their habit to maltreat, and leave 
the inhabitants tied to their bedsteads and other heavy 
pieces of furniture, in order that they might make good 
their escape before an alarm could be raised. In doing 
this, they were favoured by the extreme loneliness of the 
situation, and the distance from the nearest police station, 
which was then at the entrance to the Pass. 

As it might be supposed that I kept money by me 
in readiness to pay my workmen and other current 
expenses, I fully expected to be attacked, and made 
| arrangements accordingly. 
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evening, accompanied by a single cavass, who always 
went down with a jar on our arrival, to fetch fresh water 
from the stream which runs through the Pass. 1 was then 
left alone on the balcony outside the house, which could 


| My greatest danger was when I returned home in the 
| 


. 


The Ch&let, Ephesus Pass 


have been easily approached from an ambush at the back, 
the undergrowth on the side of the mountain affording a 
thick cover close to the house. We had one or two 
alarms, but were never attacked as our neighbours were, 
and I believe our escape was mainly owing to the pre- 
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caution I took in placing a loaded revolver by my side 
on the dinner table, which could be seen from the out- 
side. 

A pistol bullet which had passed through the floor of 
the balcony and lodged in the roof was found one day, 
but when or under what circumstances the shot was fired, 
we did not know. It might have been accidental, or it 
might have been done in sport by some passer-by. 

One day, while the Odeum was still being explored, 
and I was personally superintending the exploration of a 
mound at a little distance from it, my ganger came running 
to me without his hat, and in great apparent alarm, to 
warn me that some Zébecks were at the Odeum. They 
had taken a sheep by force and were likely to come on to 
me to rob me. He had given them tobacco, and had 
done what he could to conciliate them, but they were 
desperate thieves and were not to be trusted. Whether 
there was any truth in all this, I never knew, but I 
thought it better for many reasons to stand my ground. 
For one thing, I suspected that the whole story might be 
an invention of the ganger to test my courage and 
character. I did not, therefore, take his advice and go 
home; and seeing that I remained, one of the workmen 
(a Greek) coolly suggested that I should put my watch 
and money in a hole which he would dig for them! 

In walking home one evening to the Chalet from my 
work at the Odeum, a distance of about three miles, my 
weary foot, scarcely lifted from the ground, struck against 
a block of marble which, on examination, proved to be 
carved with the head of a Greek cross in a sunk panel. 


al 
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I excavated the next day in this place, which was not 
far from the Odeum. The marble proved to be a door- 
jamb with sunk panels, the upper one having a large 
cross, the lower one having the figure of a bull or buffalo 
of the country, with a small cross cut over its back. On 
the inner side of the door-jamb there were the remains of 
a human figure which had been carved upon it. This 


Door-jamb, St, Luke’s Tomb. 


had evidently represented a saint or martyr. The head 
had been encircled by a nimbus, which, having been sunk 
in the marble, remained perfect. One or two persons 
who have seen it, think they can trace the remains of a 
sword which had been run through the body, thus repre- 
senting a martyr. 


Christian 
graves. 
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I was encouraged by these symbols and details to 
believe that I had found the tomb of St. Luke, or at least 
his shrine, the bull having been known as his symbol as 


‘early as the fifth century. But this building, probably, 
| belonged to the latter end of the third, or beginning of 


the fourth century, when Christianity had the ascendency 
at Ephesus, and doubtless the Christians had the power 
of removing the remains of St. Luke from outside the city, 
where he would have been buried in the first instance, and 


| according him the honour of burial within the city. 


Over his remains, presuming that this was indeed his 
tomb, they raised the beautiful shrine, of which I found 
enough to enable me to restore it on paper. It was 
circular on plan, 50 feet in diameter, and was adorned 
with sixteen columns, which were raised upon a lofty 
basement; an ornate entablature and domed roof com- 
pleted the structure. This beautiful building stood in 
the middle of a quadrangle 153 feet across, which was sur- 
rounded on all sides by a colonnade, several bases of the 
columns of which remain in position. It must have 
somewhat resembled Burns’s inonument on Calton Hill, 
Edinburgh, but on a much larger scale. 

The quadrangle was paved with white marble, and 
wherever a slab of this pavement was removed, a grave 
was seen immediately below it. I may add that I did 
not remove many of these slabs, as I have a great objec- 
tion to the unnecessary disturbance of human remains. 
This discovery of graves goes far to prove that this was 


‘indeed the tomb of St. Luke, as we know that the early 
Christians paid large sums of money for.the privilege of 
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ST. LUKE'S TOMB. 


being buried near a saint or martyr, especially when it 
happened, as in this case, that the tomb was within the 
city. Iam inclined to think, therefore, that these were 
the graves of Christians. 

When I first found this building and its interesting 
surroundings, I wished to have my discovery verified, if 
possible, by the records of history, and I called upon the 
Greek Archbishop of Smyrna, who had a good library of 
ecclesiastical books, to consult him on the subject. He 
obligingly took down the books of two historians, one 
of whom tells us that St. Luke was hung at Patras, 
the other that he died at Ephesus. I was content to 
think, with the Archbishop, that the latter historian was 
much the more trustworthy of the two. 

While I proceeded with my exploration of the Gaein: 
I did not neglect to open ground against several of the 
public buildings which surrounded the adjacent Forum. 
I found in this manner a large circular Roman building 
directly opposite the Odeum. This was probably a 
mausoleum. I did not succeed in finding any inscription 
here, as it was only partly explored, nor did I succeed in 
working my way inside the building; although | after- 
wards tried hard to do so during two hot days in the 
month of July, with the assistance of an English workman, 
nicknamed ‘ Scandalous Jack.’ We worked from the top, 
through six feet of solid masonry, without any change 
of sound to show that we were approaching the interior. 

Another building near this we explored to a greater 
extent, being encouraged to do so by the discovery of a 


fine Roman head of heroic size, together with several. 
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inscriptions, one of which was a dedication to Publius 
Vedius Antoninus by the wool-factors. This building, 
then, was probably their hall or market. 

I also explored a large mound at the eastern extremity 
of the ravine between Mounts Prion and Coressus. At 
that time this mound seemed to be outside the city, and I 
thought that it might cover the site of the Temple; but I 
eventually found that it was within the city walls, which 
I succeeded in tracing around it on the three outer sides. 
Below the débris of medieval buildings, I found that a 
chalk hill formed the basis of this large mound, which 
had been artificially squared up to the city walls enclosing 
it, and it thus presented a very formaland promising ap- 
pearance. This spot I had selected as the probable site 
of the Temple, on being asked by the Trustees where I 
should propose to dig for it, if I should be permitted to 
spend 50/. of my grant in 1866, in search of it. 

Near the tomb of St. Luke I explored another build- 
ing, which appeared to have been a basilica. The street 
front had been richly adorned with fluted columns with 
Corinthian capitals, similar to those of the Odeum, and 
ornate entablatures, all of white marble. Many frag- 
ments of an inscription were found in front with the 
débris of the building. A seated statue of T. Claudius 
Secundus was here found upon a pedestal, with a dedi- 
cation inscribed in Latin, which enumerated his -various 
offices; viz. Viator Tribunicius, Accensus Velatus, and 
Lictor Curiatus. This inscription is repeated in Latin 
with Greek characters, showing that the Greeks had, at 


1 See Appendix, Sundries from Ephesus. 
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that time, learnt to speak, though not to read, the lan- 
guage of the Romans; and some light is here thrown 
upon the true pronunciation of some Latin vowels and 
consonants, The « was evidently pronounced, as the 
Italians now pronounce it, 00, being represented by the 
Greek characters omicron and upsilon; the Latin is re- 
presented by the Greek kappa, and the Latin e by the 


Graffity from Basilica. 


Greek eta. Along the sides of this building were recesses, 
which had evidently served as workshops, and in one I 
found a number of ox bones which had been sawn by a 
fine saw, and had been cleaned and prepared for the 
handles of knives, &c. At the south end I could just 
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trace the curve of an apse. This building probably | st. ruke's 


became a church, and it might have been dedicated to 


Church. 
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St. Luke, as it is near his tomb. Upon its front wall is 
scratched a curious caricature. Amongst the débris we 
found the torso of a male, about life size, of a good period. 

The partial exploration of another building near the 
Odeum, revealed a magnificent Greek wall, which prob- 
ably belonged to a small temple. The street by the side 
of this wall was very precipitous, and the marble pavement 
was deeply nicked transversely, to prevent accidents to 
foot passengers. No statuary or inscriptions were found 
here to encourage further exploration of the building. 

All these buildings have been allowed to remain ex- 
posed to view as far as they have been opened up; and 
future explorers, whether English, American, French, or 
German, will have the benefit of what has been already 
done. 

There is no doubt in my mind that excavations at 
Ephesus amongst the ruins of the city, as well as on the 
site of the Temple, and within the Peribolus Wall, would 
well repay the outlay, if conducted with liberality and 
good management. 

When the Odeum was first opened, the stage, 
orchestra, seats, and steps were found in a perfect state 
of preservation, under an accumulation of soil and débris, 
varying in depth from 5 feet to 23 feet, the former depth 
on the upper part of the auditorium, the latter at the 
extreme ends of the passages. The beautiful front wall 
also remained, with its five doorways and steps, to the 
height of 7 feet 6 inches. Visitors have recklessly 
destroyed much that remained, by breaking off frag- 
ments of marble from the seats and cornices, and by 
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strewing the whole of the interior with masses of rejected 
marble, and chippings from the specimens which they 
carried away. One day after the Odeum had been 
cleared out, a party of about thirty people came while I 
was there, and began throwing the marbles about. | 
could not look on and forbear speaking ; and what I said | 
was uttered in so fierce and threatening a manner that | 
it stopped further destruction by that party. The desire} © 
to possess fragments of ancient sculpture, such as a nose, ' 
an ear, a finger, or a morsel of architectural moulding 
from an old building, may be natural, but is most deplor-| 
able when it catises, as it often does, the utter destruction | 
of works of art, which, placed in some museum, would 
be objects of very great interest. I have even heard of; 
captains of merchant ships who, bringing passengers to | 
Smyrna, advised them on their visit to Ephesus, to take 
with them hammers and chisels to aid them in obtaining 
interesting specimens for their cabinets and curiosity 
shelves at home. I have, however, met with some few 
scrupulous persons, who would scarcely accept a small frag- 
ment, and have asked repeatedly, ‘ Quite sure you don't 
want it ?’ before they would be persuaded to take it away. 

Visitors to Ephesus came from all parts of the known | Visitors to 
world ; but I have seen there, perhaps, more of our, lig ® 
American cousins than of any other nationality. I was} 
particularly fortunate in meeting with many Americans— | 
ladies as well as gentlemen—who caused me to form a 
very high estimate of the American character. I found 
them generally anxious to make something more than a: 
superficial survey of the ruins, and I do not now remem- | 
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ber any party of Americans preferring to sit down to eat 
and drink to making a careful examination of all the 
interesting objects they had come to see. I cannot say 
the same of all nationalities. 1 overtook one day on the 
Plain of Ephesus, while I was exploring the Odeum, a 
party of gentlemen belonging to various nations, They 
were making their way on foot from the railway station 
to the ruins, accompanied by two porters, bearing each a 
hamper of provisions. Two of these gentlemen, of whom 
I had some knowledge, were very anxious to make the 
best use of their time, and ‘do’ the ruins thoroughly ; 
the others were perfectly careless of anything but the 


| very important question as to where they should eat the 


luxurious luncheon which they had brought from Smyrna. 
Seeing the disposition of the majority, I foresaw that, 
unless I provided against it, the gentlemen who really 
wished to see something would be entirely baffled. I 
therefore told the porters (sotto voce) to carry the 
hampers to the Odeum as fast as possible. As I antici- 
pated, before we got half-way to the Odeum, one of the 
most indolent of the party threw himself on the ground, 
and declared he would go no farther in the heat. He 
was, however, persuaded to change his mind, when I told 
him that the luncheon had been sent straight to the 
Odeum, about a mile off, and he must either follow to 
partake of it, or remain behind without refreshment. 
This had the desired effect. Dearly loving his mid-day 
meal, he managed to struggle on with the other discon- 
tented members of the party ; passing unheeded everything 
of interest on his way. After lunching in a pleasant 
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shady place near the Odeum, they could not be persuaded 
to enter the Little Theatre, and see what remained of it. 

During the whole time that my workmen were 
employed in digging trial holes in every direction, I had 
the greatest difficulty in keeping my ‘plant’ together at 
Ephesus. The men would leave their picks and shovels 
and any other tools which they had in use, in the holes 
and trenches, or they would leavethem on the top, scarcely 
hidden by the loose earth thrown out of the holes, instead 
of carrying them home to their sleeping places. The 
tools left on the top were often stolen, and those left in 
the holes were frequently buried by the falling in of the 
sides of the excavation. My store-room or magazine at 
that time was an old barrack near the railway station at 
Ayasalouk, which had been used as a refreshment-room 
for the workmen on the railway, while the works were 
going on at that part of the line, and was sold by the rail- 


way company to a Cafféjee, who, without giving me any 
notice whatever, began to unroof it early one morning, 
leaving my stock of tools and implements at the mercy 
of anyone who might take a fancy to them. This is a 
specimen of the free and easy ways of the people of the 
country. The man wanted the materials of this old bar- 
rack to use in a new building, and he hit upon the readiest 
way of obtaining them, fancying, perhaps, that I might not 
be able to pay the needful attention to any notice he 
might give me. To such petty annoyances as this I was 
constantly subjected, and with the frequent attacks of 
fever to which I was a victim, and the anxiety naturally 
resulting from the uncertainty of my enterprise, these} 
“ 
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annoyances helped to keep my temper in a constant state 
of ferment. In this case I was detained from my work 
at the excavations, by being obliged to seek another 
store room for my ‘plant,’ and have it conveyed thither 
immediately. 

Among other annoyances there was so much difficulty 
in obtaining meat at this time, that I was sometimes en- 
tirely without any for three or four days. As I am not 
exactly a vegetarian, I felt the loss of my accustomed 
food very much, and I had great difficulty at such times, 
through sheer weakness, in getting through my day’s work. 

The excavations were frequently impeded, and some- 
times altogether stopped, by the Turkish authorities. 
This was generally brought about by the interference of the 
Kaimachan of Scala Nova, on the complaint of the land- 
owners or occupiers, who hada very natural dislike to 
seeing large and deep holes and trenches dug in their 
ground. On such occasions our Consul at Smyrna has 
had very little difficulty in arranging for the continuance 
of the work, and, from first to last, no sort of bribe, either 
in money or presents, has ever passed from me into the 
hands of Turkish officials. 

Cabouli Pasha, then Governor of Smyrna, was 
repeatedly told by intriguing persons that I was constantly 
finding beautiful statues. Hearing this, and other vague re- 
ports as to my proceedings, he sent his secretary to Ephesus 
to inspect the works. This gentleman, who came in 
patent leather boots, and sumptuous clothing to match, 
lunched with me in the Great Theatre. On looking down 
into a few of my trial holes, at the risk of falling into 
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them, as they were approached with some difficulty, and 
seeing their unpromising appearance, he was satisfied, 
not only that I had found nothing to excite the envy 
or cupidity of anyone, but that I was not likely to 


find anything of consequence. With this assurance the 
Pasha was well content, and he troubled me no more 
with enquiries. 
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The Great Theatre—Inscriptions from Temple of Artemis—Other Inscrip- 
tions—The Great Salutarian Inscription —Image of Artemis— Sculpture 
—Survey of Buildings—Accident—Obstinacy—Priéné—II}-health— Head 
of Lucius Verus—Search for Temple Resumed—City Wall— Rubbish 
Heap—A Hundred and Ten Inscriptions—Change of Residence—Fate 
of Chalet—Magnesian Gate Found—Coressian Gate—Mounts Prion and 
Coressus—Old Legend—H.M.S. ‘ Terrible ’— Quarters for Crew—Men of 
the ‘Terrible’ at Ephesus—A Quaint Petty Officer—Skill of Workmen 
at the British Museum— Officers of the ‘ Terrible-— New Ganger—Threats 
of Violence—Suspected Murder—A Greek Marriage—Longevity—Arrest 
of Workmen—Murdered Man Exhumed—Prisoners—Patience of Mudir 
—State of the Country—My Reception at the Konak—Liberation of 
Prisoners—Return to Ephesus—Murder made Easy. 


In the month of February 1866, having obtained the 
necessary advances from the Trustees, I began in good 
earnest the exploration of the Great Theatre, which is one 
of the largest in Asia Minor. It is built on the western 
slope of Mount Coressus, and from the upper seats may be 
seen a long strip of blue sea. Its diameter is 495 feet, and 
like most theatres of this description, it is of a horse-shoe 
form. As the wings approach the proscenium, the width 
is diminished by 28 feet, the measurement at the end of 
the walls being 467 feet. By my computations this vast 
theatre was capable of seating 24,500 persons. A large 
archway on the north side of the outer wall of the audi- 
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torium is of the period of Augustus. This archway was 
afterwards blocked up as shown in woodcut, and this was 
probably done at a later period, when the Theatre 
was partly rebuilt. The stage, or pulpitum, was nearly 
22 feet wide; the orchestra 110 feet in diameter. The 
proscenium, built almost entirely of white marble, was 


Romsa Arcb, Great Theatre 


adorned with granite columns and highly enriched en- 
tablatures of fine white marble, in two tiers. All these, 
having fallen upon the stage, remained there undisturbed. 
A portion of these entablatures consisted of fretwork in 
white marble, filled in with strips of porphyry. I pro- 
ceeded to remove as many of the blocks of marble as 
was necessary to clear a portion of the stage for its whole 
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width. I then turned over and carefully examined the 
remainder, and took all the inscriptions and sculpture that 
Inscrip- | were worth sending to England. Amongst them were 
Temple ot found six large blocks of white marble, covered with 
iArems: | decrees of the Council and the people of Ephesus, which 
. had originally belonged to the last Temple of Artemis, 
showing that the proscenium had been repaired after the 

destruction of the Temple. These decrees conferred the 

honour of Ephesian citizenship on various persons for 
| ltheir services. One of these was Agathokles, a Rhodian, 
| who, during a time of dearth, had sent into the market 
| at Ephesus 14,000 measures of corn to be sold for the 
benefit of the poor at a low price. Two other decrees 
reward Euphronios, son of Hegemon, for his services 
in an embassy to Prepelaus, general of Cassander, about 
Bc. 310; and Archestratos, for his services as general in 
Clazomene. 

Another decree confers the citizenship and gold 
crowns on Kings Demetrius and Seleucus, and honours 
their envoy, Nicagoras,a Rhodian. This inscription is 
probably not later than Bc. 299. In another, Kings 
Antigonus and Demetrius are mentioned. Another de- 

,cree rewards some one who had redeemed from captivity 

lcertain Ephesians taken prisoners in war. Some of 
these decrees give new and valuable information as to the 
history of Ephesus in the Macedonian period. We also 
'find in them the names of five local tribes and many 
| of their subdivisions, some of the latter having been 
| | hitherto unknown.! 


| 1 See Appendix : Inscriptions from the Temple, Nos. 1 to 25. 
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A few more inscriptions found in the Great Theatre, 
are worthy of mention here :— 

A letter from the Emperor Hadrian to the people of 
Ephesus, relating to certain disputes as to loans, in conse- 
quence of which the Emperor sent the copy of a decree 
to Cornelius Priscus, the pro-consul, referring to that 
functionary the settlement of the matters in dispute, and 
the recovery of all debts due to the senate. The date of 
this letter is A.D. 120. 

A fragment of inscription which appears to have been 
part of a letter addressed to the people of Ephesus by 
some Emperor or public functionary, relates to a public 
banquet, forming part, apparently, of a festival in honour 
of a goddess, probably Demeter, here styled Soteira 
(Saviour), whose temple and statue are mentioned. The 
name of the Emperor Commodus also occurs in this 
inscription. 

Some fragments of a Latin constitutio or law, 
relating to the alimony of infants, in which reference is 
made to a previous constitutio framed by Vedius Pollio. 
probably the historical personage of that name who lived 
in the time of Augustus. 

The following also were found :— 

A dedication by the council and people of Ephesus in 
honour of Caius Julius Agrippa, son of ‘King Alexan- 
der,’ quzestor and propreetor of Asia. 

Dedication, probably of a statue, to the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius, by the council and people of Ephesus. 

Fragments of a dedication to the Emperors Septimius 
Severus and Caracalla. 


Other 
inscrip- 
tions, 
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Dedication, partly in Latin, by Junius Pastor, Czsen- 
nius Sospes, propretor of Asia, and holder of other high 
offices. 

Some fragments of lists of persons who had sacrificed, 
perhaps, at the Temple of Artemis. 

Dedication, probably of a statue, by the council and 
people of Ephesus, to Julius Lupus Lambillus, questor 
and propretor of three pro-consuls. 

Part of an inscription recording the names of the 
secretaries of the council of the Misthoterion, and of 
the superintendents of the Deipnophoriac procession. 

List of victories gained by an athlete in various 
games. 

List of victories in pugilistic contests, gained by an 
athlete in public games at various cities. 

Inscription recording the dedication to an athlete and 
his victories in the Olympic and various other games. 

Inscription recording two agonistic victories, probably 
in musical or lyrical contests. 

Inscription in honour of some one who was three 
times Olympic victor.’ It may be remarked that on the 
return of such a victor to his native city, the wall of the 
city was sometimes broken down for -his triumphal en- 
trance, as for an Emperor. 

The architrave of the southern entrance door was 
inscribed with the name of Publius Rutilius Bassus, who 
was town clerk in the time of Hadrian, a.v. 120, as we 
learn by inscription No. 17. 

Most of these inscriptions were found on the stage of 


’ For these inscriptions, see Appendix: Inscriptions from Great Theatre. 
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the Great Theatre; but there was a much greater prize 
awaiting my discovery. I had examined the marbles on 
the stage by turning them over from north to south. When 
I came toclear the southern entrance I found the whole of 
the eastern wall of that entrance inscribed with a series of 
decrees, chiefly relating to a number of gold and silver 
images, weighing from three to seven pounds each, which 
were voted to Artemis, and ordered to be placed in her 
Temple, by a certain wealthy Roman, named C. Vibius 
Salutarius.' At the same time he gave a sum of money 
by way of endowment for keeping them clean and in 
order. Ona certain day of assembly in the Theatre, 
viz May 25, which was the birthday of the goddess, 
these images were to be carried in procession from the 
Temple to the Theatre by the priests, accompanied by a 
staff-bearer and guards, and to be met at the Magnesian 
gate by the Ephebi or young men of the city, who, from 
that point, took part in the procession, and helped to carry 
the images to the Theatre. After the assembly, the 
statues or images were taken back to the Temple in the 
same order of procession, escorted by the Ephebi as far 
as the Coressian gate. Among the statues enumerated 
in the inscription, are those of Artemis, with two stags, 
and a figure, probably a female, representing the city of 
Ephesus. In one of the decrees contained in this inscrip- 
tion, the consuls of the yeara.D. 104 are mentioned. In 
another, the Emperor Trajan is mentioned as then reign- 


ing. The date of the whole inscription is probably not | 


much later than a.D. 104. 


1 See Appendix ; Inscriptions from Theatre No. 1. 
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It will be observed that the procession above de- 
scribed made the complete circuit of the city, and in its 
course the images must have been seen by great numbers 
of the inhabitants, and thus the vanity of C. Vibius 
Salutarius was gratified as far as these statues were con- 
cerned. 

Another inscription in Latin, found also in the Great 
Theatre, records the dedication by Vibius Salutarius of 
several silver images, and enumerates a list of offices 
held by him in Sicily and other provinces; some of these 
offices being made known to us for the first time by this 
inscription. 

The Great Theatre, in which these inscriptions re- 
lating to the gold and silver images were found, was 
doubtless the theatre mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles as the scene of the uproar caused by the 
manufacturers of silver shrines for the Temple of 
Artemis, 

The fact that the enthusiastic outcry ‘Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians!’ was sustained for two hours, led me to 
picture to myself the Temple as being within sight of the 
people in the Theatre, who would thus be inspired by the 
glory and beauty of the building before their eyes. But 
from the Theatre the Temple could not possibly be seen. 
The view is broken by Mount Coressus, and the enthu- 
siastic conduct of the people must therefore be ascribed 
wholly to their superstitious faith in the goddess, and 


their strong partizanship for the shrine-makers.' 
| 


1 Acts xix. 23, &c, 
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We are also told that the Ephesians at that time ones 
worshipped an image of Diana, which was believed to 
have fallen from Jupiter. This might have been an 
aerolite of an unusually large size, which resembled in 
some respects the human form, and which might have 
been perfected, and made into a fitting representation of 


Bust of an Emperor, 


the goddess by a sculptor and his assistants before it was 
set up in her Temple. Some aerolites have been found 
in Greenland weighirig as much as nineteen tons. 
The sculpture found in the Great Theatre was all Seulpure. 
Roman, and was very inferior to the inscriptions in value 
and interest. 
Under the stage was found the colossal bust of an 
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Emperor, bearing on the breast-plate a Medusa’s head 
and two griffins. 

Some fragments of a frieze from the proscenium, 
with satyrs and cupids, were found; also a Triton blowiag 
a shell, all coarsely cut, but probably striking when in 
position, as they were vigorous in execution, and their 
effect was originally heightened by colour. 

Statues of Venus, Minerva, and Mercury were also 


‘Triton Blowing a Sneil 


found, the last two headless. The Minerva is remark- 
able for a particular disposition of the egis. 

The Venus was afterwards presented to the Turks, 
and when I visited the Museum at Constantinople, I saw 
it, with other sculptures from Ephesus, in one of the 
store-rooms there. It is thus described by Mr. Newton, 
in his report to the Trustees :—‘ A Small statue of Venus 
in the attitude of the Venus de Medicis, but differing 
from that statue, and from the Venus of the Capitol, in 
the head-dress and accessories. This statuette is well 
preserved, but the proportions are clumsy, and the 
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execution provincial. It is not probably of an earlier 
period than the third century .p.’ 

I cleared out the Theatre sufficiently to enable me to 
make a plan of it. As far as I explored the auditorium, 
some of the steps were found remaining, but the marble 
from the seats had been removed. 

These are some of the most important results of ex- 
plorations made at the Great Theatre from February 
1866 to the end of April 1868. 

During these two years the works were often 
stopped for want of funds, and I took advantage of 
the leisure thus afforded me, not only to perfect my 
general plan, but to survey all the public buildings in 
the city. ee 

Soon after the Theatre had been cleared out, a gen- 
tleman with whom I am now acquainted visited the ruins, 
and took with him the old man who at that time under- 
took to act as guide. Little or no conversation passed 
between them till they came to the Theatre, when the 
visitor, looking towards the auditorium, said, ‘ So this is 
the Theatre.’ ‘ No,’ the old man replied, ‘that is a school 
for little boys.’ ‘ This,’ turning towards the proscenium, 
‘is the Theatre.’ The poor old man had evidently 
jumbled up the contents of a guide-book, which, referring 
to the School of Tyrannus, had described it as being near 
the Theatre. 

One day, while measuring at the Great Theatre, with 
the assistance of my cavass, Edrese, I stepped backwards 
carelessly, and fell from the top of the wall into some 
bushes, which fortunately broke my fall. Though breath- 
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less for.a time, I was but slightly hurt. I had, however, 
a very narrow escape. 

Waiting for funds made this time a most trying one, 
and some of my friends in Smyrna, seeing that my health 
was giving way, kindly advised me to give up the ex- 
cavations and return to England; but my ‘obstinacy,’ 
as Mr. Newton designated it before the Westminster 
scholars, prevailed, and I determined to remain and 
persevere, although the enterprise seemed at that time 
almost hopeless. 

Early in January 1867 I visited Priéné and rescued 
from destruction two fragments of inscription from the 
Temple of Athena Polias, which are now in the British 
Museum, with all that has been since recovered by Mr. 
Pullan. 

In April the state of my health obliged me to leave 
for England, where I remained till September. On my 
return to Smyrna, a man called upon me, and coolly 
offered to sell me the head of the statue of Lucius Verus, 
which had been stolen from my excavations at the Odeum. 
He said he had bought it for 8/ from the people who 
stole it, and he would not take less than 20¢. for it. 
This head, unfortunately, has never been recovered. 

As I had obtained leave to spend a portion of my 
grant from the Trustees in continuing my search for the 
Temple, I employed abcut twenty men in sinking trial 
holes outside the city, eastward. In the course of these 
explorations we found the wall of the city on the east 
side of the large mound at the end of the ravine between 
Mounts Prion and Coressus. Inside one of the towers 


. THE MAGNESIAN GATE 


we came across a great quantity of pottery, consisting 
chiefly of lamps, some of which were joined together, 
having been spoilt in the baking. The return of the 
wall was found on the south side of the mound; and 
here we reached a gigantic rubbish-heap which ‘an the 
whole length of the wall on that side. Although I made 
several cross cuts into this mound, | was not fortunate 
enough to find anything of value, the rubbish consisting 
chiefly of broken pottery of a late period. 

Before the close of the year 1867 I had found in the 
Great Theatre and elsewhere, 110 inscriptions, mostly 
Greek, the rest Latin. 

Indifference to the interest of the ruins of ancient build- 
ings was shown in a remarkable manner one day, when 
three hundred people visited Ephesus, dinedin a large 
marquée near the Great Theatre, and only six or eight 
were persuaded after dinner to enter the Theatre. I 
have since been reminded of this circumstance by a lady, 
who greatly regretted she had neglected the opportunity 
she then had of seeing the ruins. 

I now took up my abode at the house near the railway 
station at Ayasalouk, which had been built for an hotel, 
but had not answered. During my absence the Chalet 
had been broken into by thieves, who stole my furniture, 
and the house had been wilfully damaged, and ren- 
dered uninhabitable by mischievous passers-by. 

Before the close of the year I had succeeded in 
finding the Magnesian gate, near the Opistholeprian 
Gymnasium, close to the mound around which I found 
the city wall. This is one of the two gates named in 
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the long Salutarian inscription from the Great Theatre. 
I had resolved to seek out these gates that 1 might follow 
the roads leading from them to the Temple. This 
inscription, indeed, gave me the clue which I had hoped 
to obtain by exploring some of the public buildings, and 


Excavators House and Aqueduct at Ayusalouk, 


confirmed me in the resolution already formed, to search 
for one or two of the city gates and open up the roads 
leading from them, choosing the most worn road as the 
one likely to lead to the Temenos. 

The inscription speaks of the procession of images 
from the Temple to the Theatre, as passing in through 
the Magnesian gate, and as passing out on its return to 
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the Temple through the Coressian gate. The intention | Coressian 
was evidently to make as complete a circuit as would | °"* 
enable the inhabitants of the city generally to see the 
images as they passed along. I afterwards found the | 
Coressian gate near the Stadium on the north side of | 
the city ; and the position of this gate, with other ascer 
tained facts, caused me to reverse the positions of the two | Mounts 
mountains, as shown on the English Admiralty Chart. Cont 4 
The Coressian gate must have been the gate at the foot 
of Mount Coressus, the round mountain hitherto called 
Prion, while the latter name (Prion, 2 saw) is particularly 
applicable to the long serrated mountain hitherto called 
Coressus. As to the name ‘Coressus,’ a curious legend, | ord 
which must be comparatively modern, tells us that Artemis, bh 
in her earthly wanderings near her birthplace, approached 
the Coressian gate, and addressing one whom she met, 
asked what place it was, The answer was ‘ Kyria esas ’— 
lady, yours. 

As J had accumulated at Ayasalouk, in my magazines, 
a large number of inscribed blocks of marble, besides 
sculpture and other antiquities, I applied.to the Trustees 
of the British Museum for the aid of a man-of-war to 
remove the Salutarian inscription from the wall, and 
to take it and other antiquities to England. January|H.ms. 
25, 1868, H.M.S.‘ Terrible’ came to Smyrna, with orders A ed 
from the Admiralty to take on board a number of cases_ 
of antiquities from Ephesus, to be transported to England, , 
and to assist in conveying from the ruins of the city to the, 
railway station at Ayasalouk all the inscribed and sculp- 
tured marbles which I had selected for the British Museum. | 
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For this purpose Captain Commerell sent me a por- 
tion of his crew, consisting of sixteen blue jackets, four 
marines, and two carpenters, twenty-two men in all, under 
the charge of Lieutenant Hallett. Most of these men 
volunteered for the service, in spite of the bad repute of 
the climate of Ephesus, which is generally designated as 
‘ most pestilential.’ 

Where to lodge these men seemed at first difficult ; 
and, after trying several of the Cafféjees, who asked 
ridiculously exorbitant sums for the use of their wretched 
huts for twenty days, I at last came to terms with an old 
lady who occupied the large room of the house at Ayasa- 
louk, in which we afterwards lived till the excavations 
were discontinued. In this one room the oldlady, who had 
seen what are called better days, had all her earthly goods. 
She had once positively had a whole house of her own, 
and a husband ; now she had only one room, rent free, 
in kind consideration of her being poor and a widow. 
She had the honour of being the mother of the gentle- 
man porter and pointsman at Ayasalouk, who showed by 
the manner in which he carried himself that he was far 
too proud for the duties he had undertaken. 

For three Turkish pounds the old lady turned out and 
took refuge in the station itself. The blue jackets, hav- 
ing made short work of moving her property from one 


room to another, scrubbed out the room she had vacated, ° 


built a kitchen, and then took a stroll, ‘just to see what 
the place was like.’ They soon knew all about it, and 
before nightfall were as comfortably settled down as if 
they were athome. As I could not well attend to the 
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workmen while the man-of-war's men were engaged in 
their work at Ephesus, | discharged all but a few of 
them, and partially suspended the excavations. I availed 
myself of this opportunity to get rid of my ganger, with 
whom I was not satisfied, and whose evil influence and 
intrigues made the Bakal so irregular with his supplies | 
that the men were often without bread for the day. 
February 1.—The crew of the‘ Terrible’ began their 
work at Ephesus, by removing some inscribed blocks of 
marble from the Great Theatre to the railway station ; 
but we soon found that we should get on better if we had 
a few more blue jackets and two more carpenters. 
Captain Commerell therefore sent me eight more men, | 
two of whom were carpenters. All the four carpenters 
were now employed in making strong cases for the stones 
and other antiquities, and, when a cook and his mate had 
been told off from the whole number, we had just enough 
men to drag the cart over the stony ground between the 
ruins and the railway station. The men enjoyed them- 
selves amazingly. On the first day one of them began 
to chip the sarcophagus of Polycarpos, found near the 
Magnesian gate. I told him with some warmth that they 
were there to aid me in preserving whatever might be | 


found that was interesting, and not to follow the bad 
example of some visitors. My remor trance had its| 
desired effect, and I had no further reason to complain , 
during the twenty days of their sojourn at Ephesus. 

Amongst other tasks, they had to remove the facing, 
stones of the wall of the south entrance to the Great 
Theatre, which was covered with the Salutarian inscrip-. 
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tioa. These inscribed stones were very heavy, being of 
a great thickness, and were so firmly fixed in their places 
with strong iron cramps, that it was very difficult to 
remove them without injury. I feared that if the sailors 
were allowed to begin the work without a caution, we 
should have very little of the inscription intact, when the 
stones were removed. Almost the first block they had 
to remove was a most delicate one, which required very 
careful handling, as it had broken off at the upper edge 
as sharp as a knife. I therefore told them that if they 
landed that stone on the pavement at my feet without 
further injury to it, I would give them all round a pound 
of tobacco. This they succeeded in doing, and the 
tobacco money, handed over at once to one of the petty 
officers, had a most satisfactory effect. All the other 
stones were removed with the greatest care, and with as 
little damage as possible. The whole of this inscription is 
now Safely lodged in the basement floor of the British Mu- 
seum, with more than four hundred others from Ephesus. 

The sailors were not allowed to go out of doors at 
night, ‘cruising about,’ as they would call it. After sup- 
per, therefore, they ranged themselves along the sides of 


,a large table in the middle of their room, and having 


elected a chairman, who was probably one of the two petty 
officers, they sang songs, which were chiefly of a most 


sentimental turn, but never without a chorus, in which all. 


hands (voices) joined most lustily. The more sentimental 
the song, the louder the chorus, as if ‘ Jack’ wanted to 
conceal the fact that his heart had been touched by the 
sentiment. One of their songs was so dreadfully pathetic, 
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and was sung in so effective a manner, that it ‘got into 
our heads,’ and as it was repeated every evening, we in- 
voluntarily exclaimed, ‘ There’s that horrible song again.’ | 
The chairman used his hammer freely, and so kept order. 

At ten o'clock punctually, all hands ‘turned in,’ and a| 
few minutes later, silence reigned in the house that 
sheltered from the bitter cold of that winter so many 
honest ‘ Britishers.’ 

Mr. Hallett was an excellent specimen of a young 
naval officer who strives to do his duty manfully and 
conscientiously. The men fell in, were inspected, and 
marched off to their work with a regularity quite equal to 
that observed on board ship; and at the same time they 
took to their work in the open plain with wonderful energy 
and good humour, in spite of the bitterly cold wind which 
prevailed the whole time. 

One of the petty officers named Keebles was a man 
of remarkable and unflagging energy, who, whenever a 
large rough stone came heavily with a thud to the ground, 
would exclaim, ‘Great was the fall thereof’ This man 
was strong with the crowbar, and one day, as he was 
working with it, moving a large stone, his gigantic efforts 
broke the bar, and Mr. Keebles came to the ground | 
among the loose stones of the wall. His serio-comic face 
alarmed us at first; but as his features relaxed gradually 
into a decided smile, one of his messmates applied to him 
his favourite quotation, ‘great was the fall thereof, given | 
out in imitation of the voice and manner of Keebles. { 

One stone of the great Salutarian inscription was extra 
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large, and must have weighed quite four tons. Before it 
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was removed from the walls I scarcely knew how to 
arrange about the conveyance of such a stone to the 
railway station, over about two miles of rough stony 


‘ ground, as an extra strong cart would be needed for the 


purpose. But, as we removed it from the wall, it parted 
in two pieces, the bigger of which did not quite break 
down our cart, although many a groan escaped it on the 
way. That cart did good service, for it removed most of 
the stones from the ruins and the Temple, and was in 
active service to the very day on which the works were 
abandoned. 

A great number (I believe more than two hundred) 
fragments of this inscription had fallen upon the pave- 
ment, and were recovered only after the removal of the 
earth, débris, and huge blocks of marble with which the 
passage was encumbered. 

The workmen at the British Museum afterwards 
showed great aptitude in joining these pieces together, 
although they are unacquainted with the Greek language. 
I have often seen them trying sideways, or upside down, 
pieces for which they have ultimately found their proper 
places. 

I shall never forget the valuable help so willingly and 
so cheerfully given to me by Captain Commerell and 
Lieutenant Hallett. The former paid more than one 
visit to the ruins, and personally took charge of and 
superintended the packing of one or two of the most 
valuable stones. He also allowed me to have as many of 
his crew as I required to remove the stones from the ruins 
to the railway station, to pack them carefully in cases, 
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made partly by his carpenters at Ayasalouk, and to take 
them from the station at Smyrna on board ship. 


Twenty days, as | have said, were thus employed, 


During the whole of that time, Mr. Hallett remained 
patiently enduring the discomfort of our quarters, and 
with great skill and judgment assisting me in surmount- 
ing difficulties which only a visitor to Ephesus can quite 
appreciate. Suffice it to say that we had to remove many 
heavy blocks of marble from sundry parts of the ruins to 
which there were no roads, and where it was almost 
impossible to draw the cart, even without a load. 

Captain Commerell had originally intended giving 
all his lieutenants a turn with me at Ephesus; but Mr. 
Hallett proved himself so expert at the work, and so 
pleasant a companion, that at my request he was allowed 
to remain. Captain, now Admiral, Commerell was one of 
the first sufferers in the Ashantee war, being grievously 
wounded with others in a small boat on the river. 

While the crew of the ‘ Terrible’ were employed at 
Ephesus, I kept very few men at work, but increased the 
number as soonas they left, hiring a new ganger, a young 
Catholic of Smyrna, named Vitalis. This man, it turned 
out, had very little control over the men, and was just 
as likely to be found prostrated at full length on the 
ground near the works, as standing over the men doing 
his duty. 

During the time I was digging in the city, I had great 
difficulty in getting good workmen; and my cavass (I 
had only one then) recommended a countryman of his, 
who, he said, would undertake to get me as many as I 
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ci needed. Accordingly, I gave this man authority to bring 
;me twenty men ; but, after an absence of two days, he 
brought me only eight, and of these only one was a 
| workman, the rest being café-loungers and idlers, who 
| ‘never seriously work long at anything, a very few piastres 
| sufficing to keep them in bread and tobacco for a month, 
The tall Albanian who brought me these miserable 
creatures, wanted to exact a sum per head for them, 
which would have brought his claim up to five or six 
dollars. I refused to give him more than one medjid or 
Turkish dollar. This he indignantly threw down on the 
table, but I obliged him to take it, and he left me, declaring 
| with a terrible oath that he would have his revenge when 
|I was off my guard. If what he told the station-master 
‘at Ayasalouk was true, he lay in wait for me for five 
' successive evenings, as I passed home alone through the 
cemetery. My purpose in going alone was to show him 
that I was not afraid of him, and that there was no chance 
of his obtaining money from me by intimidation. I must 
confess that at the time I felt some anxiety for my safety, 
as { was told that this man had killed another for some 
‘trivial difference, and he often boasted how well he had 
| escaped punishment for the murder by disguising himself. 
| I saw nothing of him, however, although I had looked out 
sharply for him as I passed between the bushes in the 
| cemetery, with my finger on the trigger of a revolvercarried 
ready in my coat pocket. On the fifth night the man came 
‘into the café where the station-master was seated, and, 
| breaking the stock of his gun as he threw it down, swore 
,onc of the fearful oaths in which such men indulge, de- 
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| 
claring he had not been able to catch me off my guard and 


get a shot at me. 

Mr. Cumberbatch, H.B.M.’s Consul at Smyrna, hear- 
ing of this, sent one of his cavasses, and had the man 
arrested and taken down to Smyrna, and he was sen- 
tenced to banishment for twelve months to Pergamos ; 
some of his kinsfolk and a fanatic priest being his surety. 
But now there aruse a greater danger than before, for he 
had a bloodthirsty cousin living near me, who was em- 
ployed as a cavass on the railway, and who, a few months 
before, had shot a man dead in the presence of my inform- 
ant fora quarrel about five piastres! This new antagonist, 
as I feared he might prove, came to see me, and asked 
me why I had had his cousin arrested, and seemed to go 
away satisfied when I told him he had threatened my life. 
Whether he was satisfied or not, he never attempted to 
molest me in any way, nor did I ever see him again, 
excepting on the occasion of riding with him and others 
one day on a trolly for a short distance. 

The labourers, employed from first to last on the 
excavations, have been of many nationalities, but were 
chiefly Turks, with a few Greeks. While I was exploring 
the Great Theatre with a force of seventy workmen, 
towards the close of the season 1867-8, a circumstance 
occurred, which more or less gratified my love of romance 
and adventure. One day, while my men were all at work 
in front of the Great Theatre, I went into the building 
alone to take some dimensions of the proscenium. [ at 
once smelt a very unpleasant odour, which I attributed 
to the decomposition of some dead beast. [ made no 
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enaie at the time to anyone, although this smell com- 
pelled me to leave my work undone. In the evening my 
ganger (Vitalis) came to my room, and with asolemn and 
mysterious manner asked me if I had not smelt a ‘ dread- 
ful smell’ in the Theatre, and whether I had seen 
anything. On my replying that I had smelt something, 
but seen nothing, he said, ‘It’s a dead man, Sir!’ He 
then went on to relate all that had come to his knowledge. 
His statements seemed to show that the body of a man 
had been buried at the Theatre under very suspicious 
circumstances. One of our Turkish labourers, named 
Osman, the only man of the whole seventy, then in my 
employment, who was regular at his devotions, had that 
morning told my ganger that on the previous Tuesday 
(four days before) he had assisted some of his fellow-work- 
men to bury the body of a man at the Theatre, and that 
they had threatened to kill the Greeks, if they told me 
or any of the authorities. 

The ganger had feared to tell me of this when he first 
heard of it, feeling sure, he said, that I might incur danger 
by investigating the matter ; but he had afterwards deter- 
mined to tell me, as he thought ‘ murders should not be 
hushed up, after the fashion of the country.’ I of course 
quite agreed with him, and ordered him to be in readiness 
in the morning with a ganz of half-a-dozen men for the 
purpose of exhuming the body for examination, the cir- 
cumstances of his secret burial and the threats of the 
Turks against the Greeks being most suspicious. My 
suspicions were further increased by remembering that 
when I came down to the workmen that day from the 
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interior of the theatre, one of them had tried to persuade 
me to give up digging there, saying there were other 
buildings much more promising, whereas here I had taken 
all that could be found. 

The following morning (Sunday) was ushered in hy 
such a storm of wind and rain as made it impossible for 
us to go to the Theatre. This gave me time to reflect, 
and I determined to avail myself of the advice and assist- 
ance, as well as of the authority, of the Mudir. I therefore 
rode up to Kirkenjee, the village where he lived, accom- 
panied by a zaptieh (a native policeman) and one of my | 
cavasses, The appearance of this village strikes the) 
person who approaches it for the first time as being} 
very peculiar, the houses presenting a very formidable | 
front from the radiating dabs of whitewash splashed 
around the windows, for the purpose, they say, of keep- 
ing off the ‘evil eye’—a common superstition in Asia 
Minor. The windows here were made to look like 
so many evil eyes, as I thought, glaring at you, and 
defying you to enter the village. This fashion gives 
a beggarly appearance to the houses, which are built 
of small stones, and covered with flat mud roofs. Kirk. 
enjee, however, is not so poor a place as it seems to be. 
The inhabitants are industrious, and cultivate the ground 
in the plain of Ephesus and for miles around. On feast 
days the women turn out clad in comfortable and smart 
dresses of light colours, and make a great display of gold 
coins, which they string and wear as armlets and necklaces. 
As we entered the village, a wedding party thronged out of 
the church gate, the bridegroom smothered by the congra- 
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Deon tulatory embraces of his male friends ; the bride, blushingly | 
happy, walking modestly behind, supported by two elderly | 
matrons, probably the mothers of the newly married pair. | 
The inhabitants of this village are said to be descended 
from the ancient inhabitants of Ephesus, who moved in a 
body to the more healthy abodes high up in the mountain, 
about two hundred years ago. The oldest inhabitant 
recently died, at the age, it is said, of 153 years! The 

Longevity; Mudir came from his house, and met me at the Konak. 

He at once promised to give me all the help in his 
power, and rode down with me to Ayasalouk, accom- 
panied by four zaptiehs armed with their guns, pistols, 
and yataghans. Although we were only six to seventy, 
we did not anticipate any resistance. At the same time 
we formed our plans for securing our prisoners, for the 
Mudir agreed with me that it would be necessary to arrest 
all the most suspicious of the workmen. As we ap- 
proached the village of Ayasalouk, the zaptiehs separated, 
and hurried on in different directions, leaving the Mudir 
and myself to ride along the ordinary road unattended. 
Night was fast coming on, and the short twilight favoured 
our plan. We entered the village without alarming those 
of my workmen whom we found in the cafés drinking or 
smoking. Having arrested and secured all whom we sus- 

5 adbal pected here, we obtained six or seven lengths of rope, and 
a lantern, and proceeded on our way to take the remainder 
at their sleeping places among the ruins. It was quite 
dark when we reached the first of them, and thus, as 
our numbers could not be ascertained, the men made 
no attempt at resistance, and we arrested them as we 
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found them, gang after gang, in the vaults and caverns, 
and tied them together, in groups of six or seven, to the 
number of thirty-six including the prisoners taken in the 
village. By the time all this was done, we had reached 
the front of the Great Theatre. The police then lighted 
the torches they had brought with them, and some of my 
workmen proceeded to exhume the body of the mur- 
dered man. This was no easy task, for the body had 
been deposited five or six feet.below the surface, and large 
stones had been heaped upon it. Two good hours were 
spent in getting at it, and when it was taken out, its ad- 
vanced state of decomposition left the exact manner of his 
death as much a mystery as before. The body was there- 
fore replaced, and we started for Ayasalouk with our 
prisoners. As I was the only person thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the holes and pitfalls I had dug on our 
road, I was obliged to lead the way, while the others 
followed me as closely as possible. Our march was per- 
formed in perfect silence. 

The following morning I visited the prisoners, one 
half of whom were crowded into the small room occupied 
by the police, while the others stood about the porch, 
closely watched. The Mudir’s secretary was engaged in 
taking down their names on a long strip of paper, before 
their departure as prisoners for Scala Nova. They 
were then again strongly tied together in five or six 
gangs, and so marched off with an armed escort, headed 
by the Mudir, who promised to bring them all back to 
their work the next day, after their examination by the 
Kaimachan (Governor). In the meantime I endeavoured 
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to supply their places by other men, as the elders of the 
village told me I must not expect my men to be returned 
to me for a long time. On the fourth day the Mudir re- 
turned with a message from the Kaimachan to the effect 
that he would like to see me. I therefore started off with 
the Mudir and a zaptieh. On the way to Scala Nova 
the Mudir had an opportunity of showing the excellence 
of his temper, for on attempting to pass by the lower 
bridle path at the foot of the rocky steep on which ‘St. 
Paul's Prison’ stands, the ground proved so swampy that 
his horse nearly disappeared beneath him, and he had to 
disengage himself as quickly as possible to get out of the 
slough. Horse, rider, saddle-bags, and all were covered 
with thick mud, but ‘ Zara yok’ (no matter) were the only 
words that escaped the patient Mudir. On reaching the 
first road-side café, which had the usual fountain and a 
plentiful supply of spring water, he spent more than half 
an hour in washing the mud off his clothes, his horse, and 
trappings. 

On approaching Scala Nova we fell in with a dozen 
armed zaptiehs, who had been out all night in search of 
robbers, the country being at that time infested by many 
bands of Greeks from Crete, who, having deserted the 
cause they had engaged to fight for, came, formidably 
armed with breechloaders, to the coast of Asia Minor. 
Here the mountains afforded them a safe retreat from the 
pursuit of the police, while they could swoop down from 
their hiding places upon any unfortunate travellers who 
might happen to pass within reach of them. 

On arriving at the Konak we were shown up into an 
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antechamber, where we were served with coffee. Some | Reception 


of the officials here took great interest in examining my 
revolver, as if it was the first they hadever seen. In due 
time we were shown into the Council Chamber, where 
we found the Kaimachan, the Mollah, and some of the 
Medjilis seated, with their legs crossed under them, on 
low, wide divans against the walls. 

My reception was the usual flattering one given to 
Europeans by Turkish gentlemen. A Turk is well pleased 
if he can speak any European language, however imper- 
fectly ; in this case, the Kaimachan knew a few words of 
German, and at the same time that he indicated which 
seat I should take, he said ‘Sitzen sie.’ From compli- 
ments we soon passed to the unpleasant business which 
had brought us together. The thirty-six prisoners having 
been ranged along the wall at the lower end of the room, 
I called over all their names, at the request of the Kai- 
machan, and recognised them man by man. 

The first man so called was motioned out by the 
Kaimachan. Seeing his plan, I gave them the same sign 
one by one, till they had all left the room. ‘And now,’ 
said the Kaimachan, ‘do you suspect any one of these men 
of having committed the murder?’ As I had suspected 
one man more than the rest only because my ganger had 
expressed his dislike of him, and because this man had 
done his best to avoid arrest by secreting himself, I felt 
that I had no real evidence against him. Not choosing 
to give utterance to my suspicions, I asked the Kaimachan 
whether he had obtained evidence against any of the men. 
As he said he had not, I requested him to let me take 
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them all with me back to the Excavations: and to this he 
consented, evidently glad to be rid of them. Having 
taken my leave of the Kaimachan and the other officials, 
I descended into the court-yard, where my men were 
standing in groups, waiting to hear what had been decided 
respecting them. There was not alittle exultation among 
the poor fellows when I told them they were free. I saw 


_|the place where they had been kept in durance vile. It 


was a dirty stable without light or air, without beds, and 
even without straw; and only a few of the men had taken a 
small bundle of rags to pillow their heads upon. Wretched 
as their lodging was I had to pay for it. We all returned 
together along the sea-shore to Ephesus, the men showing 
their delight by racing with my horse, or chasing one 
another into the sea, and gamboling like children as they 
ran along. I so far humoured them in their sport as to 
allow some of the most active of them to get to the Great 
Theatre before me, and as I passed on they gave a hearty 
cheer. 

The murder, I need scarcely say, was never found out. 
The victim was probably some poor unknown wayfarer ; 
and all that we could ascertain about him was that he was 
not a Turk, his hair being very long and thick. I was 
told in Smyrna that I might expect to be the next victim, 
if I took any steps to track murderers and bring them to 
justice. Cowardly murders are often committed in the 
streets of Smyrna, and the murderer is almost always 
allowed to escape until, after the lapse of a few months, he 
returns to his usual work as if nothing had happened, and 
no one attempts to interfere with him. 
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BeroreE leaving the city and working our way to the 
Temple, I must refer briefly to some of the remains of 
the public buildings in the city, not hitherto described in 
this book. 

Beginning at the Coressian Gate, we have near to it, 
on the south side, the Stadium, built probably in the time | 
of Augustus. The total length of this building, including 
the Theatre at the east end, is 850 feet ; the exact width 
cannot be exactly stated, the south side being entirely de- 
stroyed, but it exceeded 200 feet. Inthe Theatre, which 
formed part of the building, the gladiatorial games were 


probably exhibited. The seats of the Stadium were 
raised upon arched sub-structures on the north side, and | 
on the solid rock on the south side, where they appear | 
to have been more numerous. As many seats as existed 
on the north side, were continued around the circular end 
eastward. Every fragment of these seats has been 
carried away ; but in the Theatre many of them remain 
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‘in position. The western end of the Stadium was adorned 
| by an open columniated screen in two tiers. The bases 
of the lower columns still remain in position. 

On the north side of the Stadium there was a double 
, colonnade, which ran parallel with it for its whole length, 

and formed probably not only a grand entrance to the 
city, but also a promenade for the spectators in the 
Stadium, from the terrace of which steps probably de- 
scended every 50 feet, the vomitoria (doors of exit) of the 
Stadium being that distance apart. The shafts of the 
columns of the colonnade were of grey granite; the re- 
mainder of white marble. This structure belongs pro- 
‘bably to the same date as the Stadium. 

To the north of the colonnade there are considerable 
remains of a grand public building about 250 feet square, 
which Mr. Falkener has styled the Gymnasium of the 
Stadium. I excavated against the front wall; butas I did 
not succeed in finding any inscriptions, I will not venture 
to say positively what building it was. It may have been 
the Tyrant’s Palace, but I think it could not have been a 
gymnasium. On the north side of this building, which is 
here raised on very lofty arched sub-structures, the sea, as 
many have supposed, approached the city. I have, however, 
shown that if at any time there was water here, it must 
have been brought by a canal, like the one constructed 
between the river Cayster and the City Port. The lofty 
| Sub-structures are supposed by some to have been grana- 
jries; but they reminded me forcibly of the Chambers for 
|soldiery at Hadrian's Villa near Tivoli, in imitation of 

Czsar's Palace in Rome. 
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Opposite the Stadium, westward, is a truncated rocky | 


mound, on which Mr. Falkener with good reason places 
the Serapion. The levelled portion of the rock, which is 
of marble, gives an area of 250 square feet, in the centre 
of which is the circular rock-cut foundation of a large 
altar with four broad flights of steps and three piers for 
columns between each flight. The quadrangle appears 
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to have been surrounded on all sides by small cells or 
chambers, and the whole arrangement resembles that of 
the Serapion at Pozzuoli, near Naples. 

The Double Church, on the north side of the Forum, 
next claims our attention. It was probably one of the 
earliest Christian churches in Ephesus, and may have been 


built soon after the destruction of the Temple. The 
H2 
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eastern church is built entirely of stone; the western 
church is chiefly of brick. Both are terminated at the 
east end by an apse. 

The ruins of another church are to be seen at some 


distance up the northern slope of Mount Prion, not far 


from the ruins of a beautiful Roman temple, which is a 


| 


conspicuous object above the Agora. This Roman temple 
was of fine white marble, the fluted monolothic columns 
were thirty-nine feet long, and the entablature was richly 
sculptured. This beautiful ruin was an object of the 
greatest interest to visitors, and was allowed to remain 
undisturbed, until a Turk obtained permission from the 
authorities some years ago to take marble from the 
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ruins of Ephesus, and he carried off a great portion of, the Destruc, 
remains of this building. Before attempting to réarov ve pean 


some of the columns, he chopped off the flutings, and by ae, 
similar means lightened many of the large blocks he }*7:*.". 


wanted for the unsightly mosque which he was building = ioe 


in Smyrna. He thus disfigured this beautiful ruin and whe 
left it covered with marble chippings from the blocks he ig 
carried away, and the ruin is no longer interesting. This 

man carried on his work of destruction in the large mosque 
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at Ayasalouk, removing the extremely beautiful Kibleh 
and some highly ornamental marble slabs from the pulpit 
and other parts of the building. After all his trouble and 
expense, he was not allowed to use the stones which he 
had taken from the mosque, and which remain to this day 
at the railway station and in some of the narrow streets 
of Smyrna near his mosque. I was told that the mosque 
was built at the expense of a rich Turk, who undertook 
it as an act of devotion. 
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On vihe east side of the Forum and near the great 
Theatre there are the remains of a very fine stone building 


a Waich I believe was either the Prytaneum or the Curia. It 
‘is about 250 feet square, which is, singularly enough, the 


size of many of the public buildings in thecity. The solid 
piers of masonry, of which many remain, are particularly 
well built of large blocks of marble. It was probably 
erected about the same time as the great Gymnasium, 
which I assign to the first century of the Christian era. 

All around the Forum there appears to have been a 
colonnade, some of the slender granite shafts of which 
remain standing to this day. There was also an upper 
portico on the east side of the Agora, used probably as a 
promenade by the better classes of the Ephesians on the 
days of assembly in the Theatre, of which it is apparently 
an adjunct. This portico was paved with tessera, and each 
compartment between the piers was of a different pattern, 
resembling both in design and workmanship the style of 
the houses at Pompeii. Visitors to Ephesus have wan- 
tonly destroyed both this and another mosaic pavement 
found near the surface close to the Magnesian Gate. I 
have, in another part of this book, alluded to the manner 
in which visitors to the ruins of Ephesus destroyed any 
antiquities left on the surface. In the case of these 
| Mosaic pavements the disposition to destroy for mere 
destruction’s sake is more evident, the tessere having 
been picked up and left loose on the spot. 

The Opistholeprian Gymnasium or Thermz near the 
| Magnesian Gate is similar in plan to the Gymnasia at 
| Alexandria Troas, and at Tralles. It is a building of the 
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REMAINS OF PORTICOS. 


first century, about 250 feet square, and is surrounded by 
an ample diaulos, decorated on the south side by a screen 
with marble figures of Persians nearly 11 feet high. One of 
these was found prostrate near its original position ; the 
head, hands, and feet are missing, and these were probably 
of coloured marble. The remains of many other porticos 


QA a 


Mosaic Pavement near Great Vheattc 


and colonnades at Ephesus appear still above ground; 
but without extensive excavations, their position, direc- | 
tion, and extent cannot be ascertained. 


The ancient Greek Fort on the hill near the canal | st.Paul's | 


- leading to the City Port, and commonly called St. Paul's’ 
Prison, consists of two stories, each containing four rooms | 


| Prison, 
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opening into one another: the upper story was approached 
| by wide external stone steps, similar to those leading up to 
the walls of the city on Mount Prion. 

In the swampy ground north of the city, and about 
eighty yards distant from the wall, I found what I think 
must have been the Pnyx of Ephesus. Here was a large 


Plan of Poyx. 


lisolated white marble rock about 150 feet by 80 feet, and 
standing about eight feet above the present surface of the 
ground. There is a bema or platform and steps ascend- 
ing to it, facing the city wall; I was strongly reminded 
by it of the Pnyx at Athens. : 

The hill at Ayasalouk is surmounted by a large castle 
which was toa great extent rebuilt by the Turks on the 
/southern side. There are considerable remains also of a 
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large public building of the same character as the building | Castle at | 
in the city near the Stadium. iene 

A very large area remains unexplored between the 
double church on the north side of the Forum and the city 
wall. Here might have stood the Hippodrome of Ephesus, | The Hip-: 
if such a building ever existed. podarere, 

It is my opinion that the majority of the public build- 
ings referred to in this chapter may be attributed to 
the time of Augustus and Tiberius. 

The Roman aqueduct which conveyed water to the Nacstaheg 
city of Ephesus from the mountain on the road to | 
Magnesia ad Meeandrum, traversed the ravine of the | 
pass from east to west, and was there built upon arches 
in the time of Tiberius, as shown by an inscription upon 
the structure. A view of this is given in ‘ Falkener’s 
Ephesus ;’ it forms a pretty architectural feature in the 
Ephesus pass and it was near this that the Chalet | lived 
in was situated. My change of residence from the Chalet 
in this lonely place to the house at Ayasalouk was the 
commencement of a new phase in my life in those parts, 
and being close to the railway station, I witnessed many 
a scene amongst the natives which was more or less 
amusing and interesting. Large parties of Greeks, con- | Modern 
sisting sometimes of several families, came to Ayasalouk aia 
on their way between Smyrna and Scala Nova. Sometimes 
they were simply passing through to some festival at Scio 
or elsewhere, sometimes they were migrating from one 
place to another, and had all their furniture and personal 
belongings with them; the men and women mounted on 
sorry beasts that could scarcely be called horses, the 
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women sitting astride on a pillow and holding the children 
in front of them. They generally allowed ample time 
for a hearty meal from the baskets which they carried with 
them, and having placed the provisions on the ground 
they grouped themselves around them in large parties 
and dzpped their bread in the same dis of sour milk or 
olive oil. There is in the modern Greek a peculiar sort 
of kindheartedness which I should regret leaving un- 
mentioned : they have great sympathy for one another in 
cases of illness or any kind of affliction, and three genera- 
tions can live together contentedly under the same roof 
and with one common ménage for all. Respect for elders, 


‘which is quickly disappearing from amongst us in England 


is still customary with the Greeks and Turks, I have seen 
a child on being introduced to an elderly Turkish gentle- 
man, approach him with reverence, take his hand, kiss it, 
raise it to her forehead, and then gently release it. I leave 
the reader to contrast this with the happy (?) results of 
our boasted civilization. 

When I first resided at Ayasalouk, which was early 
in the year 1868, my ménage was of the most unpretend- 
ing description ; and although I had provided myself with 
a cook, I was often without meat, when the fasts, which 
he religiously observed, made him indifferent to the con- 
tents of our larder. Sometimes my neighbour the station- 
master had more meat than he wanted, and was glad to 
find a customer for the surplus. The station-master's 
wife, who was a kind-hearted woman, knowing the care- 
lessness of my cook, often asked the man what his 
master had for dinner. One evening, when she made 
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this interesting inquiry, the man appears to have — 


in a bad humour, and replied rudely, the result of | 
which was the following letter from her :— 


‘ Memorandum to Wood Esq. 
*8/1, 1868. 

‘Dr. Sir,—Hearing from Mr. C that you have | Carus | 
asked him about a piece of pork or beef, if we could | 
spare, I therefore though (Sir) of asking your Cook if 
you had anything for supper, and if not I could spare: 
very little of what we had for ourselves, but by the bad | 
manner your man replied to my question, it astonished 
me, saying in a great voice (that could be heard to a a 
great distance) do / know what Mr. Wood does, do 
not bother me. 

‘I sure you Sir that if I have been a man to the way 
the impudent beger replied I would serve him well, 
please give him to understan that he has not to deal 
with his own sort. 

‘You are welcome to a piece of roased pork if you 
desire. ‘Yours truly, 


‘Mi C=, | 
‘To Mr. Wood, Excavator of Ephesus.’ | 


Mr. and Mrs. C. were natives of Corfu, and had. 
therefore acquired some little knowledge of English. 

It appears that at one time one of my people had | 
without my leave set up a bakal’s shop to supply the: 
workmen, and this was made known to me by a letter 
from the bakal, which shall speak for itself :— 


\ 
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‘ Ayassalook: 7/2/71. 
‘Wood, Esq. 


‘Dear Sir,—If you'll have to ask me for why I did 
not gave breads to your men I'll beg to inform you that 
in concequence that your man ——- many times made 
me loss money from many workmen of yours whenever 
they were to leave your service he should I think have 
my Self adviced for to ask my money but he always is 
doing the contrary expresly for to make me loss money. 
Please take note also that he has doned a_ ware- 
house and supplis all the provisions except the bread 
and I have told him in present of the Station Master 
here that I would prefer to give him as many Sacks of 
flour he want for to give them all bread, because I am 
sorry to say that I cannot have for forty breads three 
Servanz and horse more. I leave it to your Kind Self 
to have it arrangt as am poor and I like to have friends 
and not enemies,’ 


Another letter from the Greek Bakal. 


‘Dear Sir,—In Same time I beg to inform you that 
as to-day in your presenz (name omitted) zmsu/ted me by 
calling me dyer I cannot axcept it, as I work just now 
fourteen years on the Ottoman Railway Company and 
never heard such words (in reproach). 

‘ Please in future get some body other to supply your 
men with breads and oblige and if the other one has not 
flour, for these few days I can promise to him presently 


five sacks— 
‘Yours servant, 


‘Extras Danos.’ 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


One of the Ephesian landowners lived at Scala Nova, 
and was on friendly terms with the Kaimachan of that 
place. He therefore prevailed upon him to send a com- 
plaint to the Pasha of Smyrna, with the view of putting a 
stop to my excavations in the open plain. The Pasha 
forwarded the document to our Consul, who immediately 
favoured me with a copy of it to guide me in my pro- 
ceedings. The following is a translation of this docu- 
ment, dated July 28, 1870 :— 

‘The Council of the country in question alleging by 
a Magbata that Mr. Wood, an English subject searching 
for antiquities in the district of Ayasalouk, has laid waste 
the lands of many cultivators, they have demanded the 
execution of what is necessary. | 

‘Some days since Ahmed Bey, member of the Council 
for the proceedings, and Costandi Effendi, member of the | 
Council of the administration, have been sent on business 
to the aforesaid country, have seen with their own eyes 
the land dug by Mr. Wood. Taking into consideration | 
their report chiefly on the land situated in the neighbour- 
hood of the said country, between three, five, and eight 
steps, and from three to ten pikes deep, are dug wells, 
and to close the wells dug in each piece of land, from one | 
to two thousand piastres must be spent, and without 
filling up the aforementioned wells it is impossible to 
cultivate the aforementioned land. 

‘As the cultivation of the land has remained all be- 
hind to sow sesame and maize, they can no longer sow it. 


Whenever the agriculturist asks the aforesaid Mr. Wood 
tc fill up the aforesaid wells, he allows the time to pass 
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under various pretences, and every day he makes forty 
or sixty workmen work on the land of this one or that 
one, and the marbles and antiquities which he finds he 
takes away, and immediately shuts them up in boxes 
without letting anyone see them, and sends them to 
Smyrna by railway. 

‘This being verified, has been told to us as being a 
great drawback to the agriculturists. 

‘Will you take into consideration that this does great 
harm to the interests of the agriculturists; and that you 
may see it more clearly, we submit to you also the Mag- 
bata of the aforesaid Council. The execution of what is 
necessary depends on the opinion of your adviser. It is for 
this we take the liberty of presenting to you the present 
Magbata—on this subject, as on all occasions, it belongs 
to him who has the right to command.’ 

I may here add that I was not compelled to discon- 
tinue my explorations, nor to fill up the holes I had 
dug when this communication was made to the Pasha 
of Smyrna; but I afterwards filled up of my own accord 
. most of the holes to which the complaint referred. 
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Havinec found the Magnesian and Coressian Gates, 
mentioned in the great Salutarian inscription, I set as 
many men to work as I could spare from the great 
Theatre, to open up the roads leading from these gates 
outside the City. In doing this I had to clear a large 
space near the Magnesian Gate, which I found had con- 
sisted of three openings, one of which was for the use of 
foot passengers, the other two for chariots and waggons. 
This gate was fortified by large loop-holed towers which 
flanked it on both sides. The whole of the superstruc- 
ture of the gate had fallen on the pavement, leaving the 
piers standing only 7 or 8 feet high. The pavement re- 
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‘mained intact, with deeply cut chariot-ruts as at Pompeii. 


On the two central piers crosses had been cut, like those 


‘at the Theatre and other public buildings in the City ; 


showing that the Christians in those days could exbibit 
the emblem of their new faith without fear of persecution, 
as they could not have done in the time of Trajan and 
Pliny. Onthe front of one of the central piers was sculp- 
tured a small bas-relief of Nemesis, the Goddess of Re- 
tribution, with the long wings and wheels symbolical of 
the swiftness of her vengeance. This work has unfortu- 
nately been destroyed by visitors to the ruins. I was 
afterwards assured that these barbarians were some of 
the passengers of an English boat, but I did not believe it. 

I examined all the blocks of stone which had formed 
the superstructure of the gate, in search of an inscription 
which would give certain information as to its name; but 
I found only a line or two with the name of the Emperor 
Vespasian, in whose time the gate had probably been re- 
erected. I also found near the gate a large block which 
probably formed part of the superstructure; on this was 
carved the subject of our wood-cut, which I have sup- 
posed may represeat Peace and War. 

Near the gate and outside of it, was found the in- 
scribed pedestal which had probably supported a figure of 
the River Marnas, and which informs us that the water 
of that river was here brought into the City. Before the 
discovery of this inscription we had only known of the 
existence of this river in the Plain of Ephesus by some 


| ancient copper coins of the time of Domitian, and its 
whereabouts in the plain was unknown. We can now 


THE RIVER MARNAS. 


fix its position with tolerable accuracy. It was probably 
the river which took its rise in the Ephesus Pass, and 
fell into the river Selinus, somewhere between the Mag- 


nesian Gate and Ayasalouk. The figure on the coin is 


helmeted. 


Immediately outside the gate, on the south side, there 


were the remains of an extremely handsome sarcophagus 
ornamented with festoons of fruit and flowers, supported by 
boys, and inscribed with the name Polycarpos accompanied 


Peace and War. 


by across. I also found near the gate two sun-dials, one 
entirely of marble, the other of stone with an iron gnomon. 
I had to clear a wide space, for the distance of 140 feet 
outside the gate, before I reached the point where the 
road bifurcated, one branch of it leading around Mount 
Coressus towards Ayasalouk, the other towards the 
Ephesus Pass, and onward to Magnesia ad Mzandrum. 
It was this latter road that gave the name to the gate. 
I 
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we to I soon determined which of these two roads was more 
i eee likely to lead to the Temple. The road leading to Ayasa- 
louk, thirty-five feet in width, and paved with immense 
blocks of marble and limestone, was very deeply worn into 
four distinct ruts, showing the constant passing and repass- 
ing of chariots and other vehicles. The road leading to 
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Road to | Magnesia, on the other hand, showed little or no wear, the 
Meg- | marks of wheels being scarcely discernible. Along the 
sides of this road, however, I found some very interesting 
| tombs and monuments, and I therefore opened it up for 
the distance of nine hundred yards, beyond which there 


|scemed to be no tombs or sarcophagi. 
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One of the most curious tombs discovered here was | Interest- | 
that of D. Publicius Fructus, who was a Lictor of the | '™@°°™* 
Proconsul Fonteius Agrippa. Ina large sunk panel are 
carved the fasces, and an axe surmounted by the head 
of ¢dBos (Terror). This man had died at the early’ 
age of thirty years. An inscription on a sarcophagus! 
records the death of Valerius, a soldier who served in 
the Roman army for eight years, and died at the age 
of twenty-six years and six months. Another tomb 
was that of M. Calpurnius Rufus, Preetorian legate of 
Cyprus, Pontus, Bithynia, and the province of Asia.” 

Near this were found the tombs of Metrodorus the 
Ephebarch,® and of Marcus Helvius Geminus, Imperial 
Propretor of Asia.‘ 

Many other tombs have interesting inscriptions, some 
of which relate to personages who held high official posts 
under the Roman Empire. In a sarcophagus by the 
side of the road leading to Magnesia ad Mzandrun, I 
found a well-executed profile, probably of the occupant, | Ancient 
carved in wood, in a fair state of preservation, but which ee: 
would not bear careless handling. In another sarcophagus 
we found a perfect skeleton, with the arms bent at the 
elbows and crossed on the chest. By the side of the 
road we also found a dedication by Earinus, who held the | 
office of Tabularius of the province of Asia. 

The road to Magnesia winds amongst the sub- 
structures of monuments, some of which are of large 


1 See Appendix, Inscription on Tombs, Sarcophagi, &c. 
9 Jbid. 9 Jbid. 4 Tid. 
* Appendix, Sundries. 
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| proportions and very massive, and are evidently raised 
over the remains of persons of distinction. These are to 
be traced for more than two miles beyond the gates. 

In opening the road towards Ayasalouk, I found at 
first only a few large marble sarcophagi, inscribed with 
the names of the occupants; and none of these were of 
special interest. The discovery of them was occasionally 
announced by the English ganger, who informed me in 
quite an excited manner, ‘They've found another sar- 
copalus, Sir |’ 

The Coressian Gate appeared to have been used only 
by foot passengers, as I could discover no signs of wheel 
traffic in the road leading from it. I found tombs on both 
sides of this road, and a number of handsome sarcophagi, 
large and small, in position. At the distance of 500 yards 
outside the Gate, the road bifurcated, the branch to the 
left leading to a point some distance north of the hill at 
Ayasalouk, where it probably joined the road to Smyrna. 
The other led direct to the sacred precinct of the Temple, 
as I afterwards ascertained. The road which led around 
Mount Coressus from the Magnesian Gate, crossed at this 
point, and passed on northward. 

Built into one of the piers of the Coressian Gate, 
was found part of a frieze from some more ancient public 
building, inscribed with an epitaph in eight elegiac 
verses.! 

Looking now from the Magnesian Gate in the 
direction of the road which I had selected as the most 


1 Appendix, Sundries from Ephesus, Inscription No. 1. 
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likely to lead to the Temple, I could see no ground | 
within six hundred feet which could possibly be the site ; | 
yet this appeared to be the length of the Stoa or Portico 
of Damianus described by Philostratus as uniting the 
Temple with the city. There was, however, one pro- 
mising feature, which I did not overlook; this was aj 
decided xd@o8os or descending road, similar to that | 
described by Philostratus, where the portico was said to | 
begin, that is at the Magnesian Gate. 

I determined ultimately to set aside for a time the. 
question as to the exact length of the portico, and to, 
bestow all my means and energy in opening up as great 
a length of the road as I possibly could, with the balance 
I had then in hand, before the hot season should set in. 
The discovery of the Magnesian Gate was a great stride 
towards that of the Temple itself; and I was satisfied 
in my own mind that I was making fair progress. Of 
this, however, I had to convince the Trustees, that I might 
obtain the necessary funds to continue the excavations. 
I therefore opened up the outer side of the road around 
the mountain, in search of a road which led away from it 
towards the open plain, where I thought the Temple must 
inevitably be found. 

I succeeded in exploring five hundred yards of the 
road in this manner by the time my funds were ex- 
hausted. At this distance from the gate I found the 
stone piers of a portico which must have been that of 
Damianus. I now concluded that this portico was of 
great length, and that the six hundred feet of it men- 
tioned by Philostratus as having been built of stone, 
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was of a more ornate character than the remainder. 
; The clouds had begun to disperse, and the difficulties to 
Weber 
Early in May I suspended the excavations, and 
returned to England, to rejoin my family, from 
whom I had been separated since September, and to 
‘make arrangements, if possible, fur the prosecution 
of the explorations during another season, which I had 
determined should in future exclude the summer 
months. 
tye One of the difficulties in conducting excavations at 
pernces Ephesus, and one of my greatest enemies, was the fever 
ion which prevails there, and which is generated by the ex- 
tensive marshes near the river Cayster on the north side 
of the city. I was not sufficiently careful, and for years 
took no precautions, such as generous living and occa- 
sional relaxation would have afforded’ me against the 
common foe. I was therefore a constant sufferer, and 
my courage and powers of endurance were put to severe 
tests, and threatened from time to time to break down. 
Other hindrances, difficulties, and dangers were caused 
partly by the vexatious stoppage of the works by the 
different Pashas of Smyrna, who succeeded one another 
so rapidly that as soon as I had propitiated one of them 
I found myself obliged to conciliate another; and in part 
by the insufficiency or inefficiency of workmen. Large 
parties of my best workmen were sometimes taken 
without notice by the railway companies and _ others. 
Then, too, my life was repeatedly threatened and even 
attempted; and there was always the danger of injury 


FLOODS IN ITALY. 


from falling earth and stones, from which I had aati 
narrow escapes. | 

But above all these there was the fear of failure for 
want of funds to continue the excavations. This caused 
me constant anxiety at that time. In my less sanguine 
or hopeful moods, I would sometimes wish for a great 
earthquake to open up a chasm, and reveal the secret ; 
but if this had happened, I should have lost the credit of 
finding the Temple. During my stay in England, the 
Trustees of the British Museum determined to proceed 


with the works, and Mrs. Wood accompanied me _ on | Joumey- 


my return to”Smyrna towards the end of October. We 
were detained at Vogogna for five days by the floods 
with twenty others who came over the Simplon Pass at 
the same time. As the roads and bridges were washed 
away, and could not be put in order for some months, 
we continued our journey by a circuitous route which 
brought us to Baveno on the Lago Maggiore. The 
water had risen in the lake to the first-floor windows of 
the houses, and by the time we reached Milan we had 
seen enough water to satisfy the keenest hydropathist 
living. To get to the salle-a-manger of the hotel at 
Baveno, a narrow plank was placed from one window to 
another across the street, which was then like one of 
the Venetian canals. No lady could therefore cross to 
the room where dinner was served, and we went on our 
way fasting. 

On our arrival at Ephesus I set to work immediately 


ing from 
England, 


Continu- 
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with the few men I could get together on the spot, | works. 


beginning from the point where I had suspended work in | 
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\ phagi, 


Sarco- 


May, and continuing to open up the road leading around 
Mount Coressus towards Ayasalouk. Tombs of every 
description, but chiefly sarcophagi of white marble, of the 
third, fourth, and fifth century of our era, were found on 
both sides of the road. - 

I also found in position the majority of the stone piers 
of the Portico of Damianus in a continuous line on the 
inner side of the road, that is, nearest the mountain. 
This portico was twelve feet wide between the piers. 
As I found no remains of the superstructure, I pre- 
sume that it was of wood: the portion described by 
Philostratus as being of stone for the length of a stadium 
(600 feet) was probably that part nearest the Temple, 
which remains undiscovered. Between the piers of the 
portico nearest the road we found sarcophagi of the 
largest size, all of which bore Greek or Latin inscriptions. 

Where the road changes direction at rather an acute 
angle, to make its course conformable to the shape of the 
mountain, I found a continuous row of sarcophagi suc- 
ceeded for some distance by tombs of every description. 
Some of the sarcophagi, which were chiefly of white 


marble, had the Christian monogram AW SV carved 


upon their covers. These were of the fourth or fifth cen. 
tury. Other sarcophayi were ornamented with bulls’ 
heads and rams’ heads, and festoons of fruit and flowers ; 
others, again, were much plainer, some -being roughly 
blocked out for similar decoration.! 


' Appendix, Inscriptions on Tombs, &c. 
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I was unwilling to open any of the tombs or sarco- | Contents 
phagi ; but finding that my workmen and others were less one 
scrupulous, I carefully removed some of the covers of 
the latter, and after examination of the contents, replaced 
them. In one of these, 1 found the complete skeletons of 
fourteen persons, but nothing more ; eight of the bodies 
had been placed in one direction, and the position of the 
remainder was reversed. This sarcophagus must have! 
been used as a family grave or vault is at the present 
day. 

In another large sarcophagus I found four skeletons, 
four flat terra-cotta dishes, and four small terra-cotta 
vases, but no coins, jewellery, or other article of value. 
In none of these did I find or expect to find the obolus or 
passage money for Charon, as they were all Christian 
tombs. 

On a white marble cippus placed over one of the 
tombs in addition to the usual sepulchral inscription, 
there were four lines of Greek poetry relating to T. 
Calpurinius who came from the banks of the Rhine.! 
This inscription is remarkable for being cut with great 
precision, and deeply incised. 

Some of the tombs were vaulted chambers, finished 
in stucco, and roughly painted, with inscribed tablets over 
the marble doorways, which were filled in with rubble 
masonry. 

A few of the tombs were ornamented with groups of 
figures in bas-relief. See woodcut, page 123. 


> Appendix. Inscriptions from Tombs, &c. 
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Sepul- 
chral re- 
cesses. 


Our woodcut represents a curious monumental stone 
from a Christian tomb. 

On the side of the mountain near this road an upper 
road for foot passengers had been constructed by arched 
recesses where they were required by the irregularities 


Clinstian Tombstone 


of the natural formation. Many of these recesses had 
been used as columbaria. 

Above this road, which can be traced, with few inter- 
ruptions, all round the mountain from the Magnesian to 
the Coressian Gate, some rough rock-cut inscriptions 
may be seen with a great number of small deep recesses 
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(loculi) for sepulchral urns, which probably had been 
closed by inscribed marble or bronze slabs. Some of 
these recesses might have been for votive offerings, and 
probably had sculptured facings like the examples in the 
British Museum. Higher up the side of the mountain 
and near the Magnesian Gate there remains one large 
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roughly hewn sarcophagus. There might have been many 
more originally, as this part of the mountain, outside the 
walls, appears to have been one vast cemetery. 
This side of Mount Coressus is remarkable for its | Quarries. 
extensive and deep quarries, none of which, however, yield 
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white marble, as has been often erroneously stated, the 
rock being gray crystalline limestone, or gray marble. 
Some of these quarries are more than 100 feet deep. 
The wild birds build their nests in them now in perfect 
safety, and here the traveller might sit from sunrise 
to sunset without seeing a fellow-creature; the scene 
forcibly reminding one of the ‘ rough quarries’ and ‘ rocks ’ 
in Othello’s oration before the senate. 

As the tombs and sarcophagi along the main road 


Rock-cut Sepulchra] Recesses, 


were placed side by side as closely as possible, 1 opened 
up the outer side of the road with a continuous trench, 
always looking for the road, which I thought must 
inevitably lead off from it towards the Temple. 

In this Street of Tombs, which, as I eventually learnt. 
led to the Temple, and which I would venture to call the 
Via Sacra, were found hundreds of terra-cotta lamps of 
various forms and sizes, some quite plain, others orna- 
mented with the forms of human, heroic, or mythological 


figures, or by animals in relief. We found also ivory and 
bone pins, from one inch and a half to five inches long, 
some of which had been covered with a coating of gold 
leaf. 

I did not succeed in finding the site of the Jewish 
Cemetery which must have existed at Ephesus, but it was 
possibly at some distance from the city, and in a part of 
the plain where no excavations were made. 

Amongst other miscellaneous antiquities found in the | Misella- 
course of the excavations may be mentioned fragments of tiquiies, | 
small terra-cotta figures, most of which were roughly 
moulded ; one ‘or two pheasant whistles in terra-cotta, 
ivory and bone knife-handles, bronze nails, buckles, and 
a few iron implements, fragments in ivory of musical instru- 
ments, marbles of the same size as those used by school- 
boys in modern times, a few mechanics’ implements, of 
which the most remarkable was a small well-made bronze 
square for marking off right angles, fragments of bronze 
basins, a bronze mirror, &c. 

Some of the inscriptions on the tombs and elsewhere | Inscrip. 
are worthy of particular mention here. 

(1.) An inscription on a tablet over the door-way of | 
a tomb, in Greek and Latin, to the memory of P. 
Terentius Olympus and his family. 

(2.) An inscription to the memory of Faustina, who 
filled the office of xoopyrepa of Artemis and to her 
husband Menander.? 


(3.) A small sarcophagus of white marble, ornamented 


? See Appendix, Inscriptions from Tombs, &c. 
2 [bid. 
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like the large‘ones, with rams’ heads and festoons, inscribed 
with the name Anassa, wife or daughter of Apollonius. 


(4.) Another similar sarcophagus, inscribed with the — 


name Pannychos, his wife Pithane, and his daughter 
(name omitted), in Greek and Latin. 

(5.) The pedestal of a statue erected in honour of 
Aelius Marcianus Priscus, an Agonothetes in the public 
games, probably of Ephesus. Two sides of this pedestal 
are covered with an inscription, part of which appears to 
be a letter from a Proconsul named Carus.’ 

(6.) An inscribed tablet in the name of a family of 
gladiators, when Tiberius Julius Rheginus filled the office 
of Asiarch. 

(7.) Another monumental tablet, with an inscription 
in Latin, recording the name of Apollonius, who was 
Verna Arcarius of the Province of Asia. 

In a comparatively modern building near the road to 
Magnesia, and about a mile from the city gate, I found 
| the upper stone of an ancient tomb inscribed with the 
‘name of Paullus Fabius Persicus, Pontifex, Sodalis 

Augustalis, Frater Arvalis. 

Pausanias, in his description of Greece, tells us that 
| the Sepulchre of Androclus, surmounted by the figure of 
|a man in armour, was in his time to be seen in the road 
which led from the Temple of Artemis to the Temple of 
Jupiter Olympius and the gates called Magnesian. 

Bearing this passage in mind, I looked anxiously for 
this ancient monument in the road which I was there 


1 Appendix, Inscriptions from Great Theatre. 
2 Appendix, zd¢d. 
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opening up. When I came to a point where this and 
other buildings might have stood, I cut a number of 
cross trenches towards the open plain from the outer 
side of the road, and in this manner found what I believe 
was the lower part of this sepulchre. These founda- 
tions consisted of several courses of cushioned masonry 
composed of immense blocks of white marble, mounted 
ona plinth which formed a base 42 feet square. There 
was a doorway on the east side. A trench cut through 
the interior of the monument led to no further discovery. 
The whole of the superstructure had been carried away. 
The discovery of these remains was most encourag- 
ing, as it assured me that I had not missed my way, and 
that I was still fairly on the road to the Temple. The 
Sepulchre of Androclus is 2,600 feet from the Magnesian 
Gate, and it was discovered in February 1869. 

I] had sought in vain for the Temple of Jupiter; but 
I believe it would be found between the Sepulchre of 
Androclus and the Magnesian Gate and between the 
road and the mountain. 

I employed at that time rather a sharp-witted and 
unscrupulous ganger. When I began digging the trenches, 
one of which unearthed the Sepulchre of Androclus, 
the occupier of the land came to ask him whether his 
master intended cutting many more of those ugly holes, 
and what right he had to dig them at all. The ganger, 
foreseeing opposition and possibly the stoppage of the 
works, replied with an ingenious lie, after the fashion 
of the country, that his master’s right was greater than 
his (the occupier’s); for whereas the latter had paid only 
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a few piastres for his right (such as it was), his master 
had paid a large sum of money to the Turkish Govern- 
ment for the privilege of digging there. This appeared 
to satisfy the man, who very likely had no right what- 
ever to the land, which remained uncultivated for years 
after I had passed over it. The trenches remained 
open up to the time of my leaving Ephesus, and no one 
had applied to have them filled up, The average depth 
of the excavation along the road traced from the Mag- 
nesian Gate was about 12 feet. 

Having thus, in the Sepulchre of Androclus, another 
clue to the site of the Temple, I now continued the ex- 
cavation with renewed hope of success, and with the 
energy with which that hope did not fail to inspire me. 
At the same time I feared that if 1 did not succeed dur- 
ing that season of 1868-69, in finding some more satis- 
factory clue to the exact site of the Temple than a mere 
road (however promising I might think it), I should not 
obtain another grant, and that thus for want of funds I 
might be obliged to abandon the excavations. 

The fear of failure now cost me many a pang, as | 
looked over the smooth Plain of Ephesus, with its gentle 
uninterrupted incline towards the sea, and without any 
mound to indicate the site of such a building as the 
Temple of Artemis. 

Passing onward from the Sepulchre of Androclus, I 
continued opening up the road, and by now sinking my 
pits less frequently than before, I very quickly explored 
‘another 600 feet of road. This brought me nearly oppo- 
‘site an ancient road, or bridle-path, which led over the 
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depressed centre of Mount Coressus towards the Forum | 

on the west side of the city. I here found the road I Discovery 
had been so anxiously looking for, leading away from the | leading to 
foot of the mountain towards the cemetery at Ayasalouk. “Temple 
This road was 45 feet wide, 10 feet wider than the road I | 

had been exploring from the Magnesian Gate. This dis- , | 
covery was another great stride towards success. As faras- | 
I was able to explore it, on both sides of the road were | 


marble sarcophagi, one of which was ornamented with a; | 


| | 


| 
| 


Sarcophagus with Medusa's Head 


Medusa’s head in relief, and was inscribed with the name! 
of P. Cornelius Nicephorus, Nomenclator. 

A great and apparently insuperable difficulty now pre- , piffeul- | 
sented itself. I was unable to explore the newly found |“* 
road for any distance. The whole Plain of Ephesus had 
that year been sown with barley, and as we were then in 
the month of April, it had grown up to nearly its full 
height. Barley in Asia Minor grows high enough to con- 
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ceal a man on horseback. I could not venture to cut the 
barley, as I had not the means to compensate the pro- 
prietors or occupiers of the land, and the admission of 


their claims might have brought upon me a large number 
of demands, for holes and trenches left open in the ground 


already explored. I took advantage of a modern boun- 
dary between two barley fields, to trace the road for 
several hundred fect. Looking onward in the direction 
which it took, I found it pointed towards some large 


olive trees which grew by the side of a modern boun- 
| dary, more than half a mile distant, where I had before 


sunk a trial hole without any satisfactory result, the 
sand and stones having fallen in before the hole had 
been sunk to a sufficient depth. 

I determined now to venture the small sum total of 
my balance in hand upon one or two trenches near the 
olive trees, and as many trial holes, in the ground 
between them and the foot of the mountain, as the inter- 
mediate boundaries might allow. But I had scarcely be- 
gun to act upon this resolution, when the Mudir, having 
an eye to the contents of a large sarcophagus found near 
the Coressian Gate, stopped the excavations, under the pre- 
tence that my firman required renewal. This was a most 
provoking interruption, but there was no remedy but to 
go at ance to Constantinople, and obtain the renewal of my 
firman for another year. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales were then at the 
Turkish capital, and there seemed little hope of my 


affairs being attended to; but through the good offices of 
| Sir Henry Eliott, our Ambassador at Constantinople, I 
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| 
returned to Smyrna in less than a week, with renewed | 


power to continue the excavations. | 

When I returned to Ephesus, I found that the Mudir, ' ihe. 
taking advantage of my absence, had opened the large | 
sarcophagus, with what result I never ascertained. I | 
may here explain that a mudir is a deputy collector of ' 
taxes in an appointed district, where he is also head of | 
the police and may make arrests, but he must take his 
prisoners before a pasha or kaimachan, for trial and judg- | 
ment. 

I new put a dozen men to dig a large trench near the Works re. 
olive trees, and’a few others to dig some trial holes, pee 
wherever the boundaries between the fields permitted, in 
order to trace the direction of the road leading to the 
Temple. In a few days we found in the large trench a 
thick wall, built with large blocks of stone and marble, 
which I hoped would prove to be the peribolus wall of; 
the sacred precinct of the Temple. | 

I had applied to the Trustees for a further advance of , suppie- 
200/,, to continue the excavations till the end of May. My rani 
application was fortunately successful ; at the same time it 
was intimated to me, that this additional grant was only 
allowed in consideration of my having worked at this 
apparently hopeless enterprise for so many years, and that 
unless I succeeded in finding something more satisfactory 
than a road and a wall, to prove that I was now approach- 
ing the site of the Temple, I must not expect further funds ! 
to continue the search. Thus it will be seen what a nar- 
row escape we had of losing the prize which ultimately 
rewarded our perseverance. 
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I now carefully studied the ground in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the morsel of wall found near the olive 
trees. I observed that the wall took the same direction as 
that of a modern boundary which formed an angle near 
the trench I had dug. Suspecting that the modern boun- 
dary might mark the position of an ancient wall, I cut 
another large trench and hit most fortunately upon the 
angle of the wall into which weve built two large stones, 
equidistant from the angle, with duplicate inscriptions 
in Latin and Greek, by which we are informed that 
this wall was built by order of Augustus in the twelfth 
year of his Consulate and the eighteenth year of his 
Tribunitian power B.c. 6 and that it was to be paid 
for and maintained out of the revenues of the Arte- 
misium and the Augusteum. This was therefore, with- 
out doubt, the peribolus wall of the Temenos of the 
Temple of Artemis, described by Tacitus as having 
been built by Augustus to restrict the limits of the 
sanctuary or asylum for criminals which had been un- 
duly enlarged by Alexander the Great, Mithridates, and 
Mark Antony. 

The Pasha of Smyrna, who had expressed a wish to 
be informed when I found the Temple in duplicate, had 
left long before these inscriptions were discovered, or I 
should certainly have sent him notice of this discovery of 
an inscription in duplicate, the only one, as it so happened, 
found at’ Ephesus, and therefore a lawful prize for the 
Turkish authcrities. I had one of the inscribed stones 
afterwards conveyed to Smyrna, and formally handed it 
over to the Turkish commissioner who was appointed to 
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watch my proceedings, and take possession of all that the 
Ottoman Government could claim under the conditions 
of my firman; but the stone remains at the railway 
station at Smyrna to this day. 


The great question as to the whereabouts of the | Success. | 
Temple was now decided. Six years had elapsed since I 
had first begun the search. This seems a long time, but 
the actual time devoted to the search did not extend over 
more than twenty months, and the cost of the work did 
not exceed 2,000/. 


ISN aS AS 
Peribolus Wall. 
A, B, C, D, ARE THE INSCRIBED BLOCKS. 


In the course of these excavations I had found 
Hypocausts of several Roman baths in the open plain 
of Ephesus, the dwarf columns between the two pave- 
ments being composed of terra-cotta. One of these 
hypocausts was found near the Peribolus wall of the 
Temple. 

Eager to obtain more inscriptions, I opened up the 
peribolus wall each way from the angle, and at the 
distance of eighteen feet found on each face another in- 
scription, giving the width of the roads and streams. 
These were respectively fifteen cubits wide. 

One very interesting fact is connected with all these 
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| four inscriptions. From every gne of them the name of 
‘the Proconsul had been erased, or rather the fiat had gone 
forth for its erasure, but it had not been thoroughly 
executed in every instance A portion of the name (‘C. 
| : Asinio’) still remained on one of the stones. 
Interest- » | Mr. W. H. Waddington, an accomplished scholar, and 
sing his- ' : A ° . Ae 
torcal Expert in the deciphering of Greek inscriptions, but who 
fosg” | is now, unfortunately for science, a deputy of the French 
| Assembly, ascertained that this man was C. Asinius 
Gallus, who was Proconsul B.c. 8,and was put to death by 
Tiberius a.p. 33, when his name was ordered to be erased 
from all monuments. Fortunately for us, the mason did 
not complete his task. Possibly a shower of rain came on 
‘while he was executing the order, and what was then left 


| 
| ‘of the name was carelessly allowed to remain, or thus 


‘much of the inscription might have been left to show who 
‘it was that had been thus dishonoured. 
“Contract | The wall itself was a most disgraceful piece of work, 
‘probably contract work! If I had not found the inscrip- 
tions built into it, I never could have believed that it had 
been built in the time of Augustus. 
“Latter of | I received a most gratifying letter of congratulation 
pratala. pape Mr. Waddington on the discovery of the peribolus 
eon: wall, from which I quote one paragraph, showing his 
‘appreciation of the discovery: ‘I congratulate you most 
: ‘warmly on your most important discovery, the more so 
_ because it is not the result of a lucky accident, but entirely 
| due to your wonderful perseverance and tenacity under 
| | difficult and sometimes dangerous circumstances,’ 
ae | While digging deep trial holes all over the Eastern 
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extremity of the plain, 1 had many a fright for the safety 

of the men. On the very spot where I eventually found 
the peribolus wall, and where I had once or twice before 
tried to get down, I set a man to dig wide and deep. He! 
did not, however, dig wide enough, and the upright sides | 
of the holes fell in. 1 came to the spot one afternoon and | 
seeing the man’s upper coat and shovel lying on the 

ground hard by, I supposed that he was in the hole. | 
Hurrying to the nearest gang of men, I brought them to” 
the spot in breathless haste to get out the dying or dead 

man. Leaving them at work, I rode off in another direc- | 
tion to a man Who coolly told me that the supposed victim | 
had gone toa neighbouring café, after the earth had fallen’ 
in without doing him any injury. I shall have hereafter to. 
notice one or two accidents caused by the sudden falling 
in of the sides of excavations, but I may mention that 
during oui eleven years of work we have only lost one 
life by casualty. 

The discovery of the peribolus wall and the in- 
scriptions built into it occurred early in May 186g, and 
it was at that time that I had several narrow escapes of 
being taken prisoner by the same band of brigands 
which, soon after I left Ephesus that year, succeeded in 
taking Mr. Alfred Van Lennep, on his father’s farm, not 
many miles from Ephesus, and obtaining ransom money 
to the amount of 1,500/. 

The narrowest of my escapes from being taken by 
this band, which was said to number thirteen men, was 
purely accidental. When they first came to the imme 
mediate neighbourhood of Ephesus I was cutting trenches 
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and sinking trial holes in the plain between Mount 
| Coressus and Ayasalouk. My men were therefore 
scattered about digging either singly or in pairs. I made 
my rounds on horseback in the morning and afternoon, 
attended by my groom only. We were both unarmed, 
and no doubt this fact was noted by the brigands, who 
must have watched my proceedings from some hiding 
place. On the day which they had fixed for my capture, 
it happened that a special train was appointed to run from 
Smyrna to Aidin. At that time Mrs. Wood used to 
remain in Smyrna, and I went alone to Ephesus for the 
week ; and I had promised, that if a special train ran that 
week to Aidin, I would meet it at Ayasalouk, and if she 
were in it accompany her to Aidin. On hearing from the 
station-master that a special train to Aidin was expected 
from Smyrna, I met it, omitting to make my morning 
| inspection of the excavations. Mrs. Wood was in the | 
train, and I[ therefore went on with her to Aidin. On our 
| return in the evening, my two cavasses with several of 
| my workmen met me on the platform of the railway 
| Station, and congratulated me on having had a narrow 
| escape. 

They then told me that seven brigands had been 
hidden that day in one of my trenches near the foot of 
Mount Coressus, and that towards evening three of them 
had approached one of my trial holes where a single man 
was digging. Looking down, they asked him where his 
master was? The man looked up and suspecting their 
real character shrewdly replied, ‘My master! Oh he has 

gone off to Constantinople. 
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‘Indeed ! when did he go?’ 
‘To-day.’ 
' ‘When will he return ?’ 

‘In about three weeks or a month.’ 

With this false information they joined their 
comrades, and it was hoped they would at once leave 
Ephesus to seek other game. In case they should not 
do so quite so soon as we could wish, and as it was 
probable they might wait one more day to ascertain the 
truth of what they had been told, I took the precau- 
tion of strengthening my body-guard, by hiring two 
more cavasses, and armed myself with revolver and 
dagger. 

A fortnight before this, I had had a narrower escape 
than I was aware of at the time. Mr. Waddington had 
written, asking me to obtain, if possible, a correct copy 
of an inscription from a fountain at Belevi, which is 
scarcely a mile from Cosbounar, near which place this 
band of brigands was reported to be concealed. As I 
had promised Mr. Waddington to take a careful copy 
as well as a pressing of this inscription, I was de- 


termined to keep my word, although I did not like the | 


idea of falling into the hands of the brigands. To have 
taken more than one attendant would have been ex- 
pensive, as I must have taken a horse for each man. I 
contented myself, therefore, with one cavass, in whose 
courage I felt quite confident, and who said he would not 
run away, but would ‘fight any number of men.’ I was 
fortunate enough to return in safety from this expedition 
but I afterwards found that 1 had done my work of copy- 
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| ing the inscription within a stone’s throw of the lair of the 
' brigands. 

In connexion with most of the fountains in Asia 
Minor, there is a raised platform of masonry to which 
devout Turks mount to pray, after having washed their 
feet and hands; the fountain at Belevi is a good specimen 


tration. 


Fountain at Belevi. 


I may mention one more narrow escape I had from 
this band of brigands, before I closed the works for the 
season. I felt myself tolerably secure from attack with 
'my body-guard of four cavasses, till I was warned by a 
friend who was well acquainted with the habits of the 
brigands of Asia Minor, that there was danger of an 


of this arrangement. It is therefore chosen as an illus-’ 
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ambush in the barley, which grew close up to the 
peribolus wall, where my men were then at work. I 
must take care, he said, that one of the robbers did not 
come behind me, and pinion my arms, as the others! 
would then rush out and would not hesitate to shoot any 
of my cavasses who might interfere to prevent my capture. 
This attempt was, I believe, made one day. Becoming 
suddenly aware, from the expression of the face of one of 
my cavasses, that something unusual was going on be- 
hind me, I turned quickly round, and faced a strange- 
looking man ; on asking him what he wanted, he said he 
only wanted to see the work that was going on there. 
As this was evidently an idle excuse, he was made to 
move away. This man was very likely one of the 
brigands, and his companions might have been hidden in 
the barley, ready to rush out if he had succeeded in 
pinioning me. If there were any men concealed in the 


barley, they were prudently allowed to retire at their 
~ leisure. 

It is generaily believed in Turkey, that when most is 
heard of brigands there is the least danger of meeting 
with them. The rule was not applicable in this case. 
Much was heard of these brigands long before they 
effected the capture which I have already mentioned and 
proved their existence ina most objectionable manner. 

The Mudirs of small districts in Turkey are not 
officials who are overpaid, and they sometimes endeavour 
to make up all deficiencies by intrigue and trickery. 
Among those who in addition to their ordinary duties 
were from time to time appointed to watch my opera- 
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iaccording to theland. All the Proprietors consented. I 
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tions, was an old man who was extremely anxious to 
gain something more than his legitimate income, and 
finding that sundry attempts to get ‘bakshish’ out of 
me had utterly failed, he hit upon a novel scheme, and 
one day called upon me with the intention of carrying it 
out. Descanting most eloquently on the injury which I 
must have received from the interference of a certain 
Hadgi Saba, owner of a field adjoining those in which I 
was working, he urged me to attack him before the 
authorities, and obtain from him proper redress. Seeing 
my unwillingness to take this course, he put into my 
hands a paper which contained a few hints as to the 
manner in which I should open the attack. 1 suppose 
ithis poor proprietor had given the Mudir some offence. 
The latter, therefore, while he had an eye to the plunder 
hoped at the same time to revenge himself on the 
offender. He must have got some Greek who knew a 
little English to write the following, which is a ver- 
-batim copy of the paper he gave me. I am herein 
supposed to be appealing by memorial to the Pasha of 
‘Smyrna. 

‘] am authorised by imperial orders to search antiqui- 


‘| ties at Ephesus, where I began to excavate this year. I 


told the Land Proprietors that I would indemnify their rent 


have already spent 400,000 piasters for the Excavations, 
but Hadgi Saba of Kirkenjee is exciting the people, and 
in order to prevent my working, he is perverting the 
Land Proprietors, so that if the land worths 3000 piasters, 
he asks 10,000 a year, and he says that I either should 
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pay that sum or shut the holes. By so doing he wishes 
to make me spend 400,000 piasters, and he has stopped 
my works a long time. I have lost 60,000 Piasters by 
his actions. I demand that sum from him. I will pay all 
the Proprietors according to the value of the rent 
through the Authorities, but I want my loss of 60,000 
Piasters from Hadgi Saba, and I request that a guaran- 
tee should be taken from him not to interfere any more 
in this affair.’ 

In this strange document may be seen the plan by 
which the Mudir hoped to make a pretty good thing for 
himself out of the excavations, for not only did he count 
on getting a handsome share of the plunder of poor 
Hadgi Saba, but as the landowners or occupiers would 
be paid through him, he hoped to retain a considerable 
percentage of the amount that would so pass through 
his hands. Poor old man! he did not gain a single para 
by his scheme, as I would neither attack Hadgi Saba 
nor consent to pay the landowners through him. 

The following are specimens of telegrams from the, 
Smyrna and Aidin Railway, which may serve as speci- 
mens of the ‘ English’ of some of the station-masters :— 

‘From Mr. P (General Manager and Engineer) to 
Mr. Wood.—I Can -the barrows send to morrow, the 


Tele- 
grams. 


Blangs (planks) as possible after.’ 
Another : ‘We can Suply the whel barrows at Hon- 
dred Piasters Each and the Blangs at Seventeen P ; 
Some Greek philanthropist of Smyrna so far be- 
friended one of my men, who was too modest to apply 
directly to me for re-employment, as to write the following 


| 
‘ Curious 
letter. 
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epistle, which the poor man presented with the greatest 
apparent confidence in its efficacy to secure him a 
favourable reception :— 


February 4, 1870. 

‘Mr. Wodin,—Sir, this Caradenigly Ali ses that he 
has been amply at Afeses in your Work then he got very 
bad then com to hospital, now he is betr wants to go bac 
for worke again plees to help and send him bac becouse 
he ar very poore. 

‘Your earnest Savant, 
‘CABRIEL CRITORIAN.’ 


This poor man was re-employed, but he was far too 
weak to work, and he was partly supported by the charity 
of a few of his fellow-workmen. A relapse drove him 
again to the French hospital at Smyrna, where he was 
most kindly received in spite of his religion ; but as his 
remaining there would have been contrary to the rules 
of the hospital, he was eventually removed to the Tur- 
kish hospital, where he died during my absence from 
Smyrna. 

I continued opening up the peribolus wall in each 
direction from the angle found (the south-west angle), but 
I came across no more inscriptions, and after having 
traced the direction of the wall for 1,000 feet northwards 
and 500 feet eastwards, and thus fully proved, with the 
inscriptions, that the peribolus wall of the sacred pre- 
cinct had been discovered, we left for England towards 
the end of May 1869. 
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I now felt convinced that, as I had found the sacred 
precinct of the Temple, I should have no difficulty in 
obtaining a further grant for the renewal of the excava- 
tions. I therefore left everything in preparation for my 
return in the autumn. 


END OF SEASON 1868-9. 
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CHAPTER I. 
1869-70. 


Excavations Resumed at Peribolus Wall—Groves of Diana—Snakes, &c.— 
Lack of Workmen—Ganger—Bas-relief—Peribolus Wall—Roman Build- 
ings and Mosaic’Pavement—Accident—A Lady-Inspector of Works— 
Happy Result of Accident—Welcome Visitors—Another Roman Building 
—Augusteum—Change of Ganger—Exorbitant Demands of Landowners 
—Discovery of the Temple of Artemis—-Ill-health—Trial Holes—Strike 
—Edrise, the Cavass— Difficulties with Bakal—Frosts—Coloured Marble 
—Storks— Deluge— Illuminated MS.—Greek Superstition — Site of 
Temple—Fatal Accident—-Bible References— Religious Services at 
Ephesus—Earthquakes— Compensation to Landowners—Close of Season 
—Voluntary Services, 


Tue discovery of the peribolus wall sufficed, as I had Excava- 


hoped, to induce the Trustees of the British Museum toj sumed at 


: : ; P ibol 
continue the excavations ; and having recruited my health ah aoa 


for a fresh campaign, we returned to Smyrna towards the 
end of September. 

I soon got a small gang of men together to begin 
with, and the excavat‘ons were resumed a few days after 
our arrival. I continued opening up the peribolus wall, 
and at the same time sank a great number of trial holes 
over the whole area which at that time was defined as 
being within the sacred precinct. As the ground inclined 


upward from the walls, the holes dug varied from 12 to 
L2 
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20 feet in depth according to their position, the founda- 
tions of the peribolus wall being about 12 feet under- 
ground, on the west side of the Temenos. 

Over the large area thus explored, I found not a 
vestige of any building, until I had worked northward 
for nearly half a mile. I then began to find the remains 
of brick walls, and thin marble pavements. The ground 
over which I had been digging had very likely been 
occupied, not by buildings, but by groves and streams,—a 
pleasant place to wander in. 

In one of the holes sunk near the peribolus wall, the 
workman found so many snakes that he was obliged to 
abandon it. The snakes at Ephesus are generally harm- 
less, but there are some whose bite is venomous and even 
fatal; one of these is the asp. Scorpions are plentiful, 
and may be found in abundance under loose stones on 
the Castle Hill. Of tortoises there is no lack, while 
owls and bats abound amongst the ruins. On the 
banks of the Caister may be seen a splendid kingfisher 
of the genus called the ‘Smyrna kingfisher.’ Otters 
build their houses in the Cayster, where they are not 
liable to be interfered with. 

Thunder-storms with heavy showers of rain were 
frequent at the time when the works were resumed ; and 
as the Turks do not work in the rain, our progress for the 
first fortnight was slow. There was also great difficulty 
in obtaining the needful number of workmen, the labour 
market being drained by the two railways, the coal and 
emery mines, and the Smyrna quay, which was then being 
built. I had at that time no English sappers to help me 
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BAS-RELIEF AND MOSAIC. 


in superintending the works, and the Englishman who 
had been employed by Mr. Newton was a much better 
cook than ganger, and on leaving my sérvice was installed 
as keeper of the refreshment-room at the railway station 
at Ayasalouk, to the great satisfaction of visitors, who 
availed themselves of his services as a guide to the 
ruins. 

In the peribolus wall on the west side, I found a 
small bas-relief, representing a seated figure, like that of 
an emperor, handing to an erect figure what looks like a 
roll of parchment ; probably the commission for building 
the peribolus wall. 

I went on tracing the direction of this wall, until, at 
the distanee of sixteen hundred feet from the angle first 
found, it turned due north. Believing that it must be 
continued for several hundred feet in that direction, I 


abandoned it, and confined my attention to the sinking of | Roman 
deep trial holes within the wall. I thus hit upon the front | and 


wall of some Roman buildings, which I traced for seven 
hundred feet in a straight line running eastward. I ex- 
plored these buildings, which I suppose were the dwell- 
ings of the priests, and in a number of cross trenches 
found some mosaic pavements. One of these represented 
a triton, with a dish of fruit, and crooked stick; an 
attendant dolphin carries his trident. This mosaic, which 
is well executed and remarkably rich in colour, is now 
safely lodged in the British Museum; but it was with 
great difficulty taken up from its original position, in 
which it had remained undisturbed for about eighteen 
centuries. 
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Accident, Towards the end of October I had the misfortune (as 
it appeared at the time) to injure my foot so severely that 
I lost the use of it for some weeks, but as it led to a 
change in my life at Ephesus, which added greatly to my 
comfort, I have since regarded it as one of the fortunate 
accidents of my life. Having suffered so much from 
fever myself, I had had such a dread of exposing my 
wife to the risks which I had to encounter, that I had 
hitherto gone alone to Ephesus, while Mrs. Wood re- 
mained in Smyrna. We were thus alone for five or six 
days every week ; but when this accident happened, and 
I needed assistance, it was arranged that we should both 
go out to Ephesus together. I went on horseback to 
the works, while my wife accompanied me on foot. The 
men were at that time chiefly occupied in digging trial 
holes within the sacred precinct, searching for the pave- 
ment, or other remains of the Temple, which would 
. bel reveal the secret of its site. Mrs..Wood saved me all 
of works. | useless labour by examining the holes, and reporting to 
me what might be seen in them, and I had only to alight 
when something had been found in the excavation which 
needed my personal inspection. As the holes were in 
many cases from 20 to 24 feet deep, it was neither a 
pleasant nor an easy task for a lady to approach their 
edges, amongst the loose earth, stones, and débris, and, 
stooping over, to examine them thoroughly on all sides to 

their lowest depths. 
For many days I was unable to leave the house. 
Mrs. Wood went to the works, accompanied by a cavass, 
and made the necessary inspection of the trial holes, and 


LIFE AT EPHESUS. 


even gave instructions to the workmen. My lameness 
was accompanied by fever and general ill-health; but 
the prolonged test to which our new mode of life was 
subjected served only to prove the advantages as well 
as the pleasantness of the new arrangement, and from 
that time Mrs. Wood was my constant companion at 
Ephesus. This made our little home there pleasant, 
not only for myself, but for visitors, during the last five 
years in which excavations were carried on. Before this 
happy change, I was in the habit of bringing with me from 
Smyrna a piece of cold roasted meat. Having no cook 
at Ephesus, I could have no vegetables, but the wife of 
the station-master hearing from my cavass of my frugal 
dinners, sent me several times a plate of hot potatoes, 
which made my meal perfectly luxurious. 

I may here mention that the works were always sus- 
pended on Sundays. As the Turkish labourers simply re- 
quired one day’s rest during the week, the choice of the 
day being a matter of indifference to them, we made 
Sunday the holiday, and went down to Smyrna on Satur- 
days, returning on the Mondays. 

During the month of November, the Dowager Mar- 
chioness of Downshire, accompanied by her sons, the 
late Marquis of Downshire and Lord Arthur Hill, came 
to Smyrna in their stéam yacht ‘ Kathleen,’ and paid usa 
visit at Ephesus. They afterwards most kindly invited 
us to accompany them on a cruise to some of the islands 
of the Archipelago. This invitation I was greatly tempted 
to accept, as my lameness would render the many indul- 
gences kindly promised me specially welcome, and there 
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was an able surgeon on board the yacht, in the person of 
Mr. Venning. One other gentleman, Captain Hawker, 
completed this most agreeable party. But I feared that 
if we once went on board the yacht, the time of our 
return to Ephesus would become a matter of uncer- 
tainty, although Lord Downshire very kindly promised 
to put us ashore whenever and wherever I pleased. I 
feared also that the excavations would not go on so well in 
my absence, and as I believed myself to be on the point 
of finding the Temple, I reluctantly declined the invita- 
tion, which many of my friends strongly urged me to ac- 
cept, and which would have afforded me an opportunity 
not likely to occur again. 

Meanwhile the excavations proceeded steadily. I had 
imagined that the long range of Roman buildings, where 
I had found the mosaic pavements, must flank either the 
Temple itself or an open space in front of it. I there- 
fore sank a number of deep trial holes southward, and 
found at the distance of 445 feet the remains of another 
Roman building, which was probably a small temple, and 
was mounted on a stylobate of three marble steps.. On 
extending the exploration, I found a mutilated imperial 
female statue, in white marble, life size, which, not being 
worth the expense of removal, was left where it was dis- 
covered, at the bottom of a deep excavation. As I came 
across no remains of buildings in the ground between these 
two Roman buildings, I concluded that it was an open 
space in front of the Temple, which must now be sought 
for beyond it, and I therefore put a number of men to work 
in that direction. About this time we laid bare the re- 
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mains of a building, which was probably the Augusteum | Augus- 


referred to in the inscription found in the peribolus wall. 
Like the other building above described, it was mounted 
on three steps. The pavement at the foot of the steps 
was nearly 20 feet under ground.! 

Amongst the débris of this building were found 


Pan as a Warrior. 


a small seated figure of Jupiter, with an eagle in bas- 
relief on the side of the chair, a curious bas-relief of Pan 
as a warrior, a headless statue of Minerva, and other 
fragments of statuary, together with a number of inscrip- 
tions, chiefly of thanksgiving to Artemis. Of these in- 


1 The position of this as well as that of the other building is shown on 
the General Plan. 


teum, 
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scriptions one is from Metrodorus, son of Dama,' one of 
the veorrorot of the Temple ; another was from G. Scaptius 
Frontinus, also a veorows of the Temple. I suppose 
that the word veorowos here means a person who deco- 
rates the Temple with a votive offering in gold or 
silver.? poh 

While I was exploring this building, I was obliged to 
dismiss my ganger for repeated neglect of orders, promot- 
ing one of my cavasses, for the time, to this office. <A 
few days later I found this man lying full length, smoking 
a narghileh, on a mound, near the excavation where the 
men were at work. He was evidently puffed up with an 
idea that his privileges must be increased with his respon- 
sibilities; but circumstances soon enabled me to send 
him back to his more legitimate duties. A Greek named 
Yorghi, called by the English ‘Georgie,’ presented himself 
for employment. He had been engaged in similar work 
on the railroad from Smyrna to Aidin, and came to me 
with a strong recommendation. I engaged him at once, and 
he remained in my employment till the excavations were 
abandoned. 

The inscriptions now found showed that I was work- 
ing on sacred ground, and that the Temple must be near 
at hand. Indeed the discovery of all these buildings led 
me to believe that I was close upon the Temple, and I 
continued sinking trial holes to the depth of 20 feet.and 
upwards, 

“But I had great trouble just then with the owners or 
occupiers of the land, who, under the pretence that they 


! Inscription from Augusteum, No. 1. 2 Thid. No. 4 


THE TEMPLE PAVEMENT FOUND. 


wanted to plough and sow, demanded exorbitant sums as 
compensation for allowing a few holes to remain open, 
one man asking as much as §0/. for holes in his field, for 

which he ultimately accepted 3. 

On the last day of the year 1869, the marble pave- | Discovery 
ment of the Temple, so long lost, so long sought for, and | Temple of 
so long almost despaired of, was at last actually found at 
a depth of nearly 20 feet below the present surface of the 
ground. One of the workmen, who had been put to 
sink a number of deep holes, in one of the most likely 
fields of the group in which I was working, struck upon 
a thick pavement of white marble, which I at once con- 
cluded must be that of the Temple. It was the first 
thick pavement I had found within the sacred precinct. 
The next day was the first of the Turkish feast of Bairam, 
but I persuaded the man who found the pavement to 
work for two or three hours in the morning, before he left 
for his three days’ holiday. On New Year’s Day 1870 
this pavement proved to be Greek, and eventually it 
was found to be that of the last Temple but two. It con- 
sisted of two layers, the upper one of rubbed white marble 
g inches thick, the lower one, roughly tooled, of grey 
marble 15 inches thick. 

The excitement caused by this discovery and the 
hard work to which I was then subjected, were too much 
for my health. By a note in my journal on the 3rd of 
January, I find I had been writing that day from 9 A.M. 
till 10.45 p.M., and that I had suffered from fever every 
night for three weeks. I did not, however, give in, but 
continued my work without relaxation. 
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holes. 
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Before the Temple was found, I was obliged to save 
expense by digging the trial holes with almost upright 
sides, and of as small dimensions as possible. I gen- 
erally marked them out on the surface of the ground 
about 8 feet by ro feet, and by the time they were sunk 
to the depth of 18 or 20 feet the workmen could just 
clear a sufficient space at the bottom of the excavation 
to show any pavement, wall, or other remains of buildings 
which might be found in them. If rain fell before 
these holes were sunk to the necessary depth, the 
falling in of the sides often caused much trouble and 
expense, as we were compelled not merely to clear 
them out, but in many cases enlarge them before they 
could be carried deeper. 

The great depth at which the pavement of the 
Temple was found is accounted for by the silting up of 
the site by the mountain streams, which still bring down 
an immense quantity of detritus from the mountains. 
The difference of level of the ground near the Temple 
and at the peribolus wall on the west side of the sacred 
precinct is as much as ten feet. 

The Greek, Yorghi, whom I took into my service 
as ganger early in January of this year, proved himself 
to be active, clever, and energetic, and was never absent 
from his work. He now lives at Ayasalouk, and earns 
his livelihood (till the excavations are resumed) by es- 
corting travellers over the ruins. He has the privilege of 
cultivating the eight acres of land which contain the site 
of the Temple, and now belong to the British Government, 
on condition that he protects the ruins of the Temple 
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from spoliation. Before I had the good fortune to meet 
with this man, I had tried not less than eight gangers, who 
had all been, for various reasons, most unsatisfactory. Of 
these, two were Englishmen, one French, one a Smyrniote 
Catholic, one Greek, two Turks, and one the son of a 
converted Turk. The Englishmen, I am sorry to say, 
were the worst of all. 

I had at that time an Albanian cavass, who was what 
schoolboys would call a great sneak. He would faithfully 
report any shortcomings of the men, while he himself stole 
their tobacco, bread, and other provisions from the brink 
of the holes in which they were digging, till at last they 
were so indignant that, without giving me any notice, and 
indeed without pausing to ask if I was aware of the man’s 
misdeeds, they all resolved to leave ina body. Hence one 
morning, as I proceeded to the works, I met them all 
with their picks and shovels coming away. When 1 
spoke to them they declared that they would not resume 
their work unless I discharged that cavass. As this 
might not be a very convenient precedent for the future 
management of my men, I refused to do what they wished, 
but told them that he should in future have other duties 
than the superintendence of the men at work. With this 
assurance they were appeased, and returned to their work. 
But what annoyed me most was that one of my best 
workmen, who had had his wages raised to the maximum 
height, headed the men as their leader and adviser, and 
not merely acted as spokesman for them all, but seemed 
at first the most obstinately disinclined to listen to my 
remonstrances. 
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Fanuary 14, 1870.—I1 found that the mice had de- 
stroyed one of my paper pressings of inscriptions. No 
doubt they found that the soft pulpy paper would make 
excellent nests or beds for their young families, whilst the 
fact that the room below had been a granary accounted 
for the number of mice in the house. 

The quarrels between native Turks and Greeks were 
sometimes serious, but more often simply amusing. One 
of my cavasses (Edrise) came to me one day in a furious 
rage with the bakal, who had given him pork for his 
dinner, assuring him it was veal, not pork. This cavass 
was one of my most faithful servants, and among other 
accomplishments, he was capable of taking excellent paper 
pressings of inscriptions. It was quite an amusing sight 
sometimes to see him start off on horseback on an inscrip- 
tion-copying expedition, as, with a great air of authority 
he gave his orders to a man on foot, who followed him 
with the paper case, &c. 

January 20.—While | was superintending the work- 
men, who were digging holes in the ground, on or near 
the site of the Temple, a horseman rode up to me in great 
excitement and told me I must send ¢wen/y men to take 
a horse out of one of the holes left open near the Magne- 
sian Gate. I sent six men, and they got the horse out 
safely ; but the lady’s saddle was destroyed, which I the 
more regretted as it turned out to be the property-of a 
friend of mine who with her husband was kindly escorting 
some people over the ruins. 

I had always great difficulty with the bakals who 
supplied the men with bread, dried fish, cheese, and other 
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provisions. The bread was very bad, sometimes’ like 
mud, as the men expressed it, and generally short of 
weight, one oke (24 lbs.) of four hundred drachms being 
represented generally by a loaf weighing only 350 or 360 
drachms, the price of this being two piastres, (about 44d). 
The complaints of the men were sometimes loud, but more 
generally deep ; but whether loud or deep, they had very 
little effect upon the bakal, who only cared to make as 
many piastres as he could by the sale of his bread. One 
half the men, therefore, bought flour, and made their 
own bread. These men were thus able to save most of 
their wages, and I had the pleasure of giving them 
many a Turkish pound in exchange for their savings in 
silver. 

Much has been said about the Aonesty of the Turks ; 
I am sorry I can say little in support of statements in their 
favour. They would generally steal any small object of 
value found in the excavations, and did not scruple to 
commit the most heartless robberies on their feilow- 
workmen. One poor man was thus robbed of all his 
savings at the end of a season. About one-third of 
the sum he lost was collected for the benefit of the 
victim. 

Hard frosts set in this year with the month of February, 
during which ] was employed in sinking many holes over 
the site of the Temple, and enlarging the one in which 
the pavement was found. At the same time I continued 
to explore the long line of building in front of the Temple, 
and found a number of mosaic pavements. 

February 9.—Found a large fragment of a Grecian 
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Coloured | Doric cornice in the field in which I afterwards found 
a large Doric building on the south side of the Temple. 
The cornice retained vestiges of colour—blue, vermilion, 
and gold, 

About this time I filled up all the holes dug against 


marble. 


Discovery of l'smpla., 


the peribolus wall, to leave no room for demands on the 
part of the occupiers, who now wanted to plough the land. 
Storks. March 3.—The first stork appeared on one of the 
piers of the aqueduct at Ayasalouk. It was soon fol- 
lowed by others, till every pier was occupied by a pair. 
Sometimes a quarrel took place, and there was a fight for 
the possession of a pier, for the sake perhaps of the old 
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nest, which they leisurely built up again with sticks and 
twigs brought from the surrounding fields, These lazy 
birds spend quite a fortnight in building their nests. 

March 14.—The lower village of Ayasalouk was | Deluge. 
flooded by the heavy rain last night. People were obliged 
to take refuge up the trees ; the excavations were swamped, 
all the holes being half filled with water; and great masses 
of earth had fallen in from the sides. The damage done 
was considerable, and we were obliged to confine ourselves 
chiefly to surface work for some days. 

April 6.—Visiting the Greek church at Kirkenjee, ei 
we saw an illuntinated manuscript book which was said | script. 
to have been discovered in a marvellous manner. It is a 
liturgy composed from the Gospels of the four :Evangel- 
ists, and was found (the priests say) ina.cave at Ephesus, 
the man who found it being attracted by a strong light, 
which emanated from the open book ‘itself! Large sums 
of money have been offered for the book, but the people 
of Kirkenjee will not consent to part with it, as they 
believe that it is their charm against misfortune. Some- | Greek 
thing that happened to them on a former occasion, when | stition. 
the book was for a time on loan, put this idea into their 
heads. The book is very handsomely bound, and is kept 
carefully folded in a white cloth edged with gold.lace. It 
is taken out of its covering by the priests, with every show 
of reverence, when visitors (who are expected to give 
backshish) ask to see it. The title page is missing, the 
body of the manuscript is written in cursive Greek, in 
black ink, accentuated with red ink, and is, like most 
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manuscripts of the kind, executed in a clear and masterly 
hand. 

The site of the Temple, now undoubtedly discovered, 
was more than half a mile distant from the corner of the 
peribolus wall first found, and nearly due north of it. 
The need of searching over so vast an area accounts, in 
some measure, for the months that elapsed between the 
discovery of the peribolus wall, and that of the Temple 
itself ; but the delay is further explained by the fact, 
afterwards ascertained, that we had previously dug many 
a hole over the site, without meeting with any sign to show 
that we were near it. 

The only fatal accident that happened during the ex- 
cavations now occurred. One of the workmen, a black 
man, was killed by suffocation at the bottom of the hole 
where the coloured Greek cornice already mentioned was 
found, I had ordered the ganger to have it taken up out 
of the hole that I might show it to Mr. Newton on his 
arrivalat Ephesus. Unfortunately, during thetime which 
passed between the issuing of the order and its execu- 
tion, a heavy fall of rain rendered the sides of the hole 
loose and dangerous. The ganger, considering my order 
imperative, prepared to execute it early on Monday 
morning. The man who was killed was therefore sent 
down to adjust a rope around the stone; he had done so, 
but was stooping again to perfect the adjustment, when 
the sides of the hole fell in, and completely covered him. 
In about seven minutes he was taken out by his fellow- 
workmen, but it was too late, and when I arrived about 
two hours after the accident, accompanied by Mr. New- 
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EPHESIAN BULLOCK-CARTS. 


ton, the poor man was stretched out at full length, on an 
improvised bier (his feet towards the Kebla and Mecca), in 
the picturesque ruined little mosque in the lower village of 
Ayasalouk. He was dressed in his light working clothes, 
which being wet showed his well-proportioned form to 
great advantage. His head was covered witha cloth, 
which, on being removed, disclosed a calm smiling face. 
Mr. Newton’s exclamation immediately was, ‘ How like 
sculpture! no doubt the ancient Egyptians took their 
sculpture from the dead.’ I had to pay the expenses of 
the poor man’s burial, the Mollah grumbling at a fee of 
thirty piastres. 

April 21.—My men were now nearly all employed 
in extending the large excavation on the site of the 
Temple, and I took out the inscribed stones from the 
angle of the peribolus wall. Their removal to the 
railway station was effected by a bullock cart drawn by 
two bullocks, which were yoked to it with some difficulty. 
One of the animals resisted furiously. ‘The yoke, the 
goad, and the stony ground’ of Scripture are all to be 
found at Ephesus. In ploughing, the bullocks are yoked 
together, and are driven by a goad or long sharp pointed 
rod, while the stony ground pervades the whole of the 
ruins of the city and suburbs, small fragments of marble 
being so thick on the ground that it is impossible to avoid 
stepping on them. 

The various religious bodies in Smyrna are in the 
habit of coming out to Ephesus on appointed days in 
the year, which they keep holy, or devote to certain 
saints. 
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The Roman Catholics make the great Mosque at 
Ayasalouk their rendezvous ar place of worship. The 
Archbishop on a recent occasion had an altar arranged 
on the east side, and performed a regular Mass, which was 
attended by about fifty ladies and gentlemen of his con- 
gregation, who had come out to Ephesus expressly for 
that purpose. This was done with the belief that this 
building was originally a Christian church, which it cer- 
tainly never was, having been built originally by the Turks 
as amosque. The Catholic Archbishop, however, pre- 
ferred to retain the belief which he encouraged in others. 
The Greeks have done the most sensible thing : they have 
built for themselves a smal] church on the hill at Ayasa- 
louk, over the site of an ancient Greek church, which 
was possibly the Church of St. John, as that was known to 
have been built on a hill. These ruins, which comprised 
a number of columns and a large marble chair, were dis- 
covered by some railway people. Here on Sundays and 
saints’ days they have regular services, which are an- 
nounced by the tolling of a bell not far from the church. 
Near this little church a young Greek lived as a hermit, 
his bed, which consisted of a paploma (quilt) laid upon 
the bare earth, being made in a recess in the wall. 
During the day he employed himself in solitary religious 
exercises, and in painting heads of the Virgin and saints, 
which were purchased by the devotees who visited the 
ruins of Ephesus.’ 


The Armenians keep one day in the year holy at 


? An English lady who visited Ephesus pointed out to him the useless- 
; ness of his life, and he left a few days after. 


TURKISH OFFICIALS. 


Ephesus, going thither in crowds, and occupying large 
tents, which are pitched for them by the railway authori- 
ties, on the eve of the saint’s day, on the top of Mount 
Coressus. I have never witnessed their services, as I 
have those of the Roman Catholics, but there are certain 
large stones on the mountain, which, as they believe, 
belonged originally to a church there, and within a certain 
area defined by these stones they hold their services. 

My journal records seven shocks of earthquake 
during the month of April this year (1869). Every year 
there are earthquakes in Asia Minor, more or less violent. 
The earthquake that destroyed Mitylene was distinctly 
felt in Smyrna, and caused great alarm. 

I had great difficulty in settling the amount of com- 
pensation to the occupiers of the land over which we were 
now digging, the Mudir backing up the claimants in their 
extravagant demands, and declaring, when | demurred to 
them, that my cases of stones packed ready for trans- 
mission to the British Museum, should not be allowed to 
godowntoSmyrna. I was however always stronger when 
in the right than any Mudir, and in this case overruled 
his objections without paying larger sums than I thought 
proper for the land. On one occasion I was almost pro- 
voked to use force, the zaptiehs having placed them- 
selves in front of the railway trucks, which were put ready 
to receive the cases. My cavasses looked to me for 
orders, but fortunately, as Mrs. Wood was sitting near, I 
decided rather to submit to the annoyance of delay than 
to use violence, 
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The season closed with the approach of intolerably | Close of 


season. 
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hot weather towards the middle of May. I had actually 
discovered the Temple itself, although the evidence was 
not sufficient to prove the fact quite satisfactorily. I had 
found one or two patches of the Greek pavement, in two 
layers as before described, and I had struck upon one of 
the foundation-piers of the columns of the peristyle. 1 
had also found two sculptured stones, which afterwards 
proved to be fragments of one of the sculptured drums of 
a column, but I had not found any other pieces of archi- 


Drum of a Column. 


tectural detail, which might be recognised as part of the 
Temple. Although I had really, as 1 afterwards found, 
made fair progress, I suspended the works with a heavy 
heart, being uncertain how my imperfect discoveries up 
to that time would be regarded by the Trustees of the 
British Museum. I must, however, have had some hope 
that they would allow the exploration to be continued, for 
my notes remind me that I left my house at Ayasalouk 
furnished ready to return to in the autumn, and also 
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that I had been authorised to pay in advance, nite! 


the manner of the country, the enormous rent of forty 
Turkish pounds, for this little house of five rooms only. 

It may here be mentioned that from the time I 
injured my foot, and consented to the arrangement that 
Mrs. Wood should accompany ime to Ephesus, she 
bestowed her care not only upon myself, but on all the 
workmen also, doctoring them with a success which was 
quite marvellous. So renowned did she become in the 
neighbourhood, partly perhaps because her services and 
medicines were gratuitous, that people came from the 
villages in great numbers, and she has had sometimes 
between sixty and seventy patients in the course of the 
day. In doing this, she had to encounter much that was 
loathsome and disagreeable, but she had the satisfaction 
of doing much to alleviate the sufferings of the poor 
creatures by whom we were surrounded, and whose con- 
dition was more or less at our mercy. 

May 14.—We left for England. 
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CHAPTER II. 
1870-71, 


Journey Out— Heavy Rains—Drums of Columns Found—Pottery—Narrow 
Escape—Removal of Mosaic Pavement— Remains of Temple—Last Three 
Temples—Large Capital Found— Ramazan—Ancient Greeks and Modern 
Protestants—Dr. Schlieman—Amount of Work Done—Rains—Dis- 
covery of the First Column fa s##n—Colour—Displacement of Column 
Base—Courban Bairam—Purchase of Land—Travelling in Turkey— 
Illustrious Visitors—Turkish Soldiers—Discovery of Hidden Treasure— 
‘ Theologos’~-Further Discoveries—Squabbles—Close of Season. 


Tue Franco-German war had begun before the time 
came for our return to Smyrna. On the 8th of Sep- 
tember we Jeft London, and in order to avoid the horrors 
of the war, we were obliged to pass through Belgium 
and northern Prussia ‘to Berlin. On our way we saw 
hundreds of the wounded, and French prisoners with 
Prussian escorts on the railways; the red cross, and lit- 
ters, and ambulance-waggons at all the stations ; barrels 
on end at the street corners for the contribution of cigars 
for the wounded ; women picking lint at the refreshment 
rooms at Aix-la-Chapelle ; sisters of charity, with their 
black and white clothing and long rosaries, acting as 
nurses, and other signs of a great struggle between two 
| powerful nations. At Berlin we saw, in the Palace yard, 
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the first mitrailleuse taken from the French, which 
attracted a crowd of inquisitive people from morning to 
night, The Germans were by that time very confident 
of success, By way of Vienna and Trieste we finally 
reached Smyrna September 29th, and October 3rd I 
resumed the excavations on the site of the Temple, by 
cutting an easy road for the barrow-men to the bottom 
of the large excavation. This took me from 12 to 14 
days with the few men I could at first obtain. I then 
continued to enlarge the holes already dug, and opened 
new ones. : 

Towards the end of October the lower part of the 
village of Ayasalouk was again deluged with the heavy 
rains, as it had been during the month of March. Some 
of the inhabitants narrowly escaped being drowned. 
Everything was set afloat in the cafés, and the water 
found its way more freely than before into the excava- 
tions, Georgie, the ganger, valuing the damage to us at 
two thousand piastres (nearly 18/.). 

Before the end of this month I had considerably 
enlarged the excavation which had laid bare a great por- 
tion of one of the foundation piers for the columns of 
the peristyle, and exposed to view the goodly sight of 
half-a-dozen large drums of the columns themselves, 
which had fallen upon one of the outer piers on the south 
flank of the Temple, and had been caught by this pier, 
and a wall connecting it with the adjoining pier. The 
sight of this group of fluted blocks, with a fragment of 
one of the capitals, encouraged the hope that on opening 
up the whole site much more would be found remaining ; 
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but these remains must have belonged to one of three 
columns which were evidently allowed to stand long after 
the destruction of the Temple. Although these drums 
had been allowed to remain to a certain extent as they 
had fallen, they had, with only one or two exceptions, 
been so much hacked about and damaged that it was 


Village of Ayasalouk. 


impossible for me to obtain such measurements as would 
have enabled me to ascertain their exact shape. This is 
much to be regretted, more especially as the upper dia- 
meter of the column appears to be small compared with 
the lower diameter, as I have since ascertained, although 
I was ignorant of the fact at that time. 

When these frusta or drums of columns were first 


PROPORTION OF THE COLUMNS. 


found, I doubted whether they belonged to the great 
Temple mentioned by Pliny, who described it as having 
columns sixty feet high. For, taking that dimension as 
my guide for the height of the columns, and the account 
given by Vitruvius respecting the proportions of the 
Grecian Ionic order, viz. eight and a half diameters in 
height, I had expected to find columns upwards of seven 


Discovery of Volumus. 


feet in diameter, whereas the drums of columns at that 
time found measured only 5 feet 3 inches to 5 feet 7 
inches, I still hoped, however, that the results of further 
explorations would prove this to have been the Temple, 
and that I should be able to reconcile my discoveries on 
the site with the statements of Pliny and Vitruvius. 

On the pavement near these remains of the Temple, 
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was found a great quantity of broken black Greek 

pottery of the finest description, fragments of lamps, 

vases, tazzas, &c., but not one perfect piece. 
Narrow November 1.—One of my quickest and most expert 
workmen was put to enlarge the hole where the poor 
black man had lost his life, and he had nearly succeeded 
in sinking it to the required depth, when some tons of 
sand fell in about him, and half buried him. For- 
tunately he was not hurt; but as I found the sand here 
so treacherous I abandoned for the time any further 
attempt to get the stone up out of the hole. 


Removal Towards the end of November I took up the mosaic 
shemee pavement which I had found during the last season. 


t. ° . 
ee This was not easily done, as there were then several 


feet of water over it, and it was quite as much as the 
little pump I then had could do to keep it down. A 
deal frame was prepared like the four sides of a shallow 
box, large enough to enclose as much of the pavement 
as we wished to take up. Having then cut away the pave- 
ment all around so far as to allow the case to be placed 
in position, we severed the mosaic from its foundation with 
long chisels, in widths of about 5 inches, inserting, one 
by one, boards of that width, and just long enough to 
make, when all were inserted, the bottom of the case. 
This, the most difficult part of the work, was done with 
great skill, by an English carpenter named ‘ Long 
Wilson, who had worked under my directions at the 
stations of the Smyrna and Aidin Railway. We then 
laid a piece of coarse canvas over the surface of the 
mosaic, and spread over it a thick layer of melted glue, 
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which, percolating through the open canvas, secured it 

to the pavement in one compact mass. We then filled 

up the case with liquid gypsum (plaster-of-Paris) to the 

depth of several inches, and having prized up the whole, 

inserted two strong deals under the case. With great 

difficulty twenty men lifted it out of the hole, which was 

13 feet 6 inches deep, up a steep sloping road, cut ex- 
pressly for the purpose, and finally carried it through 
the ploughed fields to the road leading to the railway 
station, a distance in all of nearly three-quarters of a 
mile. As they passed through the ploughed fields, the 
men, being slip-shod, dropped their shoes repeatedly, and 
I was obliged to tell off two men to follow them, and 
replace the shoes on their feet. Twenty men were as 
many as could get under the case, and it was quite as 
much as they could carry over such difficult ground. At 
the time I flattered myself that we had succeeded in 
taking up this mosaic pavement without the slightest 
injury, but in spite of all our care, we did not quite 
succeed. Part of the Triton’s face, and of the dish of 
fruit which he holds aloft, are missing. These defects 
are the more to be regretted, a8 they cannot very well 
be restored from the small drawing I was able to make 
in the bitterly cold weather before it was removed. The 
long range of buildings from which this mosaic was taken 
| was probably occupied by the priests and officials of the 
| Temple. To the north of these buildings was found a 


beautiful spring of fresh water about 14 feet under 
| ground, which served to supply the men until the ex- 
cavations were abandoned. Most of my workmen were | 
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now employed in wheeling away the soil and débris, and 
enlarging the excavations, which began to assume dimen- 
sions of some importance, and which eventually proved 
to be near the south-western angle of the Temple. 

December 1st is marked in my journal as a red-letter 
day, for on this day I have recorded that at last we found 
part of the base of the column to which the group of 
drums belonged, and, in position, a large square block of 
marble which proved afterwards to be the plinth stone of 
the base of a column belonging to a more ancient temple, 
indeed, of the last Temple but two, the foundations of 
which were commenced 500 B.c. The size of this plinth 
is only 7 feet 84 inches, while that of the plinths of the last 
temple is 8 feet 8 inches ; but the position on plan of the 
plinths of the last three temples appears to have been 
identical. 

December gth was found one of the capitals, which, 
although much mutilated, gave a good idea of its boldness 
and grandeur. Onseeing this, I felt more assured of the 
fact that I had discovered the Temple, and I determined 
that Pliny and Vitruvius should no longer mislead me, for 
what building could this be but the great Temple of 
Diana? The Augusteum, mentioned in the inscriptions 
in the peribolus wall, must be a comparatively small build- 
ing, and Roman in style. 

The 30 days’ fast of Ramazan, during which the 
Turks allow nothing, not even a cigarette or a drop of 
water, to pass their lips from sunrise till sunset, had now 
begun. The Mudir of the district, hearing of ‘ marvellous 
discoveries’ at Ephesus, came down from Kirkenjee, 
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where he was quartered, and paid me a visit. Being a! 
good Turk, he refused coffee, but accompanied me to the 
works to see the ‘wonders’ he had heard of. On my 
showing him the drums of the large columns, and the 
capitals, he asked me to what building they had belonged. 
I told him they were the remains of an ancient mosque or 
church, in the time of the ancient Greeks, when they did | 
not worship the one true God, but had many gods, male 

and female, and that this church was dedicated to the 

worship of a female, whose statue, forty or fifty feet high, 

was set up inside it. ‘Ah,’ said the Mudir, as if a new | Greeks 


and 
light had broken in upon him, ‘they were Protestants,’ [| modem 


did my best to undeceive him, and to make him under- ancl 
stand that we (Protestants) were not worshippers of idols, 
but he evidently did not understand how Protestant 
worship could be anything but idolatrous, since we had 
not Mahomet as our prophet, and the whole thing 
remained a mystery to him. 

December 16.—-This day the celebrated Dr. Schlie-| Pr. 
man, the discoverer of Troy, visited the excavations. He | man. 
was kindly enthusiastic in his congratulations when he 
planted his foot upon the ‘veritable’ pavement of the 
Temple. He had been digging in the Troad, but had been 
stopped by the Turks, and he now asked my opinion, 
whether he could get a firman to dig in the Troad in 
search of the city of Troy. I expressed my doubts, as 
the Turks had made known their determination to grant} °¢ 
no more firmans for excavations. He said they might 
have what was found, as he was anxious only to prove 
by excavations his own theory about the position of Troy, 
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and being a rich retired merchant, he could well afford to 
spend out of his income ten thousand francs a year. 

Before the close of the year 1 had removed about 
4,000 cubic yards from the large excavation, besides sink- 
ing a number of pits over the site of the Temple. We 
had unusually hot weather, slight shocks of earthquake, 
and rumours of a band of brigands at Ephesus, towards 
the close of this month. 

Fanuary 6.—Mr. Newton arrived this day from 
England. He was delighted, on visiting the excavations 
at Ephesus, to see so many proofs that the Temple had 
at last been found. 

This year the rains came on early. January 13th 
the pavement of the Temple was under water to the 
depth of 3 feet 3 inches, on the 16th as much as 4 feet 5 
inches, and on the 25th it rose still higher, being then 5 
feet 2 inches. 

The insufficient number of our barrows, and the im- 
possibility of getting any ready-made, caused some delay 
with the excavations, which were now to be prosecuted 
with greater vigour. The heavy rains also impeded the 
progress of the work, and the damage to the railway in 
several places prevented my travelling between Smyrna 
and Ephesus forsome days. At last, on February 6th, I 
was able again to visit the works, and on that day the 
fine base of one of the columns on the south flank was 
discovered in position. A ladder was placed for me to 
descend the hole; but I was so excited, and so careless in 
my hurry to get down, that I fell head foremost, much to 
the amusement of the men, as I suppose it must have 
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BASE OF COLUMN IN POSITION. 


been, although they did not show it in the slightest 
degree. This base is now re-erected in the British 
Museum, and gives a very fair notion of the grand scale 
on which the last Temple was built. 


| 
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Portions of this base (the scotia) retained much of | Colour. 


the red colour with which it had been originally tinted, 
but exposure to light and air has so completely dissipated 
the colour that there are now no signs of it. The angle 
at which the square plinth of the base stood at the time 
of its discovery, misled me for a time as to the direction 
of the Temple. I had had hitherto nothing to guide me, 
excepting the supposition that its direction would be the 
same as that of the long line of Roman buildings in 
front; the plinth, however, had been moved out of its 
original position, probably by the fall of the column, 
when the thrust would be very great, nor was it till I 
had laid bare the foundations, and a considerable portion 
of the ground in the supposed direction of the building, 
that I was quite convinced of the displacement of this 
great mass of masonry. 

March 1.—Most of my men were absent for the 
feast of Courban Bairam, to which they devote several 
days and eat lamb as we do at Easter. I had now two 
certain points between which I could work with the com- 
plete assurance that I was on the site of the Temple, viz. 
the plinth stone of the base of one of the columns near 
the western end, and the base of another near the centre 
of the south flank. I had thus a large area to work over, 
and I took advantage of it. I was now better able to 
determine in which direction the débris should be wheeled. 


Displace- 
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By degrees the masonry which supported the steps on that 
side was exposed to view, with the piers or buttresses 
which united the masonry with the foundation-piers of 
the columns of the peristyle; and I soon obtained an 
approximate dimension for the intercolumniations on the 
flanks of the Temple, together with more positive data 
for the direction of the Temple, which was ultimately 
ascertained to be a few degrees south of due east and 
west. I also found large patches of the pavement of 
the last Temple but two, some more drums of columns, 


‘|a fragment of one of the architraves, and a stone from 


the tympanum of the west pediment. On the pavement 
in many places were found ashes and splinters of cal- 
cined marble, the ashes in some places as much as 6 
inches in depth ; the effects of fire were also to be seen 
on many of the large blocks of marble belonging to the 
Temple which rested on the pavement. ; 

March 2.—Had photograph taken of base of 
column in position by an Armenian photographer from 
Smyrna. 

This month the owners of the ground over which I 
was digging came for compensation, at the same time 
offering their land for sale, but I could come to no agree- 
ment with them. There were in all about 8 acres, for 
which I offered 1454 This they would not accept, 
pretending to want about three times that amount. As 
it was absolutely necessary that I should buy the land 
before I proceeded much farther—for it would now have 
cost more to fill up the holes I had dug, and hand it 
over to the owners in its original condition, than to pur- 
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chase the land—I invited them down to Smyrna, that I 
might have the assistance of Mr. Consul Cumberbatch 
and his people in the negotiation. The men came down 
to Smyrna ; but as they had not brought with them the 
deeds or documents necessary to sell the land, it became 
necessary that they should return to Ayasalouk and start 
off to Scala Nova, where the books relating to the Ephe- 
sian territory are kept. On reaching Ayasalouk with 
their papers the next day, they declared they could not| 
go farther; so I had the horses prepared, and with two 
of my cavasses | prevailed upon them to mount and start 
for Scala Nova. We had some difficulty in persuading 
them to go on, even when they had mounted; but as 
they went on, their objections melted away or were 
overruled, and we all safely reached Scala Nova. Here 
they went to borrow money under the escort of my ca- 
vasses, and it turned out that of 13 doulooms which one 
of the men wanted to sell me, he had really purchased of | 
Government only 5 doulooms ; the other 8 doulooms he, 
had cleared and fenced in with hisown. Having cleared 
the land, however, he had obtained the right to purchase 
it at a fixed price, before all other applicants. With the | 
valuable aid of Mr. Xenophon Alexarchi, our consul at 
Scala Nova, I managed to complete the purchase of all the 
land I wanted in the course of two days, during which I 
was occupied at the Konak between six and seven hours. ; 
The whole was bought for a little more than 160¢, and I 
was authorised by the trustees to pay 200/ if necessary. 
It was most fortunate that the purchase of the land was 


effected just at that time, as will be seen hereafter. The 
N2 
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road between Ayasalouk and Scala Nova is in some places 

rough and mountainous, and the natives habitually take 
Travel- | three hours for the journey. But there are two police 
Turkey. | cafés on the road, at one of which they are almost sure 
to loiter and take coffee or raki. The road has a bad 
reputation for robbers, and as the keepers of the cafés 
are seriously suspected of complicity with them, it is 
considered prudent to conciliate them by halting for 
refreshment, which is scarcely needed in so short a ride. 
I find by my notes that in going to Scala Nova accom- 
panied by, and therefore hindered by, the landowners, the 
journey occupied 34 hours ; but in returning, accompanied 
only by two of my cavasses, the journey was performed 
in 2} hours. The delay, in travelling with the people of 
the country, may be further accounted for by their im- 
perfect horse furniture, where string and rope are sub- 
stitutes for leather. The girths are very apt to break, 
and the horseman, mounted on a high wooden saddle 
resembling a pack-saddle, loses his equilibrium, and 
comes suddenly to the ground. The ordinary refresh- 
ment taken by travellers at these roadside cafés is a 
very diminutive cup of black coffee, which consists chiefly 
of what they call the ‘cream’ and a deep sediment of 
muddy grounds. The cup itself is dirty-looking, if it is 
not positively dirty, and I have often sickened over the 
nasty dose taken out of compliment. On the occasion of 
my being accompanied, as in this instance, by men whom 
I wished to conciliate, we halted at both these cafés on 
the road, and I took the mud with as good a grace as 
I could assume. 


TURKISH SOLDIERS. 


visited Ephesus in the course of this month. As his Grace 
had hospitably entertained H.M. the Sultan during his 
visit to England, orders had been sent from Constanti- 
nople to the Pasha of Smyrna to do the Duke especial 
honour. Half a squadron of cavalry and half a company 
of infantry accompanied him and his suite to Ephesus as 
a body-guard. As there was no real need for any guard 
at all, we were much amused by the manceuvres of the 
soldiers, deploying into line, and then extending and 
skirmishing as we approached the base of the mountain, 
as if there were really an enemy before them. As we 
crossed the plain, the Duke asked me whether we could 
not give this ‘army’ the slip, and I said ‘ Certainly, and 
spurred my horse, all following, towards the pretended 
‘ Cave of the Seven Sleepers ;’ but the wonderful vigilance 
and extraordinary running powers of the Turkish infantry 
were here shown, for they were at the cave almost as 
soon as we were with the splendid horses which the 
Pasha had sent to mount us, and they had to run over 
fully two-thirds of the ground that we had to traverse. 
So we gave up the idea of getting rid of them, and 
they continued to do the laborious duty imposed upon 
them. 

April 7 was a notable day at Ephesus. The work- 
men, in opening up new ground on the north side of the 
excavations, came upon an earthenware vessel about 5 
feet under ground, containing more than 2,000 coins, and 


some lumps of the metal'of which the coins were made. | 
The three cavasses then employed were fortunately on the ; 
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spot, and prevented what might otherwise have proved a 
general scramble for the treasure. Checking all attempts 
of the workmen to appropriate some of the coins, they 
made the man who found them bring them to my house. 
It was most fortunate that these coins were not found be- 
fore I bought the land, as in that case the landowners 
would never have consented to part with it for any reason- 
able sum. The coins found were all forwarded eventually 
to the Trustees of the British Museum, that they might 
be examined and sorted by some competent person in 
the medal department. This task devolved upon Mr. 
Grueber, who published a full description of the coins in 
a pamphlet communicated to the Numismatic Society of 
London. Mr. Grueber describes it as a hoard of coins 
comprising ‘specimens of many of the nations of Europe 
which were, during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
mixed up with the affairs of the East. It consists of coins 
of Naples, Rhodes, the Seljuk Emeers, Venice, Genoa, and 
the Papal States. The whole hoard embraces a period of 
about eighty years, so that the coins of which it consists 
must all have been current at one time. The earliest 
date which can be assigned to any of the coins is 1285 ; 
these were struck by Charles II. of Naples. The latest 
may be placed not after 1365, these having been struck 
by Roger de Pins, Grand Master of Rhodes. From this 
it may be concluded that the hoard must have been buried 
not later than the year 1370, if not even earlier.’ 

Mr. Grueber gives the following list of the coins, com- 
prising the whole of them, which were sent to England in 
two packages :— 
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‘Naples (1603 coins).—10 of Charles II., 1569 of 
Robert I., and 24 of Louis and Johanna. 
“Rhodes (786 coins).—162 of Elion de Villeneuve, 101 
of Deodato de Gozon, 113 of PietroComillano, and 410 of 
Roger de Pins. 
‘ Seljuks (20 coins).—17 Theologi of Ephesus and 3 of | 
Magnesia. 
‘Genoa (1 coin).—A coin struck in the Island of Chios 
during the time of the Maona of*Justiniani. 
‘Papal States (3 coins).—Giulio of Pope John XXII. 
‘ Venice (1 coin).—A matapan of Francis Dandolo. 
‘Thirteen various blundered and _ unascertained 
coins.’ 

The white metal found with these coins contained 
about 25 per cent. of silver. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the coins are those 
struck at Ayasalouk, bearing as they do the word ‘ Theo- 
logos,’ which was the medizval name for Ayasalouk, and 


going far to prove that St. John’s Church was erected at 
that place. 

Some of the foundation-piers of a church or other 
building were now found within the walls of the cella of 
the Temple on the north side. Towards the east end of 
the Temple we discovered the foundations and base of a 
large monument only eight feet below the present surface. 
A large Roman sarcophagus was also laid bare near this 
spot, showing that some time after the destruction of the 
Temple a cemetery occupied the site. 

There was great jealousy between my Greek ganger, 
George, and one of my Turkish cavasses, This circum- | 
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stance was more or less favourable to the interests of the 
excavations, as they would report of one another; but it 
was the cause of many a quarrel, in which I was often 
called upon to interfere. One day the cavass so far lost 
his temper that he struck the ganger a severe blow with 
his stick ; I punished him by taking not only his stick from 
him, but his sword also, in the presence of all the work- 
men. This humiliating act had the desired effect, and he 
kept a better watch over‘himself ever after. 

Close of The season closed this year May roth. An area 
“me lof about 210 feet by 130 feet had been explored to 
as great a depth as the water standing in the excava- 
tions would allow. The heavy rains had been very un- 
favourable for the excavations, Early in the year the 
water stood so high that it was impossible to dig to a 
greater depth than 15 feet below the surface, whereas 
most of the stones composing the débris of the Temple 
rested on the pavement at an average depth of 22 feet. 
The latter months of the season were therefore em- 
ployed in preparing ground over a large area for full 
exploration to the level of the pavement in the autumn, by 
which time the water would sink. With the discovery of 
the column z# s7tz, and the masonry supporting the steps, 
together with the foundatign-piers and walls, which gave 
me the intercolumniations On the south flank, I. was 
obliged ta content myself as the result of the season’s 
operations ; and fearing that I might not return to con- 
tinue the excavations as I intended in the autumn, I 
sowed the banks with the seed of the Eucalyptus globu- 
losa (the blue gum tree), closed the doors of my maga- 
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zines, and suspended the works on the day I have above 
named, leaving Smyrna May 12th. 

My grant for the season had enabled me to employ, 
on an average, about one hundred workmen, and the 
excavations, which had been carried on entirely on the 
site of the Temple, had made fair progress, although so 
little had as yet been found of the remains of the Tem- 
ple itself, owing to the numerous difficulties attending 
the work. 


END OF SEASON 1870~71. 
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CHAPTER III. 
1871-72. 


| First Lecture on Discoveries—Decision of Trustees—Excavations resumed 

—Sculptured Frieze—Sculptured Column—Cella-wall of Temple—Im- 
| pression of Cella-walls on Foundation-piers—Remains of more than one 
,  Temple—Water in Excavations—Rain—H.M.S. ‘ Caledonia’—Removal 
| | of Antiquities—Amusements at Ephesus—Turkish Workmen and Man- 
of-Wars Men—Sappers—Visitors—Another Capital—Damming—Base 
of Column—Officers and Men of the ‘ Caledonia’—Aurora Borealis— 
Amount of Work done—Strata of Excavation—Storks—Number of 
Workmen—The ‘ Times ’—Arrest of Kiourt Men—Miscellaneous Anti- 
quities—The Duke and Duchess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin—Suspense— 
Prince Frederic Charles—Monseigneur Spaccapietra—Sawing Marbles— 
Suspension of Works—Samos—Tighani— Brigands—Inspection of Anti- 
quities—Waiting for Firman—Appreciation of Coins—Museum at Con- 
stantinople—Leave for England—The Sacred Clog. 


First lec-| JULY 20th, 1871, I delivered my first lecture in London 
discov, + ON My discoveries at Ephesus, before a small but select 
ries | audience, in the lecture-room of the Society for the 
! ' Encouragement of the Fine Arts, at 9, Conduit Street, 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the President of the Society, 
being in the chair. 

At that time the excavations were not sufficiently 
advanced to enable me to illustrate my lecture with a 
correct plan of the Temple. I confined myself, there- 
fore, to a narrative of the manner in which the Temple 
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had been found, and to the discoveries made in the 
theatres and other public buildings, as well as on the 
road from the city to the Temple. 

A discussion of great interest afterwards took place, 
in which Mr. Newton, Professor Donaldson, Mr. Pen- 
rose, Mr. Hyde Clarke, and others took part. 

The Trustees of the British Museum declared their | Decision 
satisfaction with the progress made during the past pron 
season, and resolved to continue the excavations. We 
therefore left London August 17th, and arrived in 
| Smyrna on the 31st. | 

I got together as large a gang of men as I| could, aad 
and resumed work at Ephesus September 5th. When | sumed. 
the vegetation which had grown all over the excavations 
had been removed, I found, much to my disappointment, 
that the water was still standing many feet above the 
pavement. The weather was oppressively hot, and the 
workmen at first made little progress, as they had not 
yet recovered from the relaxing effect of a hot summer. 
{ 


As I was anxious to find any remains of the steps which 
might still exist, I began digging a wide trench near 
the column of the peristyle which had been found. in 
position; but not a vestige of them remained here. 
From the destruction to which the others were doomed 
| the column seems to have been preserved by the river, 
which had evidently run against it, if we may judge from 
| the fine sand deposited all around it. Although I did 
not succeed in finding any portion of the steps, or 
even the masonry which had supported them near the 
column, I found a large patch of the pavement beyond 
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| them, and thus ascertained that the height from the pave- 


ment beyond the steps to that of the peristyle was 9 feet 
54 inches. 

September 14.—Found part of the frieze of the 
west front of the Temple, on which is sculptured what 
might probably have been intended to represent the 
taking of the girdle of Hippolyte, queen of the Ama- 
zons, by Hercules. The figure of Hercules is almost 
entirely chopped away ; there remain, however, portions 
of one thigh and arm, and of the lion’s skin in which he 
was partly enveloped. The female figure is more perfect. 
A portion of the enriched bed mould of the cornice forms 
part of this block, while some markings on the top seem 
to show that it was originally the drum of a column from 
a more ancient temple. The heads of the figures of 
the frieze appear to have passed up to the underside of 
the corona of the cornice.! This block is now in the 
Elgin Room, and has been modestly described by Mr. 
Newton as a female struggling with Hercules. This 
was a most valuable and interesting discovery, as it 
proved that the frieze was sculptured in high relief. 

September 19, a still more important discovery was 
made, namely, the large sculptured drum of a column 
from one of the ‘column czlatz’ described by Pliny. 

Ina little more than the semi-circumference of this 
drum are remains of five of the figures which surrounded 
it. Two of them are male, three female. The most 
perfect of the male figures may be recognised as Hermes 


1 See plate. 
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(Mercury) by the caduceus in his right hand, and the 
petasus hanging from his neck behind; the chlamys is 
twisted round his left arm. The female figures were 
probably goddesses, but they are so mutilated that it is 
impossible to conjecture which of them were here repre- 
sented. 

This immense mass of marble, measuring exactly 
6 feet high, a little more than 6 feet in diameter, and 
weighing more than eleven tons, was found deeply buried 
in the sand and marble chippings at the west end of the 
Temple, and was almost entirely under water. As it 
was, moreover, turned completely over, with its base 
uppermost, it was a very difficult task to raise it out of 
the water in the first place; we had to use our pump 
vigorously to keep the water down sufficiently to allow 
the men who worked the levers to approach the work, 
and as the sculptured parts were on the underside of the 
marble as it lay, it was extremely difficult to avoid 
injuring the drapery of the figures. By degrees the drum 
was turned over until it rested upon its proper base. It 
then became easier to insert one by one the stout timbers 
upon which it was to be placed before it could be moved 
up out of the water. Little by little the immense block 
was lifted to a higher level, the timbers being then placed ! 
under it, by means of a strong crab winch and pulleys. An 
attempt was made to draw it up clear of the hole in which | 
it had lain buried for so many centuries, but the strength | 
of the winch and the men who worked it broke the 
ropes. Having obtained stronger ropes, on October 7' 
we began again to haul up the big drum after having got ' 
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it on to a strong sledge. We had not moved it many 
yards when a road, partly made for the purpose, gave 
way under the weight, and we had great difficulty in 
avoiding a catastrophe; but we repaired the road, and 
on November 15 the huge block safely reached the top, 
nearly two months after its discovery, ready for the photo- 
grapher, who came out the next day to take a view of 
it. It was then secured from harm by planks until the 
crew of one of her Majesty’s ships should come and 
move it on to the railway station. Memo. in Journal: 
‘It took fifteen men fifteen days to haul up the big 
sculptured drum. Forty paces from hole and out of 
water to commencement of road to top. Sixty paces 
up road to top. Ninety paces on level towards Ayasa- 
louk.’ This will give some idea of the expense of 
moving these large masses of marble from the place 
where they are found to our Museum in London. The 
case alone in which it was placed cost upwards of 30/. 

I discovered early this season a portion of the cella- 
wall of the Temple on the south side, also some more of 
the foundation-piers of a church or other large building, 
which were composed of rubble masonry, and had been 
commenced within the cella-walls some centuries after 
the destruction of the Temple. On these piers could be 
clearly traced the impression of the stones of the cella- 


walls to the height of four courses. I eventually found the . 


whole of these foundation-piers, to the number of eighteen, 
with the impression of the cella-walls upon them, and this 
enabled me to obtain the exact width of the cella, with 
other particulars for the completion of my plan. The water 
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continued to sink in the excavations, and I was able, 
before the close of the year, to remove the six feet of 
débris which had been left above the pavement when 

the works had been suspended in May. In doing this, 

the masonry which originally supported the steps was, to 

a great extent, laid bare. This masonry was composed 

of layers of grey limestone a little more than 8 inches 

thick, which, as I have since ascertained, was the height 

of each step of the platform. Large patches of the | Remains 
pavement of one of the former temples (the last but two, ited oe 
as I afterwards ascertained) were exposed to view, and cars 
on the pavement rested such remains of the columns and 

other portions of the Temple as had not been used for 
building-stones or burnt for lime. A few fragments of the | 
various enriched mouldings of the cornice were found 
amongst the débris. Many of these had distinct traces 
of colour upon them, while some had evidently belonged 
to one of the earlier temples. 

November 17.—The water had sunk toa level which | Water in | 
enabled us to explore down to the pavement; but rain Migs: | 
threatened to give us only a brief opportunity for digging , 
deep. | 

During the month of December the wind was so high 
that for the whole of one day the men could not work. 
On the 12th there was water on the pavement at the | 
excavations to the height of one foot. 

Deember 19.—Another large fragment of a sculp- 
tured drum was found, with remains of male figures in 
Persian costume. One or two small fragments of this | 
drum had been found before when the site of the Temple . 
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was first discovered. These fragments, now reunited, 


form an interesting object in the British Museum. 

The rain continued to impede the works, and towards 
the end of the month the water had risen to the height 
of 20 inches above the lower pavement. 

On the 28th H.M.S. ‘Caledonia,’ Captain Lambert, 
arrived in the port of Smyrna. This ship had been 
sent from Malta in reply to my application for a ship 
of war to take away the stones and cases which might 
be ready for shipment. 

Part of the last working day of the year was spent 
on board the ‘Caledonia, making arrangements with 
Captain Lambert for the assistance of a certain number 
of his officers and crew at Ephesus. 

Fanuary 3, 1872.—Lieutenant M‘Quhae, with twenty 
sailors, four carpenters, a sick-bed attendant, and a ward- 
room cook’s mate, accompanied by Dr. Farr, came out 
to Ephesus, and joined Lieutenant Gambier, who had 
preceded them the previous day. 

The officers found quarters in the station-master’s 
house. The men were accommodated in the large room 
of our house, where the men of H.M.S. ‘Terrible’ 
had made themselves so comfortable on a former 
occasion. 

The sailors began their work by drawing some of 
the smaller stones from the excavations to the railway 
station at Ayasalouk. A large devil-cart had been lent 
by the authorities at Malta for the removal of heavy stones, 
but it was found impracticable for very bulky stones, 


‘which, on account of their large dimensions in every 
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direction, could not be slung beneath the axle of the cart. 
It was, however, found very useful afterwards in trans- 
porting heavy flat stones from the ruins. 

A strong sledge, chiefly used for taking the stones, 
conveyed the large sculptured drum slowly but safely to 
the station. The sailors took to their work most kindly ; 
the officers enjoyed their duties ashore, which were 
occasionally lightened by shooting and boar-hunting 
during the day, and whist in the evening. Whist at 
Ephesus! It must sound like a desecration of holy 
ground in the ears of those who have never seen the 
place. For ourselves, we were accustomed to it, and 
enjoyed a rubber occasionally with our visitors. 

Among the blocks moved by the crew of the 
‘Caledonia’ was one of the five capitals now in the 
British Museum. 


In using the sledge, it was found to be an excellent 
plan to employ about ten Turks with twenty sailors, and 
these together made up the number needed to draw the 
sledge when heavily laden. Large rollers, nine or ten 
inches in diameter, were employed for the purpose, and 
each of these required two men to move them forward 
as they fell loose behind the sledge. 

The devil-cart was used to bring the colossal statue 
of a Persian found in the ruins of the city to the station at 
Ayasalouk. When the cart arrived at the lower village 
with the statue slung to the axle, it appeared as if one of| 
the numerous Turkish tombstones which still remain in 
the street must be removed to allow the cart to pass. | 
was sent for to be consulted as to the course to be pur- 
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sued, and when I came to the spot I found the Custom- 
house officer and all the petty Turkish officials of the 
place assembled to protest against the desecration of the 
tombstones. I found it useless to reason with them, and 
to promise that if we removed one of them for a minute 
only it should be set up again in a firmer and more 
upright position. They continued to protest against its 
removal, and we arranged the ground for the cart and its 
load to pass over the tombstone without touching it. 

As I had applied for some sappers from the corps of 
the Royal Engineers, three non-commissioned officers 
arrived at Ephesus January 9th for the purpose of 


Royal Engineers’ stated by the journals of the day as 
having been sent to Ephesus to assist the explorer! I 
had had no notice of their coming, and they came with 
the idea, founded, as they said, on their instructions 
before they left England, that all the necessary accommo- 
‘dation would be found ready for them on their arrival. 
Disappointment at finding themselves in a strange place 
without quarters ready to receive them caused the chief 
of the party to lose his temper, and the result was an 
amount of impertinence which did not encourage me to 
interest myself about them. As night closed in, how- 
ever, I found rooms for them in the ever-expanding 
house of the station-master, and I gave them what I 
could spare of my own bedding and stores. But two of 
the party never settled down to work and discipline, and 
I therefore obtained leave to send them back by the 
|‘ Caledonia ’ when she left Smyrna. The third sapper, 


assisting me in the excavations. This was the ‘party of: 


ANOTHER LARGE CAPITAL. 


who was the junior of the party, Corporal Trotman, re- | 
mained with me not only for that season, but for the two 
successive seasons, and only left when the excavations ; 
were abandoned. | 

January toth Mr. Newton again paid: me a visit. 
He had come in the Duke of St. Albans’ yacht to Scala | 
Nova, and had journeyed on to Ayasalouk, leaving the 
Duke and his party to follow the next day. 

January 11th the Duke of St. Albans and his party 
came over to Ayasalouk from Scala Nova, drenched to 
the skin by the rain. The water from the adjoining fields 
ran into and completely engulfed the excavations; and 
a vast muddy lake, with a few stones just seen above its 
surface, greeted His Grace and his companions when they 
visited the excavations. 

Mr. Newton kindly assisted me most materially by 
making arrangements in Smyrna for the reception of the 
cases of antiquities on board ship as they came down by 
railway, also in forwarding to Ephesus from time to time 
the implements which might be needed for the works. 
He found the change from hfe in London most delightful, 
and he remained with us as long as he could, taking a 
deep interest in the work. 

Fanuary 17.—Another large capital, found at the 
east end of the excavations, was more perfect than those 
found at the west end, having the bead and reel moulding, 
and the upper flutings of the shaft of the column to which 
it belonged worked upon the same block of marble ; one 
volute was nearly perfect, and the large eggs (twelve 
inches deep) were quite perfect. The work of destruction | 
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had been commenced by ruthlessly chopping off the 
beautiful egg and spear enrichment which surrounded 
the abacus. The whole, however, with all its defects, 
forms a noble specimen of Greek art, and may now be 
seen on a pedestal in the most remote corner at the north 
end of the Elgin Gallery. 

‘\s the water stood this season so high in the excava- 
tions, 1 had recourse to damming, in which I found my 
Sapper Corporal Trotman most useful. In this manner, 
with the aid of a powerful pump, we examined the ground 
at the west end nearly down to the level of the pavement. 

Fearing that some calamity might befall the base of 
the column found in position, I caused the stones to be 
removed as far down as the plinth stone, and in so doing 
I discovered that although dowel holes had been made 
in every one of the stones, not a single dowel had been 
used. I was, therefore, no longer surprised at the displace- 
ment of the base when the column fell. The fine capital 
which I have already mentioned had evidently belonged 
to this column, which had fallen from the outer row in- 
ward, but diagonally, towards the cella-walls, some of the 
drums of the column remaining nearly in the position in 
which they had fallen. I was thus enabled to trace the 
direction in which the column fell, as well as the connec- 
tion between the base and the capital. 

The capital became an object of great interest at the 
railway station to the numerous travellers, most of whom 
had never before seen a work of art in their lives; and 
even the Turks appeared now to understand the purpose 
of the excavations. 
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OFFICERS AND MEN OF H.M.S. ‘CALEDONIA: 


February ist the ‘Caledonia’ left Smyrna with its 
valuable freight. The large sculptured drum had been | 
carefully cased up, and being, like some of the other 
blocks, too large for the hatchways of the ship, it remained ! 
with them on the deck securely lashed. | 

Messrs. Dussaud, contractors for the Smyrna quay, 
had most kindly lent us their powerful steam crane to' 
hoist the big drum on board the ‘Caledonia,’ which was 
done to the music of fifes. On reaching England it re- 
quired twenty powerful dray horses to move it from the 
docks to the British Museum. | 

The officers and men from the ship had spent twenty- | 


Officers 
and men of 


seven days at Ephesus, and left it with regret. Captain’ ys 


Lambert took especial care in his choice of the officers ap- 
pointed to take charge of the expedition from the ship. 
Lieutenants Gambier and M‘Quhae conducted the work 
at Ephesus with all the skill that was required, and they 
were cheerful and pleasant companions during the time 
they remained with us. Themen had had more liberty than 
had been allowed by the officer of the ‘ Terrible.’ The} 
Caledonians were allowed to spend their evenings at 
the refreshment room of the station and the cafés at 
Ayasalouk, but they were bound to turn in by ten o'clock, 
and the ‘rounds’ were always punctually made at that , 
hour by their two officers. The men behaved thoroughly 
well, and did their work willingly and cheerfully. All the ! 
men had ‘check’ (extra pay) for the time during which 
they were employed ashore. 

February 3rd Mr. Newton left Smyrna; and as the 
officers and men of the ‘ Caledonia’ had departed when 


‘Cale. 
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we next went out to Ayasalouk, it seemed quite dull and 
lonely without them. But we soon became reconciled 
to our quiet life again, as we all had plenty of work to 


| 
| 
| 
do, 
Aurora February 4.—The Aurora Borealis was distinctly seen 
oe at Smyrna, and alarmed the Turks very much, as all 
natural phenomena invariably do. In this case they 
thought the earth was about to be destroyed by fire. 
The water in the excavations stood as high as 4 feet 
64 inches above the pavement on February 8th. 
Amount . February 1oth, I reported to the Trustees that I 
(Soe had cleared out 38,500 cubic yards from the site of the 


| Temple, at a total cost of about 4,000/. This was about 


| 
one-third of the amount of work which, according to my | 
estimate, would be needed in order to clear out the whole 

of the area of the Temple site. 

Early in the month of March I endeavoured to make 
some arrangement with the railway authorities for the re- 
moval of the soil from the excavations by tramway ; but this 
plan I was obliged to abandon on account of its costliness, | 
and we continued to use a number of wheelbarrows, some 
Strata of | Six of which could be served by one digger. The digging 
‘tion. ‘was chiefly in sand, which we found under 4 feet of 
_vegetable soil to the depth of about 12 feet, the remainder 
being composed chiefly of débris and sand. Over a 
great portion of the surface we found a Turkish pave- 
ment about 4 feet under ground, composed of rather large 
irregular blocks of stone, which gave us great trouble, as 
men with back-boards were obliged to carry them to a 
distance. About 8 feet below the surface we found a 


MURDEROUS ASSAULT. 


quantity of Arabian pottery, a group of which is given in| 


woodcut, page 201. 

March 4.—The storks return with great regularity to 
build their nests and establish themselves for the summer 
months at Ayasalouk. The first stork of the season is re- 
corded to have appeared this day. A few days after, the 
storks came in force, and occupied all the aqueduct piers. 

About one hundred and fifty men were employed on the 
works this season, my grant being limited to a fixed 
amount which did not admit of employing a greater 
number. 

As it was no longer considered necessary to keep our 
operations secret from the general public, I sent a short 
account of my discoveries to the ‘Times.’ The public 
thus knew for the first time the difficulties which had been 
surmounted, and the success which had thus far attended 
the explorations at Ephesus. 

This season we had quite a plague of Kiourt men, 
many of whom I refused to employ, but they remained 
hanging about Ayasalouk, and did their best, by per- 
suasions and threatenings, to induce some of the work- 
men to gamble at night. A man had one night con- 
sented, but refused the next night. The Kiourt men, 
highly angered, fell upon him, and, beating him un- 
mercifully with sticks, left him, fearing they had killed 
him. My cavasses came to my house the same night 
and reported the affair to me, adding that the head of 
the police was incapably drunk, while his two men did 
not care to interfere. So there was nothing to be done 
but to act the special constable, as I had done before. 
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Getting my cavasses together, and summoning my sapper 
(I had only one at that time), we proceeded to the cafés 
in the lower village, and, after a visit to the poor beaten 
man to ascertain the nature of his injuries, I left the 
sapper to apply the remedies needed for a broken 
;head, and proceeded with the four cavasses to the 
| foom where the fifteen ruffians were said to have taken 
refuge. This room was pointed out by one of the work- 
men who gallantly volunteered to show the way. As 
I thought that my rushing in with four armed men at 
‘my back might bring about a serious fight, I halted 
| my men outside, and went in quietly with only one 
of the cavasses (my faithful Edrise), Ten men were as- 
sembled, four or five of whom had been concerned in the 
assault. When I entered they were seated around a 
ilarge wood fire, but jumped to their feet immediately. I 
took the precaution of getting within the circle, when, 
with my back to the fire, I could face them all, and stop 
all attempt to escape, and defend myself at the same 
time if necessary. I then proceeded to take down all 
the men’s names. While I was doing this, a knife 
was passed from one man to another, but no attempt 
|was made to resist, although I had to take a knife from 
a man who, a few days before, had tacitly threatened 
me, by standing in my path where the lane was narrow 
and lonely, and idly lopping off twigs from the bushes 
in the hedge. This was one of the worst of the 
Kiourt men, and he and four others of the men then 
present were denounced by my guide as having taken 
|part in the assault. These men I thereupon arrested, 


ARREST OF KIOURTS. 


and handed them over to the care of the police. Going 
after this into an adjoining house, I found another of 
these ruffians hiding in a corner. I thus managed to 
secure six of the fifteen men who were concerned in 
the affair, and I was afterwards told that if the man so 
cruelly treated had died during the night, the remainder of 
the Kiourt men had planned the rescue of the prisoners. 
Fortunately he survived, and a short imprisonment was 


(ircup cf Arabian fottery. 


the only punishment inflicted on the men captured; but 
I insisted upon their being afterwards sent away from 
Ayasalouk, and I discharged nearly all the Kiourts 
who were then in my employment. Thus ended an 
affair which might have been a very serious one for 
myself or my people. As it was, it did good, as my 
men saw that I would not allow them to be maltreated 
with impunity to their tormentors. 

Amongst other annoyances at Ayasalouk, the village | 
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was for a long time plagued with a mad youth who 
always became unusually excited on seeing a European, 
and whenever he met me he used to threaten violence. 
Very mad people are allowed in Turkey to roam 
about at pleasure. I once or twice met a full-grown 
man in the bazaars in Smyrna completely naked, and no 
one attempted to interfere with him. 

When the photographs of the Excavations were 
being taken, Edrise took his stand in two places; when 
I showed him the result of his vanity, he was horrified 
to see himself figuring twice in the same picture.’ 

With all the vigilance of my superintendents at the 
excavations, sma!1 objects, such as gold or silver coins or 
jewellery, could be easily stolen by the men. I could 
never therefore ascertain whether there was much found. 
I put my most trustworthy men in the lower part of the 
excavation, where small objects of value were most 
likely to be found, but from first to last I only secured 
one gold coin. This was handed to me by a man who 
was grievously wounded in a pitched battle (which I 
shall have occasion to notice hereafter), and who had 
reason to be grateful for the care taken of him till his 
wound healed. This was a coin of Pope John XXII. 
A gold bracelet was recovered from the man who had 
found it, and who could not conceal the fact of its 
discovery from his fellow-workmen, one of whom 
informed against him. He was accordingly obliged to 
give up his treasure. I have reason to believe that 
small articles of value were occasionally found in the 


' In the lithograph the second figure of this cavass has been omitted. 
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excavations, as men from time to time left the works 
suddenly, and, after a visit to Smyrna, returned without 
being able to give a satisfactory account of their absence. 
But I could do nothing to prevent these robberies (if 
they ever really took place), and to adopt the plan which | 
has sometimes been suggested by visitors and others, of | 
offering a premium or payment for any coins or small 
objects of value, would have been productive of very 
bad results. The men would have examined carefully | 
every handful of sand; and if they did not throw it 
up quickly enough to supply the barrows, their excuse 
would have been that they were examining it in search 
of coins, &c. Again, a man disinclined to work would 
have found a ready excuse for idleness, for when he 
squatted down in the favourite position of the natives 
of Turkey, he might pretend that he was searching for 
coins; while others might produce some of the innume- 
rable ancient coins procurable at Smyrna and elsewhere, 
and, declaring they had found them in the excavations, 
claim their reward. All this would have impeded the 
works most lamentably, whereas it was most important 
that, with the means placed at my disposal, I should clear 
out as many thousand cubic yards as possible, so as to 
open up whatever large stones of the Temple might 
remain scattered over the whole site. At the same time 
there was a good chance of finding any small objects, for 
every shovelful of earth thrown up passed under the eyes 
of two superintendents, besides those of at least three 
workmen, and in cases where the earth was thrown up, as 
it often was in several steppings, so many more workmen | 
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had a chance of seeing anything that ought to be saved 
from the spoil banks; there was the further chance of 
ifinding things by examining the spoil banks themselves 
“every day, and always after rain. I have even been asked 
if I szfted the sand in search of coins and other small 
objects. If I had attempted any of these cunning con- 
trivances, I could not possibly have employed one-tenth 
of the number of men that I did, and I should not 
therefore have cleared one-tenth of the site. Conse- 
quently we should never have discovered even the few 
; blocks of marble which, with the particulars ascertained 
on the site, have finally enabled me to make a plan and 
other drawings of the Temple. Nor should we have 
| discovered the sculptured drums of columns and the 
| antiquities which now enrich the collection in the British 
Museum, and which are more than an ample equivalent 
for the money expended on the excavations, 

One pleasant day, March 30, was spent at Ephesus 


Duchess of with their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess 


Mecklen- 
burg- 
Schwerin. 


of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. I accompanied them and 
their suite to the Temple and round the ruins; they 
were escorted with the same force of cavalry and 
infantry that had been told off for the protection of the 
Duke of Sutherland. The Pasha of Smyrna sent not 
only horses to mount the whole party, but also two tents 
and a liberal luncheon, which was served in the tents 
pitched on the high ground near the Stadium. 

By the end of March I had cleared out neurly 44,000 
cubic yards, and had exposed to view a considerable 
portion of the remains of the Temple in position, besides 
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finding a number of loose stones, which gave me good 
hope of securing a much greater number than was, 
ultimately found. Enough had been found to justify great 
expectations, and I therefore applied to the Trustees for 
a grant of money sufficient to enable me to clear out the 
whole of the Temple site. My estimate for this work 
was 6,000/. While the expediency of applying to the 
Treasury for the required grant was being considered by 
the Trustees, I was kept in great suspense ; the Ottoman | Suspense. | 
Government had issued a circular declaring that they 
would grant no.more firmans for excavations, but would 
undertake them themselves. The Trustees, believing 
they would not renew my firman for another year, were 
disinclined to risk further expenditure, and ordered the 
works to be discontinued at the end of the month, or 
until the firman should be renewed. 
April 8th Prince Frederic Charles of Prussia, the pee | 
* Red Prince,’ as he was called during the Franco-German | Charles. | 
war, came out to Ephesus with his suite, escorted, not by 
the ‘armies’ that had accompanied other great people, 
but by only six or eight horsemen. I had the honour of 
escorting him and his party over the excavations of 
the Temple. He was very careful to understand all 
that was pointed out to him, attentively listening to all 
I had to tell him, which he kindly repeated in German 
to those of his suite who did not understand English. 
April 24.—The Roman Catholic Archbishop of} sgonsig. | 
Smyrna, Monsignor Spaccapietra, came to Ayasalouk ae! 
with about sixty of his congregation, and performed high 
mass again in the mosque, having his high altar placed 
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in an archway in the eastern wall. Monsignor Spac- 
capietra will be remembered as having taken a pro- 
minent part in the recent Council of the Vatican. 

During the month of April I received from England 
some saws, of which I at once proceeded to make the best 


,use I could, by sawing off slabs from bulky stones which 


would have cost much to send as they were. I thus 
secured all that was worth sending, and considerably 
reduced the cost of their transport to England both in the 
number and sizes of the cases, and the amount of freight. 

The water stood this month about 7 feet above the 
pavement, but sank a little towards the end of the month. 

As the excavations proceeded, we reopened many 
deep holes: which I had sunk on the site of the Temple 
several years before its discovery. These happened to 
be in places where there were no remains discovered to 
indicate the site of any building, and they had been re- 
filled that the land might be cultivated. 

In accordance with instructions from the Trustees, I 
suspended the excavations on the 28th of April, paying 
off all my men. 

As it was still early in the year, and the great heat 
had not yet set in, I visited Samos, accompanied by my 
friend, Mr. William Forbes; and I had thus an oppor- 
tunity of comparing the columns of the Temple of Hera 
(Juno) and their bases with those of the Temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus. The comparison proved very 
much in favour of the latter, those of the Temple at 
Samos not being fluted, and the bases being inelegant 
and unrefined in detail. 
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It would not cost a great deal to lay bare this 
Temple, as it is buried to the depth of a few feet only. 

A great portion of the walling of the neighbouring | Tighani. 
town of Tighani still exists above ground, but I saw no 
remains of buildings, though many might perhaps be 
found below the present surface. 

We had the greatest difficulty in getting back to 
Scala Nova from Vathe, the chief town of Samos, there 
being no wind to fill our sails, and thus the sun had set 
before we arrived. We had had such dire experience 
of the liveliness and plentifulness of the insects of prey 
which abound there, that we determined to return to 
Ayasalouk that night, in spite of the reputed danger of 
the road, and my own fears that, as it was well known! 
at Ayasalouk whither | had gone and when I was. Brigands. 
expected to return, I might be waylaid, either for ransom | 
or from revenge for my imprisonment of the Kiourt 
men. We had two cavasses with us, and we all deter- | 
mined to resist. I gave the cavasses orders to do so in| 
the hearing of all the people who lounged near the door 
of the khan, where we were joined without invitation 
by two men whem we did not know, but who professed | 
to be connected with the Post. These men tuvok the 
lead on our leaving the town, When we approached 
the café near the mountain, the guard was missing, 
and this was considered suspicious, as these men 
are suspected, whether guilty or not, of taking part 
with the brigands. A deep silence pervaded our whole 
party of six persons as we proceeded over the mountain. 
My revolver was in my coat-pocket firmly clutched by 
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my right hand, my finger ready on the least alarm to be 
placed upon the trigger. As we approached the most 
dangerous part of the road, not a word was uttered, and 
everyone’s breath appeared to be suspended, when one 
of our voluntary leaders took the cigarette from his 
mouth, whirled it round his head several times, and rode 
into the bushes. Both my companion and myself expected 
that moment to be attacked, thinking this action must have 
been a signal for the robbers to attack. But he reappeared 
alone, and rode on as before at our head. The bushes 
were passed, but the attack expected and prepared for 
never took place. The signalling, as it undoubtedly was, 
was repeated a little further on, and not till the open 
country beyond was gained did we again breathe freely. 

Before we left for England, the Turkish Com- 
missioner came out to Ayasalouk, and inspected the 
cases of antiquities which I had packed for the Museum. 
They were now fastened down and sealed with his seal, 
in case the threatened intentions of the Turkish Govern- 
ment respecting excavations should be carried out." 

May 11.—We left Smyrna for England, touching at 
Constantinople, where we were detained till June 1. I 
remained there all that time, in the hope of obtaining the 
renewal of my firman for another year, and bringing the 
document itself away with me. 

Sir Henry Elliot, H.B.M.’s Ambassador, did all he 
could to persuade the Turkish authorities to grant the 


1 When I afterwards wished to send these cases to England a new com- 
missioner had been appointed, and he would not allow them to pass, without 
breaking the seals of his predecessor, and examining their contents, 
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renewal without further delay, his chief plea with them 
being that, as the firman was granted, in the first 
instance, for the purpose of finding the Temple of 
Artemis, and securing what remained of it for the 
British Museum, this object could not be fully accom- 
plished unless the renewal was granted from year to year | 
till the completion of the work. While I was waiting at 
Constantinople for the decision of the Porte, a box} 
containing 2,004 of the coins which I had found on the | 
site of the Temple arrived from the British Museum 
for presentation to the Ottoman Government. The 
Trustees, having reserved a certain number selected for 
the Museum, had forwarded the duplicates to the 
Turkish authorities. Sir Henry Elliot thought it would 
be well for me to present this box myself to Server 
Pasha, the Minister for Foreign Affairs at that time, as 
it might give me an opportunity of conciliating his 
Excellency, and of urging the immediate renewal of my 
firman. I accordingly waited upon Server Pasha, accom- 
panied by Mr. Etienne Pisani, the chief dragoman from 
the embassy, and presented the box in due form. The 
Minister ordered an attendant to get the box opened, 
and when it was brought in again it was found to contain 
a number of small bags of coins neatly labelled with their 
number and names. There were also some lumps of 
white metal which were found with them, looking very 
much like pure silver. I offered to open some of the 
bags and explain the different coins, but Server Pasha 
said it was of no consequence, and proposed that we 
should replace the bags. Then turning to a Turkish | 
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| Apprecia- gentleman who was present, and who was probably some 


tion of 
coins. 


| 
| 
| 


one of consequence, he asked him if he would give ‘ five 
paras’ (one farthing) for the whole of the contents of the 
box, at which the other shrugged his shoulders and said, 
‘Decidedly not.’ Server Pasha then said he should 
immediately send the box to Ahmet Vefik Effendi, the 
Minister of Public Instruction. After urging my suit 
for the renewal of my firman, and receiving assurances 
which might have been very encouraging to anyone who 
had no knowledge of Turkish diplomacy, I left the 
Foreign Minister's cabinet, feeling that I had made little 
or no progress in obtaining my wants. 

The next day I went to the Tribunal of Commerce 
to see Ahmet Vefik Effendi, armed with a letter of 
introduction from Sir Henry Elliot. I fully expected a 
favourable reception, or at least a courteous one, having 
been told that this Minister was an enlightened man, 
and was well suited for his office. I also thought I 
should be well received, because I believed the coins had 
been sent to him, as promised the day before by Server 
Pasha. With this idea I began by asking him whether he 
did not find the coins highly interesting. He soon stopped 
me, saying he had seen nothing of them—that, instead 
of taking them to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, I 
should have brought them direct to him. He was the 
proper person to receive things of that kind ; the Foreign 
Minister had nothing todo with them. As it was, it would 
perhaps be ‘three years’ before he saw anything of 
them, and as for my firman, he should do nothing to 
assist me untilehe had the coins in his possession, which 
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was not likely to happen soon. I could not, however, 
better employ my time than in urging Server Pasha to 
send the coins on to him. All this he addressed to me 
in an angry impatient voice, and I had much difficulty in 
refraining from making a hasty reply; but I succeeded in 
controlling my tongue, though I could not conquer my 
temper, and, simply asking him for a permission to visit 
the museum, for which he introduced me to another 
official, I left the worthy man to cool down from his 
angry fit as he best could. The gentleman to whom he 
had introduced .me acted with more courtesy, and, send- 
ing for the Curator of the museum, a young profdg¢ of 
Baron Prokesch, he requested him to accompany me. 
The chief object of my visit was to ascertain what 
had been done with the statue of Venus found in the 
great theatre at Ephesus, a female head, and some other 
sculpture which had been ceded to the Turkish Govern- | 
ment by the Trustees. 
I found, on visiting the museum at Constantinople, that | Museum = 
this statuary, with some other objects which had been coe 
sent from England, had been placed in a sort of store- 
room, in which they were locked up. The Venus had been 
injured by having a large splinter of marble displaced 
from the thigh, and this fragment was lying by the side of 
thestatue. I asked the Curator why he did not get the piece 
replaced. His answer was that he had no funds, not even 
the few piastres for the gypsum needed for the repair of 
statuary. As for the head, it was placed on the ground 
where no one could possibly see its beauty, and where 


it was liable to be knocked over and broken to pieces. 
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In spite of all this carelessness and non-appreciation 
of antiquities, the Curator spoke with great bitterness of 
my digging up ‘such a number of beautiful things,’ and 
sending them all to England, assuring me that I should 
not obtain the renewal of my firman for another year. 
His anger was intensified when I expressed my certitude 
of obtaining all that I wanted, not only for that year, but 
for any number of years successively, adding that it 
was a very small return for the Turks to make for the 
English blood spilt in their cause, which I fervently hoped 
would never be so wasted again. 

Three or four days after I had had my interview 
with Server Pasha, I went a second time to see Ahmet 
Vefik Effendi; but the coins had not arrived, and, a few 
more days having been spent in doing all I could, with 
the aid of Mr. Pisani, to obtain my firman, I was assured 
by Sir Henry Elliot that I could not do better than leave 
the matter in his hands. We therefore left Constanti- 
nople for England June rst. 

During our stay at Constantinople, all the Turkish 
world went to see the sacred clog of Mahomet, which had 
been brought in the same vessel with us from Smyrna. 
The day which we chose for seeing the treasury 
happened unfortunately to be the one appointed for the 
ladies of the Sultan’s harem and other ladies to see the 
clog. The gates of the treasury were therefore closed 


|against us, and not even a silver or golden key would 


open them. 


END OF SEASON 1871-72. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
1872-73. 


Mr. Lowe’s Grant of £6,o00o—Excavations resumed—Sculptured Frieze— 
Disappointed of “Workmen—Cella-walls—Effects of an Earthquake— 
Columns and their Foundations—Corinthian Capital—Marcus Aurelius 
—Lack of Workmen—Third Sculptured Drum—Supply of Bread— 
Hindrances—Inscriptions—Sculptured Drum—Sculpture—Lions’ Heads 
—Work done—Roman Pavement — Disappointment — Sickness—You- 
rooks—Imprisonment of Men—Courban Bairam—The Temple was 
Octastyle — Inscription — Bas-relief — Skulking — Gunboat — Narrow 
Escape— Fourth Sculptured Drum—The Weather— Water— Sculpture 
&c. ready for Export—The ‘ Antelope’—Mr. Newton —H.M.S. ‘Ariadne’ 
—Cases &c. shipped—Greek and Latin Inscriptions—H.M.S. ‘ Swiftsure’ 
—Crew at Ephesus—Cost of Excavation—Columne Czlataee—Valuable 
Cargo of ‘ Swiftsure-—Jews and Greeks—Water in the Excavations— 
Arabs—Food of the Workmen—Strength of the Turks—Characteristics of 
Workmen, Arabs, Turks, and Greeks—Fight between Turks and Greeks— 
Imprisonment of Workmen—Workmen leaving—General Lord Henry 
Percy, G.C.B., V.C.—Excavations suspended—Contracts with Sapper. 


Tue first few weeks in England were employed, with 
the assistance of Mr. Newton, in providing against the 
difficulties which might possibly arise from the non- 
renewal of my firman, and the consequent want of funds 
for the continuance of the excavations, as it was unlikely 
that the Treasury would authorise a grant without the 
firman. We did all we could to interest the public in 
case we might have to appeal to them for assistance ; but 


Excava- 
tions re- 
sumed. 


jultimately Sir Henry Elliot obtained the authority re- 
| quired on the original favourable terms, and an applica- 
tion was made to Mr. Lowe, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for a sum of money sufficient to clear out the 
whole of the Temple site. Mr. Lowe, interested as a 
'great classical scholar in the completion of the enterprise, 
‘unhesitatingly granted the 6,000/ asked for, with the 
unanimous consent of the House of Commons. Mean- 
while my health gave way, and when the time came 
which I had appointed for returning to Smyrna I was 
unable to du so. I therefore sent instructions to Sergeant 
M‘Kim, the sapper who had been sent out in the month 
|of August with Corporal Trotman to act under my direc- 
tions at the excavations. The works were accordingly 
recommenced on August 29, by sinking such portions of 
the ground as had not been excavated up to that time to 
within 6 feet of the pavement, the remainder being left 
till I should arrive. 

When at length I was able to leave England, my son 
accompanied us for the season 1872~73 as my assistant, this 
appointment having been made by the Trustees in kind 
consideration of my health. We left England September 
| 18th, and reached Smyrna on the 24th, making an un- 
|usually quick passage from Marseilles. I found Sergeant 
.M*‘Kim in the British Hospital ill with fever; happily 
|he was recovering, and was able to go out to Ephesus a 
| day or two after our arrival. For the first three days I 
was far too weak to go out to Ephesus, but on the 3oth I 
took advantage of a special train which had been engaged 
by General Adie, and visited the works. I found that 
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everything was going on well under the superintendence 
of the two sappers and Georgy, the Greek ganger, who 
had been now employed for two seasons in the excava- 
tions. In a day or two more I was able to give my usual 
personal superintendence to the works. 

A large area had been sunk to within a few feet of 
the pavement, as I had directed, and we now began to 
remove the remainder. Near the western extremity of 
the Pronaos, on the north side, we soon found two 
sculptured stones which had formed part of the frieze at 
the north-west. angle of the Temple. This sculpture, 
which is in high relief, some parts projecting from the 
surface as much as 13 inches, represents on. one face 
two nude male figures (probably Hercules and Antzus), 
wrestling. On the other face of the block there had 
evidently been the figure of Artemis herself with a stag, 
but almost the whole has been chopped away, nothing 
being left but the head and neck of the stag. The 
form of the antlers may be easily traced, although 
not a vestige of them remains. All the figures are 
life-size. 

I had the usual difficulty in getting together a sufficient 
number of workmen, and this season was more than 
usually unfavourable, scarcely any rain having fallen 
since the month of May. There had been consequently 
a great deal of sickness during the summer months, and 
the men who had suffered had not recovered their strength. 
I had done all I could to provide workmen against my 
return, having previously arranged with Ali Khoja to 
bring 150 men, as he had worked for me for the last two 
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| seasons, and had brought with him a hundred men from 
‘a district beyond Konia, about fourteen days’ journey on 
foot from Ephesus. The Khoja had left me his address, 
and I had written to him from England to remind him 
of our arrangement, and fixing the date for the resumption 
of the works; but he did not receive my letter till long 
lafter it was due, and day after day passed away without 
our seeing anything of him or his men, until at last, towards 
the end of October, he made his appearance with only 
eight men. This default of the Emenekleh menseriously 
delayed the work. 

As the excavations proceeded, a considerable portion 
of the western and southern walls of the cella of the last 
Temple but two was found in position, the plinth resting 
on the original pavement, which had been nearly all 
removed from the interior of the cella. These cella-walls 
were remarkable for their exquisite finish and the 
extreme beauty of the marble of which they were built. 
The arrises were all taken off at an obtuse angle to pre- 
vent damage to them by any concussion by earthquake 
or otherwise, and the joints were as fine as they could be ; 
the fronts of the blocks were frosted. 

The small portions that remained of this beautiful 
walling had been made to do duty as part of the 
foundations for the walls of the last two Temples, and 
had been thickened out and strengthened for the purpose 
by large blocks of limestone, making the foundations 
jof the walls 13 feet thick, the original walling being 
6 feet 4 inches thick. A large space was now cleared 
near the cella, and I could therefore distinctly trace the 
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the Temple site at the time when the church was being | quake. 


built. The pavement had been raised in one part nearly 
five feet above its original level, and with it a large mass 
of mortar which had been mixed upon it. Three of the 
foundation-piers had been overthrown, and the walls of 
the cella had been disturbed. I have no doubt that the 
building was then abandoned and another site chosen. 
No brick vaulting was found, and this is a further proof 
that the church was never finished on its intended 
site. : 

A great number of the buttress walls between the 
foundation-piers of the columns of the peristyle and the 
masonry supporting the steps of the platform were now 
found on the north side, corresponding in position to those 
on the south side. The foundation-piers had been nearly 
all removed ; only one of these remained intact on this side, 
supporting the base-stones of one of the-inner columns of 
the peristyle ; but these were chipped all around till not 
a vestige of moulding remained upon them, and only one 
small fragment of the face of the square plinth could be 
seen. . 

Some of the drums of this column were also found 
prostrate at a high level, showing that the site had been 
silted up to the level of the pavement of the peristyle 
before the column fell. This column had fallen outward. 

Near the cella wall was found a Corinthian capital, 
elliptical on plan, which I presume belonged to the upper 
tier of columns decorating the interior, and was doubtless 
of a much more recent. date than the remainder of the 
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Temple. The lower tier of columns must also have been 
elliptical, and probably of the Ionic order. 

|Marcus | The interior of the Temple might have been restored or 

rebuilt in the time of Marcus Aurelius, whose name with 

that of his wife Faustina and his daughter Fadilla were 

| found upon the architrave of the west door of the cella, 

many fragments of which remained where they had fallen. 


jLackof | The difficulty of getting workmen in sufficient num- 
‘ workmen. a 

bers continued throughout this season from the causes 
already mentioned. During many previous years, when I 
,had little or no money to spend, I might have obtained 

almost any number. Now I had money, but could not get 
| men. There was, however, an improvement in December, 
and the excavations then proceeded much more rapidly. 
Third December 31st—The third sculptured drum of a 
' sculptured 


drum column was found on the north side towards the west 
end of the excavation. This example is quite different in 
| character from the sculptured drums previously found, in 
which the extreme projection from the surface did not 
exceed 4) inches. In this example the projection is as 
much as 13 inches. The diameter of this drum is the 
same as that of the first found, and must therefore have 
been the lowest drum of the shaft to which it belonged. 
| The disposition of the two figures is also singular ; they 
occupy as much of the circumference of the shaft of the 
_column as four of the figures in the other drums found 
|—that is, nearly the semi-circumference of the shaft. 
This example was probably from one of the inner columns 
of the peristyle, where a greater projection of the sculpture 
| was considered necessary. Unfortunately not enough re- 
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mains to show what subject was illustrated by this drum ; 
but although the original beauty of the work is utterly 
destroyed, we can yet discern the extreme boldness and 
excellent grouping of the design, which is best seen at a 
distance of some 20 feet. 

Amongst the difficulties I had to contend with, one of 
the greatest was the supply of bread for the men. The 
Bakal, who often sent coarse and uneatable stuff which 
the men compared to mud, was at last convicted by the 
Turkish authorities of giving short weight, and was im- 
prisoned as he deserved to be. On being liberated he 
was ordered by the Kaimachan of Scala Nova to supply 
his bread at the rate of seventy paras an oke, full weight. 
This he declared he could not possibly do, as he had to 
pay a great deal for the carriage of his flour from Smyrna, 
and in order to convey the bread to the workmen at the 
excavations he must keep a horse and extra man for the 
purpose. He could not therefore supply the bread for less 
than two piastres an oke, and I applied to our Consul at 
Smyrna to obtain special leave for the arrangement. My 
request was granted, and we had no further serious inter- 
ruption of this kind to complain of. 


Supply of 
bread. 


Ramazan and Bairam had caused the usual hindrances, | Hin- 


: d 
the men being too weak for work during the fast, and 


absent from the works during the feast. The rains had 
fortunately been delayed this season, and I was able to 
clear out the earth and débris down to the lower pave- 
ment over the whole area which had been prepared 
during the latter part of the last and the beginning of 
the present season. The men of Ali Khoja came by 


rances, 
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degrees to the number of more than one hundred, but I 
did not succeed till the end of the year in getting together 
my full complement of three hundred workmen. 


Beer Some fragments of Greek inscriptions were found at 
:a low level in the excavations, copies of which are given 
| in the Appendix.! 

Sculptured, Before the close of the year 1872 one or two more 

drum. 2 . . 
fragments of the sculptured drum, with figures in Persian 
trousers, were discovered at the west end. Here also was 

Sculpture. found a very fine piece of sculpture, being part of a female 
arm with the elbow, which belonged probably to one of 

the statues of colossal dimensions in the tympanum at 
that end of the Temple. 

eee Some fine fragments of lions’ heads from the cymatium, 

or uppermost moulding of the cornice, were found on the 
pavement. 

Work By the end of the year I had removed 70,126 cubic 

in yards from the site of the Temple. 

December 31st.—Saw the old year out at Ephesus. 

Early in the month of January 1873, the water in the 
excavation had sunk sufficiently low to allow us to lay 
bare patches of the pavement beyond the steps of the 

Roman | platform. This pavement was Roman, and consisted of 

pavement. 


square slabs of white marble 3 inches thick laid upon a 
foundation composed of red cement about 3 inches thick 
and rubble masonry 21 inches thick. It was probably 
laid not very long before the destruction of the Temple, 
as it did not exhibit much wear. 


' “Inscriptions from site of Temple.’ 
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I now began to clear away the soil and débris for the! 
distance of 30 feet beyond the lowest step of the platform, 

where I hoped to find many remains of the Temple. In | Disap- 
| this, however, I was greatly disappointed, for here we | oS. 
scarcely found a vestige of the building remaining. 

Much sickness now prevailed among the men, and I Sickness. 
lost the services for a time of seventy or eighty of them. 
My own health was preserved to a great extent by 
moderate exercise on foot and on horseback. With my 
horse I was able to explore the whole of the district within 
a certain distance of my work without a long absence 
from it. The Yourook dogs were sometimes trouble- | 
some, causing me to dismount and use my whip; but the : vourooks. 
Yourooks were generally on the watch, and called them | 
| off. One evening I was returning with some ladies from 
| an excursion to the sea; we were admiring the great beauty 
of the scene when we encountered a fierce Yourook dog. | 
Its young mistress, however, called it away, and, putting! 
her foot on the dog’s head to keep him down, went! 
on quietly with the knitting which these women always | 
| have with them. We were struck with admiration of 
| the group; the girl, the dog, and the black huts at 
1 


the foot of the mountain beyond, forming a beautiful 
picture. 

Four of my men were imprisoned for stealing a lamb. | Imprison- 
The Mudir refused to liberate them till they had paid | men. 
seventeen Turkish dollars, most of which our Consul | 
obliged him to return to the men. | 

The feast of Courban Bairam again took the whole Courban 


| 
of the men away for several days, after which tear 


' 


The 
Temple 
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majority of them weére for a time demoralised and unit 
for work. 

During the month of January I obtained those par- 
ticulars relating to the position of the columns at the west 
end of the Temple which were needed to confirm the 


Christian Martyr. 


‘statement of Vitruvius that the Temple was octastyle. 


cetastyle. . Further reference will be made to this in the last chapter 


Inscrip- 
tion. 


of this book. 

_ One of the few inscriptions found on the site of 
‘the Temple was discovered this month, also a curious 
bas-relief in panels representing the combat of a man 
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(perhaps a Christian) with a lion. The man is armed 
with a thick club, but in the third panel he appears to have 
fallen a victim to the fury of the lion. 

The workmen were now spread over a large area, 


and it required all the vigilance of the superintendents to | 


keep them from skulking. 

Fanuary 29th.--H.M.S. ‘Growler,’ Captain Verney, 
came into the port of Smyrna, and I hoped to be able 
to put on board some of my cases of antiquities; but the 
captain told me that a small ship of war like his could 
not take a cargo, as she was supposed to be sufficiently 
laden with her guns. 

One of my best workmen had a narrow escape from 
being seriously injured by a fall of earth which he had 
incautiously left at a slope much too steep for safety. 
Fortunately he was only slightly bruised, as there were 
no large stones amongst the sand which fell upon him; 
but he was unfit for work for some days. 

Fanuary 30th.—Two very large blocks of the fourth 
sculptured drum of a column were found at the eastern 
end of the Temple, and on the south side. This dis- 
covery satisfactorily proved what I had already con- 
jectured, that the ‘columnz czlatz’ of Pliny had adorned 
both ends of the building. 

This drum had been planted thickly with half-draped 
male and female figures, like the first drum, found at the 
west end. In these two blocks united there are remains 
of as many as six figures, but they are all so much muti- 
lated (not one head being left) that it is impossible now 
to understand the subject of the sculpture. 
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The character of the drapery appears to be inferior 
to that of the first drum, and the remnants of the figures, 
where nude, seem to exhibit inferior anatomical treatment. 

| Nevertheless this, like similar fragments afterwards found, 

is extremely interesting, as having formed part of one 
of the famous colossal sculptured columns for which 
the Temple was chiefly remarkable, and adds very 
paLeany to the evidence which has been so eagerly 
sought for since the discovery of the site, as to the 
peculiar characteristics of the building as a whole. 

This drum, like the others, was under water when 
first found, but as it had been split into two pieces it was 
hauled up to the top with comparative ease, especially 
as we now had efficient hauling tackle, and the workmen 
had learned much by experience. Six days after its dis- 
covery, it was landed on the top uninjured. 

During the month of February the men were em- 
ployed chiefly at the east end of the Temple; but for 
some days the works were interrupted by the intense 
cold. A sharp frost, a cold wind, and ever so little 
rain, were each sufficient to stop the works. Few of 
the men had a change of clothes in case they should 
get wet; so they generally ran for shelter when rain 
came on. 

The weather must have moderated considerably 
towards the end of the month, for I find that on February 
26th the first stork of the season arrived. This does 
not generally take place till March 6th. 
| Before the end of February, the water in the excava- 
ition was becoming troublesome, being on the 25th 16} 
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inches above the pavement, near the base of the column 
in position, on the north side. 

I had now in my store room at Ayasalouk between 
50 and 60 tons of sculptured stones and inscriptions. I 
had already applied to the Trustees for a man-of-war to 
take them on board, and on March 4 H.M.S. ‘ Antelope,’ 
a despatch boat, which was generally at the disposal of 
Her Majesty's Ambassador at Constantinople, came to 
Smyrna for the purpose of taking on board all the cases 
and loose marbles which might be ready. 

March 5.—A lieutenant and fifteen of the crew of the 


‘ Antelope’ came out to Ephesus to assist in hauling the 
marbles to the railway station and in packing them in 
cases. 

March 6.—Mr. Newton arrived on a visit to Smyrna 


and Ephesus. The storks made their appearance in| 


couples this day on the numerous piers of the aqueduct, 
and on the minarets of the ruined mosques at Ayasalouk. 

There was now expected in Smyrna H.M.S. 
‘Ariadne.’ It became therefore a question whether we 
should put our heaviest blocks on board the ‘ Antelope,’ 
or wait for the frigate. It was ultimately decided that 
we should reserve the big stones for the ‘Ariadne’ and 
put our smaller stones and cases on board the ‘Antelope,’ 
as she had come expressly for them. The blue jackets 
and marines of the ‘ Antelope’ were quartered in the lower 
room of our house, and did their work, like the other crews, 
cheerily and expeditiously. The ‘Antelope’ appeared to 
have an especially fine set of picked men. They soon 
finished their work, and on March 11 returned to their 
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ship, the name of which they left painted upon the bond 
Pasay} timber of the station at Ayasalouk. The ‘Antelope’ left 

with twenty-four cases and three loose sculptured blocks. 
Greek and} § March 14.—Found a group of five inscribed stones 
eerstiat about 10 feet below the surface on the north side ; two of 
these were Greek, two Latin, and one Latin and Greek.' 
Near these were found several graves about 8 feet below 


the surface, with rough sides of marble slab and marble 


covers. ; 
H.M.S. March 18.—H.M.S. ‘ Swiftsure,’ Captain the Hon. : 
sure.’ |W. J. Ward, came to Smyrna for the remainder of the cases 


‘and marbles. Mr. Newton was still in Smyrna, but he 
left on the 22nd. 
fhe Ast March 24.—Lieutenant Baring, Sub-Licutenant Neild, 
' |and fifteen men of the ‘ Swiftsure ’ came out to Ayasalouk | 
to finish the work so well begun by the crew of the 
‘Antelope. A force of about 200 men was employed 
Cost of ex-| during this month. I found by calculation that the exca- 
cava*"® | vations this season had cost since the beginning of January 
only 15d@. a cubic yard. This was owing chiefly to the 
effective superintendence of the two sappers who assisted 
the Greek ganger. The improved state of my health 
had also enabled me to attend constantly and watch 
‘Columne| the works. Some fragments of a sculptured drum were 
ceelatie.’ 
found this month at the east end ; but none of the sculp- 
ture remained. They were mere splinters, proving only 
that the drum itself had been 6 feet in height, and that 
there had been a considerable plain space between the 
figures, as on that found at the west end on the north side. 


' See Appendix, Inscriptions from site of Temple, Nos. 1 to 5. | 


EXPORT OF ANTIQUITIES. 


The water stood at 4 feet above the pavement at the foot 
of the steps ; but with the aid of the pump we were able 
to examine, bit by bit, the whole area for 30 feet beyond 
the lowest step, so as to make sure of getting any large 
blocks of marble or other antiquities that might remain. 
April 2.—I1 wrote to our Consul at Smyrna asking 
him to send in the usual request to our Ambassador at 
Constantinople for the renewal of my firman. As the 
water was generally high in the excavations during the 
months of March and April, it was necessary to remove 
the upper soil, and so prepare ground to be examined in 
the autumn. For this reason an early application for the 
necessary authority to export all antiquities found on 
the same terms as before was deemed advisable. The 
‘Swiftsure’ carried away thirty-one cases and sixteen 
sculptured blocks, including one of the large capitals and 
the plinth-stones of the base of the first column found. 
The officers and men remained at Ephesus till April 9. 
I must here acknowledge the great kindness of Captain 
Ward and the efficiency of the officers and men sent to as- 
sist me. The ‘Swiftsure’ remained at Smyrna after she had 
taken on board all the antiquities from Ephesus, to prevent 
any uprising of the Greeks against the Jews at Easter. 
The Greeks believe that the Jews offer Christian blood asa 
sacrifice, and as Easter approaches there is generally some 
‘well-authenticated ’ story of a Greek child having been 
kidnapped and killed by them. The poor Jews have had 
for years a warm advocate and defender in Mr. Eppstein, 
missionary to the Jews at Smyrna, who has done much 
to protect them from insult and injury at times when it is 
Q2 
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dangerous for them even to venture into the streets. 
Last year a Jewish carpenter was employed to do some 
repairs in a Greek house. When he left one night, he 
found an infant in his basket, and was charged with the 
design of stealing it. In spite of his indignant denial he 
was ill-treated, and was obliged to run for his life. This 
ill-will towards the Jews is confined to the Greeks. The 
Turkish authorities generally do all they can to protect 
them. 

This year I was spared the anxiety about money 
which I had felt in former years. My grant of 6,000/. was 
to be expended during two seasons, and I had not yet 
spent the 3,000/. which I was authorised to devote to the 
current season. As the money had been granted to con- 
tinue the excavations for two years, I felt sure my firman 
would be renewed, though it might require a little pressure 
from our Government. Apart from this, I had difficulties 
enough to contend with. The water was rising higher 
and higher in the excavations as the spring advanced ; 
and it was no easy task to keep the men together in suffi- 
cient numbers. Still 1 determined to carry on the work 
till the middle of May if possible. The workmen em- 


| ployed on the excavations were now chiefly Turks; but 


during the last two seasons I employed nearly a hundred 
Arabs who came to Ephesus with their wives and children 
and pitched their black camel-hair tents on the low 
ground near the excavations. 

The Turkish workmen came from far-distant parts of 
Asia Minor as well as from the neighbouring villages. 
Generally very slow and deliberate in their movements, 
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THE DIET AND STRENGTH OF THE TURKS. 


they were remarkably patient and plodding under the | 


strict discipline which I was obliged to enforce ; but great 
watchfulness was needed on the part of the superintend- 
ents to make them do a fair day’s work. I had not fewer 
than seven superintendents over my 300 men. 

Some of the best men were remarkably adroit in throw- 
ing up the sand, whichthey would cast up even as high as 
12 feet. Their food was of the simplest kind. Coarse 
bread and a little salt fish or olives, black raisins, and some 
fruit occasionally, accompanied by copious draughts of the 
best water they could obtain, constituted their breakfast and 
dinner, To their supper, as being the most sumptuous 
meal, some delicacy, such as snail soup, thistle broth, or 
boiled thistle stalks, dandelion, and other wild vegetables, 
was often added. With this frugal diet their strength 
was unusually great, as the fatigues which they endured 
in spite of the unhealthy climate, and the great weights 
which they raised in their arms or carried on their 
backs, sufficiently proved. The Turkish porters in 
Smyrna often carry from 400 to 600 pounds weight on 


their backs, and a merchant one day pointed out to me: 
one of his men who, he assured me, had carried an}! 


enormous bale of merchandise, weighing 800 pounds, up 
a steep incline into an upper warehouse. 


The Arab workmen, showing more agility than 


strength, appeared to take a pride in working more quickly 
than the Turks. They were exceedingly quarrelsome, 
and there was always great danger of their coming to 
blows with the Turks. This was happily prevented more 
than once by the timely interference cf Sergeant M‘Kim. 
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After a short experience of their habits and tempers, we 
adopted the plan of giving them their work apart from 
the Turks. Taking advantage of their spirit of competi- 
tion, my gangers gave each their appointed tasks to be done 
within a giventime. Invariably the first in finishing their 
work, the Arabs expressed their feelings of exu!tation and 
derision by loud cries. This plan answered exceedingly 
well for atime, but the Turks soon got tired of over-exert- 
ing themselves, and gradually settled down again to their 
deliberate style of working. The Arabs, however, con- 
tinued to put on a ‘spurt’ when called upon to do so. 
The Greek workmen were generally quick and in- 
telligent ; but their numerous holidays, all of which they 
kept most religiously by sitting at the cafés dressed up 
in their best clothes, made them very undesirable work- 
men. Latterly I employed only three or four, for the 
sake of their unusual intelligence and their aptitude for 
certain portions of the work. On the works a serious 
fray seldom or never took place; but one which nearly 
proved fatal to many occurred on Sunday evening, 
April 13, in the village of Ayasalouk. One of the 
Turkish workmen, having taken too much raki, was 
singing in a maudlin way and making a fool of himself 
as he passed a priest and some other Greeks who were 
seated outside a café. One of the Greeks very foolishly 
ridiculed the Turk, who, not too drunk to see and to resent 
the insult, stopped and cursed the Greeks and their 
religion. The priest upon this exclaimed, ‘Why do you 
curse my children?’ The Turk replied by striking the 
priest with his stick. All the Greeks, chiefly agricultural 


FIGHT BETWEEN TURKS AND GREEKS. 


labourers from Kirkenjee, then rose up and began to 
assault the Turk, who laid about him furiously with his 
stick, and was soon joined by some of his fellow-workmen. 
Extending from small beginnings, the fight soon becamea | 
pitched battle between fifty and sixty Turks and Greeks, 
armed with sticks and stones. Our sergeant in vain threw | 
himself between the combatants. The men were not on, 
the works as they had been at other times when he had | 
succeeded in stopping a fight ; and in this case it was an 
affair which, according to the sergeant’s account, had 
been ‘brewing ’ for a long time. They now told him to 
get out of the way if he would avoid being hurt, for they 
must have it out; so the fight went on. The Turks, 
being most numerous, drove the Greeks into the barley- 
fields, and obliged them in the end to take refuge in one 
or two of their cafés, the door of one of them being | 
kept by the sergeant, who narrowly escaped being hurt. | 
The fight lasted two hours. The station-master, So! 


had gone to Kirkenjee, hearing of it as he approached | 


Ayasalouk, was afraid to return to the station that night. | 
Early in the morning, however, he ventured to enter the | 
station, and telegraphed to Smyrna and Aidin for help. 
Some of the cafés were broken into and robbed ; my 
house was fortunately respected, although it was deserted 
by the cavasses who had charge of it. 

I received news of the fight only when we arrived at 
the railway station at Smyrna on Monday mcrning on 
our way out. The telegram giving particulars of the 
disturbance was greatly exaggerated by volunteer in- 


formants. A great fight had taken place, they said, | 
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amongst my workmen, and numbers had been killed and 
wounded, that soldiers had to be sent for from Aidin to 
prevent further hostilities, &c. 

On hearing the news I hesitated about taking Mrs. 
Wood, and Miss C. Cumberbatch, who intended to ac- 
company usthat morning to Ayasalouk. They determined, 
| however, to go, hoping that they might be of some use to 
the wounded. On arriving at Ayasalouk, we found the 
rooms at the station occupied by the wounded, the Turks 
and Greeks having been carefully separated. One poor 
man, a Turk, had been left on the platform outside with 
a large splinter in his forehead. We had him removed 
into our house, and did all we could to soothe him, but 
we could not withdraw the splinter, as this operation 
needed a strong arm, great skill, and a powerful forceps. 
The Greek priest was amongst the most injured, having 
been bruised from head to foot, and he gave vent to 
pitiful lamentations over his hard fate. Another sufferer 
|had had three ribs broken; but as no knives had been 
used in the fight, there was no loss of life. About 
twenty men were more or less severely wounded. Those 
of my workmen who had not been arrested, or who had 
taken no part in the fight, were found at the excavations, 
methodically digging and wheeling as if nothing had 
happened. A hasty glance to see how the affair had 
affected me was all that I could detect. One hundred 
soldiers had been sent from Aidin, and the Kaimachan 
‘of Scala Nova and the deputy-governor of Aidin had 
come to investigate the affair. 

The soldiers unfortunately arrived at Ayasalouk just 
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in time to secure the bread which had been made for my 
men, who had therefore to wait till another batch of 
loaves could be baked. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Wood bound up the heads and! 
limbs of the wounded, and did all she could, assisted by 
Miss Cumberbatch, till the doctor of the ‘ Swiftsure,’ for 
whom I had telegraphed, should arrive. 

The Turkish officials made the railway platform heat ' Imprison- | 
justice-hall, sentries being placed to prevent intrusion. ae 
The depositions of the wounded men were taken and 
carefully written down by the clerk, to be forwarded with 
the prisoners to Smyrna. I lost the services of some of 
my best men by this affair. 

April 24.—The wind was too high and boisterous for 
the men to work. 

I had great difficulty in obtaining the liberation of 
four of my best men who had taken part in the late dis- 
turbance. Even as late as May ry, when they had been | 
in prison for five weeks, Tahir Bey, chief of the police, 
to whom I spoke on their behalf, expressed his willing- 
ness to do all he could to help me, but added that he had 
not the power of obtaining their release until they had 
been tried. Imprisonment in such prisons as the gaol in 
Smyrna is in itself a severe punishment. 

As the top soil was now being removed in prepara- | 
tion for the autumn, when the water was invariably low, | 
nothing was found of any interest beyond some broken 
pottery at various levels and one or two common 
sepulchral jars. The pottery was chiefly Arabian, similar 
to the group already illustrated. A large jar was found | 
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| on the south side not far underground, with a quantity of 
a resinous substance which had been poured into it when 
in a fluid state. 

habeas May 3.—The Emenekleh men worked to day like 
madmen or like men under the influence of some strong 
excitement. In explanation of this they said that that 
day must be the last of the season, as they had their little 
farms and homesteads to look after. Nothing that I 
could say had the least effect on them. They declared 
most positively that they would not stay for a thousand 
piastres a day; the next day, therefore, I was left with 
only thirty-five men to go on with to the endof the season. 
One of our most distinguished and intelligent visitors 
this month was General Lord Henry Percy, G.C.B.,V.C. 
He exhibited more than the usual interest in the ruins of 
Ephesus, and came more than once to roam about them. 
He was most anxious to see the tomb of St. Luke further 
explored, but I unfortunately could not at that time spare 
any of the few workmen who remained from the excava- 

tions on the Temple site. 
Excava- May 27 was the last day the men worked at 
pended. |the excavations, and on the 3oth we left for England. 
Before leaving I measured up with Sergeant M'Kim the 
[amount of earth-work which he might do by contract 
Contract | | during my absence. On my recommendation the Trustees 
capper. {consented to his having three contracts, which comprised 
_the removal of the soil on the eastern and northern sides 
‘of the excavations to a line at a given distance of the 
pavement. This would very much expedite the explora- 


| 
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| 


tion of the ground in those places on my return in the 
autumn, 

Corporal Trotman, the other sapper, was left to take 
photographs on his own account, both sappers being put 
on half-pay in consideration of the privileges allowed 
them. 


END OF SEASON 1872-73. 
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CHAPTER V. 
SEASON 1873-74 TO DEC. 31, 1873. 


Delay—Excavations resumed—Carts and Horses—Platform-step—Lime- 
kiln — Injured Workman — Acroterium—Sculptured Frieze—Corporal 
Trotman—Eclipse—Fall of Sand—Distinguished Lady Visitors—Mode of 
paying Men—Bakal—Professor Sachau—Ramazan and Bairam—In- 
scriptions—Turkish Encampment—Architectural Details—Use of Gold— 
Sculpture from the Pediments—Angle of Roof—Dimensions of Platform 
ascertained— Pay-box — Work—Dry Season—Curb of Portico—Lions’ 
Heads—Ancient Game—Poll-tax—Discovery of another Building— 
Portico—Enriched Cymatium—Grant exhausted—Hidden Inscriptions— 
The Mudir interferes—Sir Henry Elliot—A Protestant Service—Music 
Dancing at Ayasalouk. 


I was detained in England this year longer than usual 
because the Turkish Government hesitated to renew my 
firman, and it was not till August 18 that we had news 
from the Ambassador that they would renew it once more 
on receiving a pledge that no more renewals should be 
asked for. Until the firman was actually granted, the 
Trustees would not authorise my return to Ephesus, 
although I urged the need of my going as soon as possible 
to take advantage of the subsidence of the water in the 
| excavations. I had thus to wait in London ready to start 
‘immediately ; but it was not till September 15 that I 
‘received marching orders. 

Leaving England on September 19, we reached 
Smyrna October 3, having been detained by unusually 


WORKS CONTINUED. 


tempestuous weather in the straits of Messina, and having 
been obliged to avoid Marseilles for fear of quarantine at 
the end of our voyage. We were, as wehad been several 
times before, kindly welcomed and received at the English 
Consulate on our arrival until we could find quarters 
in Smyrna. 

October 6.—To Ephesus, and found that Sergeant 
M‘Kim had faithfully performed his three contracts. 
There was a large number of workmen assembled’ at 
Ayasalouk, whom I immediately engaged and set to work, 
Many poor sick people were anxiously expecting and 
waiting for Mrs. Wood to doctor them, and we both soon 
settled down again to our respective duties. We moved 
into our quarters in Smyrna on the 7th. There is great 
difficulty in finding lodgings or rooms in Smyrna, as it is 
one of the conceits of the inhabitants to keep their houses 
to themselves, however poor and necessitous they may be. 
Sergeant M‘Kim had hired carts and horses for the 
work he had done by contract, and as he found them 
more economical than wheelbarrows for removing the 
earth, I continued to use them in conjunction with wheel- 
barrows, and eventually purchased two of them ; these we 
used for the whole of the season. I made arrangements with 
the owners of the fields immediately adjoining our ground 
to allow the earth to be tipped and regularly spread over 
their land to the height of 6 feet. This proved a mutual 
advantage, as I was very much cramped for room on all 


sides but the south side; and while it would have been | 


extremely difficult, if not impossible, to add to the height 
of my spoil banks, they were only too glad to have their 
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land raised. We first ofall hastened to remove the earth 


and débris, which had been purposely left to be done 
under my own personal superintendence, not knowing how 
soon the rains might come on and swamp me. 

October 16.--Found on the north side part of the 
lowest step of the platform on which the Temple was 
raised. This was a most important discovery, as it gave 
me the positive total width of the whole structure. There 
was, I found, only a very small error in my previous de- 
ductions from the data obtained during the last season. 
This step [ proceeded to open up as far as it remained, 
and in doing so I found in one place a portion of the 
pavement remaining in conjunction with it. The rise of 
the steps of the platform was barely 8 inches, as I had pre- 
viously conjectured from the masonry which had sup- 
ported them on the south side. The small amount of 
wear on the arris of the step now found, which remained 
in position on the north side towards the east end for 
more than 100 feet, goes far to prove that the ascent to 
the platform at this point was discouraged by a fixed rail 
between the columns. Built upon the step and enclosing 
a portion of it was found a limekiln, 15 feet in diameter, 
into which doubtless much of the sculpture had been 
thrown and burnt for lime. It was near this that I found 
an immense heap of small marble chippings standing 
ready to be thrown into the kiln. These chippings were 
carefully examined, but very few fragments of sculpture 
were found in the whole heap. I had not long returned 
before the Turk who had been so severely wounded in 
the forehead by a Greek in the fight which occurred be- 


| 


| 


tween the Turks and Greeks during the last season, 
came to me to complain that the sum of nine Turkish 
pounds, which the Greek had been condemned to pay 
him, had never been handed over to him. The man had 
been frightfully dishgured, and his head seemed to have 
been permanently affected by the wound, his skull having 
been fractured. I did all I could for him, and I believe 
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he eventually obtained a portion of the money, if not all— i 


poor compensation for all he had gone through, as he was 
left with a fractured skull and an impaired intellect for the 
rest. of his life. 

October 30.—Found at the west end a large fragment 
of what might have been part of the large central 
acroterium of the western pediment. The high relief of 
the enriched portion must have had a good effect at the 
height at which it was placed. 

November 3.—Two fragments of the sculptured frieze 
were found in the centre of the west front,! evidently be- 
longing to the same frieze as the large block labelled in 
the British Museum as ‘ Herakles struggling with an 
Amazon ;’ all these stones have the same enriched mould- 
ings forming the bed-mould of the cornice. 

About this time Corporal Trotman became very 
fidgety and unhappy, and pressed for leave to return to 
England. He had spent the summer months in visiting 
the sites of the ‘seven churches,’ taking numerous photo- 
graphs, and had, by exposure to the sun and over-exertion, 
brought on several severe attacks of fever, from the effects 
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of which he almost constantly suffered. As he had been 
already two years at Ephesus, and I feared the work 
| might not last more than another season, I persuaded him 
‘to remain till the end, as I had determined to do myself. 

November 4.—The eclipse of the moon this evening 
'was well seen at Ephesus. It had already commenced 
when the moon rose: above the mountains, and it termi- 
nated about 7.45. The Turks do not understand eclipses, 
, and, on the occurrence of such phenomena, still think that 
some monster is endeavouring to devour the sun or moon. 
This evening they beat their drums and fired off guns to 
warn off the monster, and in doing so they shot a cow by 
accident, on which they feasted the next day. 

November 7.—Some tons of sand from the north side 
of the excavation fell in upon the men who were working 
‘there. Fortunately a large gang of Arabs were there at 
work, and they soon scratched out the three men, who 
were completely covered. These men were so far hurt 
that they could not work for some days. They had been 
repeatedly warned not to undercut the sides of the exca- 
vation, but, to save trouble and get a good fall, they per- 
sisted in doing so. The accident had the good effect of 
making them more prudent. I was not present at the 
time; but the sappers informed me that the Emenekleh 
men (from beyond Konia) stood by helplessly looking on, 
and it was well the Arabs were there to contend with 
what may perhaps be called their native element. 

November 12.—While I was at the works to-day, pay- 
ing the men, who at this time numbered more than three 
hundred, the excavations were visited by Madame la 
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Princesse de la Tour d'Auvergne, and Madame Lopez, an ; 
English lady. They begged leave to take away some, | 
‘nice little bits’ from the Temple. I had fortunately | 
anticipated the wants of visitors in this respect, and had 
sorted out a great number of fragments, large and small, 
which were placed in a heap on the top. From this they 
chose their ‘nice little bits,’ and left in great glee with | 
their trophies. By paying the workmen regularly every | Mode of | 
week, I obtained them at lower wages ; for if they wished me 
to leave at the end of any week, they could do so without 

any sacrifice, or the trouble of coming from a distance to 
claim their wages on a pay day, which with the rail- 
way companies came round only once a month. If one of 
my workmen wished to leave in the middle of the week, 
he would get some fellow-workman to give him his money 
for the two or three days he had already worked, and 
that workman would come forward on the following pay 
day, and claim the absentee’s money. For the sake of | Bakal. 
keeping a bakal for the men, I was obliged to guaran- 
tee his payment, and had therefore to take into my ac- 
counts all that was owing for bread and other provisions, | 
deducting it from the men’s wages, and paying the bakal | 
after the men had been paid. This gave me great trouble, 
but it kept my men together, and secured a supply of 
bread for them. I would advise anyone undertaking the , 
conduct of excavations or similar works in Turkey to adopt 
this plan; for I can safely affirm that no other will answer 
the purpose of keeping a gang of men together, and, what 
is absolutely necessary, a bakal who can be depended upon 
for supplying bread regularly without payment on delivery. | 
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November 17.—Professor Sachau, the well-known and 
accomplished Arabic and Hindoostani scholar, visited 
us at Ephesus, and showed great interest in the excava- 
tions. This gentleman, on his return to Vienna, lectured 
at the Museum on the discoveries at Ephesus, and pre- 
pared the Viennese for the lecture which I delivered there 
on my way home in April. The water in the excavations 
stood this day 2} inches below the pavement at the foot 
of the steps, having sunk more than 6 inches since my 
return for the season. This gave me greater facilities for 
exploring the area at a lower level than I had ever had 
before. Would that there had been more to find ! 

The fast of Ramazan had been going on for the last 
thirty days with the accustomed amount of fasting and 
prayer on the part of the workmen, and on the 2oth the 
works were totally deserted, as they had been every 
previous year, for the feast of Bairam, most of the men 
going to Scala Nova to attend early service in the 
mosques there ; for there was no regular priest at Ayasa- 
louk, although one of the littke mosques there was oc- 
casionally used for public prayer. 

I took this opportunity to complete my survey of the 
ruins of the city with the aid of one of the sappers. 
A further study of the whole site inclined me to the 
belief that the hill at Ayasalouk might have been Mount 
Solmissus, on which, we are told by Strabo, the Curetes 
assembled, and, by the deafening noise of their arms, 
succeeded in concealing from Juno the birth of the god- 
dess Diana. 

November 22.—About 100 men were at work again. 


November 24.—Having heard from Mr. Clarke, of ! 
Sokia, that a man had brought thither some inscriptions 
from distant ruins on the east side of the Besh Palmak 
mountain, which might have been those of ancient Alinda 
or Amazon, I hastened at once to see the inscriptions. | 
I found them of so much interest that I determined to 
purchase them for the British Museum; but before 
coming to terms with the man who had possession of ! 
them, I first copied them by his leave into my note-book, 
and then took paper pressings of them, which I was 
obliged to leave wet on the stones in the evening. On 
going to remove them the next day I found, as I had feared, 
that the man had determined to checkmate me by remov- 
ing my pressings himself and locking them up in his box. I 
warmly protested against his keeping my property, after 
giving me leave to take the pressings. With mixed per- 
suasions and threatenings | ultimately gained my end, and 
he gave up the pressings. On the next day he sold the 
three inscriptions to me for 300 piastres. I sent them to 
the railway station on a camel's back the same evening with 
the kind assistance of Mr. Clarke, who has done so much 
for archzology by assisting Mr. Newton and Mr. Pullan 
at Priene and MM. Rayet and Thomas at Miletus. 

November 27.—Left Sokia at daybreak. As I ap- 
proached the open plain, the strong red light from the 
sun which was about to rise above the mountain on the 
east side of the plain lighted up the sides of the moun- 
tain on the opposite side, along the base of which I was 
travelling, and where some devejees (camel-drivers) had 


encamped overnight. The men were now outside their | 
R2 


ment. 
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black tent with the camels, some of them putting fresh 
fuel upon the fire, which had probably burnt all night, 
others offering up their morning prayers. The whole 
scene was so strikingly beautiful that it made me regret 
I could not rise at the same time every day to see such 
sights. The ride from Sokia to the railway station at 
Balachik was accomplished in two and a half hours 
exactly. I have known the country people to spend four 
hours over it, but I have not patience for such slow pro- 
gress on horseback. 

There is much besides the beautiful scenery to interest 
and beguile the traveller in Turkey. He is cheered on 
the way by the hearty salutation of nearly everyone he 
meets, wishing him ‘good day,’ or commending him 
to God's protection as if they really meant it. If he 
approaches the black tents of the Yourooks in want of 
water, it is handed to him in a bowl without grudging, 
although it has sometimes been brought from a distant 
spring. This spirit of hospitality is shown by the Turk 
even on the railway; he will seldom eat without offering 
(with his fingers it may be) dainty morsels to his fellow- 
passengers. I once put up for the night at a khan at 
Magnesia ad Mzandrum, accompanied bya friend. After 
we had had our supper, three Turkish gentlemen came 
into the room where we reclined upon our mattresses, 


and had a supper of many courses served to them. As 


each dish was put before them, they politely pressed us 


| . . . 
to take a portion of it, till at last a roasted goose was 


served ; of -this we accepted the legs for our lunch on 


| the road next day, and the Turks were much amused to 


see our servant carve the goose, and take possession of 
the legs on our account. 

In the course of the excavations, which, during the 
month of November, were carried on with as large a force 
as I could conveniently employ, I found several interest- 
ing fragments which assisted me materially in obtaining 
some knowledge of the details and ornamentation of the 
Temple. Among these not the least interesting was a 
fragment of moulded marble with two astragals between 
which was doubled a narrow strip of thin lead, a strip 
of gold being inserted in the fold. Part of this had been 
torn away, but I suppose that in its original state it 
turned down, and formed a narrow fillet or band of gold 
between the two astragals. I am sorry to say this is the 
only specimen of the kind found in the whole course of 
the explorations, but there was very likely a great 
quantity of gold used in this manner, nor can it be denied 
that the gorgeous beauty of the Temple would be much 
enhanced by this system of decoration. This discovery 
more or less confirms the truth of Pliny’s statement that 
at Cyzicus there was a delubrum or small temple in 
which there was a thread or strip (//umz) of gold in every 
joint of the marble ; and in the inscription giving the 
accounts for the building of the Erectheum there is an 
item of so much gold-leaf purchased for gilding certain 
ornaments. 

It is difficult to say whether the fragment found at 
Ephesus belonged to the interior or exterior of the 
Temple, there being nothing in the mouldings to prove 
their original position in the building; and although it 
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was found at some distance outside the wae a it 
jmight have belonged to the interior. 

Sculptare | One or two fragments of sculpture, including part of a 

pediments| female arm, and another with the elbow, both from figures 
about t1 feet high, and from (probably) the tympanum of 
‘the pediment at the west end, were found in the course of 
an exploration below the pavement and under water with 
the aid of our large pump, which was now kept almost 
always at work. 

The toe of a colossal figure was also found at the east 
end at a low level, belonging probably to the pediment at 
that end of the Temple. It may be presumed, then, that 
the tympanum of the pediment at the east end contained 
sculpture as well as that at the west end. 

One more large fragment of the tympanum was found 
at the west end beyond the lowest step of the platform in 
the south-west angle, in the same position in which it 
might have fallen. The two fragments of the tympanum 
now found are of the greatest importance, as they give 

Angle of | the exact angle of the roof, which was found to be 17° 
we (see West and East Elevations of Temple). 
 Dimen- A still more important discovery was made this month. 
een A short length of the lowest step at the east end was 
found which enabled me to decide the exact length of 
the whole structure, measured on the lowest step. The 
width had already been ascertained by the discovery of 
the step on the north side (see Plan of Temple). 

The payment of so many men as I now employed 
(more than three hundred) was a most tedious and 
| troublesome piece of work, and I was often shut up in my 
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PAY-BOX. 


pay-box for five or six hours at a time. This pay-box | | 
had provided myself with only during the last season, and | 
I found it a great comfort. I could occasionally retire to | 
it for shelter from sun, wind, or rain, and I had it so placed 

from time to time that from it I could see all the men at 

work. I had it made by the carpenters of the * Caledonia,’ 

and it was fitted with a door, a window, and a shelf for 

writing, drawing, &c. I would recommend every excava- 

tor to provide himself with similar accommodation. I did | 
without one for years, and experienced great discomfort 
and inconvenience for want of it. 

I generally sent in a report of the progress of the ex- 
cavations tothe Trustees every month, or whenever there 
was anything that required immediate notice. These 
reports were sometimes accompanied by progress plans, 
the preparation of which, added to my daily duties of 
superintendence, the study of fragments and arrangement 
of all that was found, the making of plans with drawings 
of detail, and taking notes of all that took place, kept 
me often employed for as many as fourteen hours a day. 
Certainly the average of my day’s work was quite double 
that of an ordinary Government employé in England. 


Work. 


In constant dread of the rains coming on and prevent- | Dry 


ing exploration for the remainder of the season down 
to the pavement, I urged on the work. My fears were 
not realised, and the unusual dryness of the season sin- 
gularly favoured the uninterrupted continuance of the 
works. 

Before the close of November a length of marble curb 
or plinth of a stoa or portico was found in position on the 


season. 


Curb uf 
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Poll-tax. 


south side nearly 31 feet beyond the lowest step. This 
discovery led to others which will be described in their 
proper place. 

A nuinber of fragments of large lions’ heads were 


found at a low level, which must have belonged to at 


least two of the latest temples. At the west end of 
the Temple one of the slabs of the marble pavement had 
been scored over with some rough lines making a few 
squares. This was evidently for some game played with 
pebbles or other substitute for draughts. 

December 17.—The Mudir came this morning to the 
excavations, and told me he wished to collect the poll-tax 
which the workmen were liable to pay to the Ottoman 
Government. When the dinner hour arrived, he called 
the men together, and addressed them, demanding pay- 
ment of the tax then and there. The men, raising their 
voices against the imposition, as they called it, appealed 
to me to protect them. At the same time the Mudir 
proposed that I should deduct the amount from their 
wages and hand it over to him. This I would not under- 
take to do, nor would I interfere in support of the men's 
opposition, as I had been informed by our Consul at 
Smyrna, Mr. Cumberbatch, that the Mudir was right, that 
the workmen were liable to pay the tax on his demand, 
but that on the other hand they should be careful to obtain 
a receipt for the money they paid, to protect them from 
being charged again on returning to their homes. _I tried 
to persuade the Mudir to postpone the collection of the 
tax till the works were closed ; but in this, as I had found 
him in other matters of business, he was resolute, and in- 


THE POLL-TAX IN TURKEY. 


sisted on immediate payment. When I left the works, 
he was haranguing the men. About an hour afterwards 
a large body of the workmen, numbering more than a 
hundred, and chiefly Emenekleh men, came from the 
works to the side of my house in an excited state, some 
of them loudly vociferating and apparently trying to 
persuade the whole body to join in some plan or resolu- 
tion. The Mudir, seeing the position of affairs, sent two 
Zaptiehs for their rifles, and stationed them at my door 
with fixed bayonets. On this some of the men smiled 
grimly, and I was vexed at a precaution which I believed 
to be quite unnecessary ; it provoked the men to come in 
a crowd to the. front of the house. My chief cavass 
Edrise then took upon himself to call to them to go away 
from the front, which they immediately did, to show they 
did not intend any threatening movement. I then sent 
Edrise down to them to tell them I should not pay 
them till next week, as he said they came with the 
idea of taking their money and leaving for their homes 
without paying the tax. They then dispersed, and 
the sentries were taken from my door. This incident 
shows how widely spread is the distrust of officials in 
Turkey. 

December 18.—The Emenekleh men were at work 
with the others. This day we found on the south side of 
the Temple the remains of another large building about 
70 feet from the Temple. It was raised, as we afterwards 
learned, on three steps, and was adorned with Grecian 
Doric columns and entablatures, the columns being as 
much as 20 feet 6 inches apart. Between this building and 
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the Temple were found the remains of a portico which 
surrounded the Temple on at least three sides. ‘This 
portico was nearly 31 feet distant from the lowest step of 
the Temple, and was 25 feet wide. Long ‘lengths’ of the 
outer curbs remained in position, together with some 
of the bases, and the lower parts of some of the square 
marble piers belonging to the portico. The piers 
were spaced to correspond with the columns of the Doric 
building, every other pier of the portico being opposite 


Cyuistiun 


ia column. Fragments of the entablature and of some 
| drums of the columns of the building beyond the portico 
were found here, also one or two lions’ heads, the 
‘character of which made it appear that this building was 
‘of about the same date as the Temple. The columns 
| were unaccountably small, considering their distance apart, 
' being not more than 2 feet 6 inches in diameter. In widen- 


HIDDEN INSCRIITIONS. 


ing the trench between this building and the Temple, I 
was fortunate enough to come upon a fragment of the 
cymatium (the uppermost member of the cornice of the 
Great Temple) beautifully enriched with the conventional 
Greek honeysuckle. See woodcut. 

December 20th I had expended the whole of the 
grant of 6,000/ made by Mr. Lowe; but a small 
additional grant was allowed by the Trustees to con- 
tinue the excavations. 

During the month of December I endeavoured to 
ascertain a fact I had long suspected, viz., that the large 
marble blocks composing the front wall of the Great 
Mosque at Ayasalouk were from the cella-walls of the 
Temple, and that a great number of them were in- 
scribed, their faces being turned inward. I asked Mr. 
Cumberbatch’s opinion whether leave could be obtained 


to examine the wall from the interior of the mosque. As|- 


he was decidedly of opinion that any such application 
would be fruitless, I determined to go to work without 
special leave, and work on till I was interrupted. | 
detached two of my best and most expeditious workmen, 
and, digging a hole in the accumulated soil in the interior 
of the mosque, began to remove some of the inner stones 
of the wall in order to get at the inner side of the large 
facing stones on the outside. I had nearly accomplished 
this when the Mudir came one morning armed with pistol 


and sabre—a most unusual precaution for him—and at-_ 


tended by three or four armed Zaptiehs. I reached the 


mosque at the same time. After satisfying himself by a' 


glance at the work, he turned to me and asked what I 
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was doing there. I explained what I wanted, and tried in 

vain to persuade him to let the men remove one more 

stone, a large one; but he was obstinate, and warned 

|the men off the work. Too glad to escape imprison- 
ment, they quickly gathered up their tools, and hurried 

away to join their fellow-workmen at their legitimate 

work at the Temple. 

Sir Henry Soon after this (January 9), Sir Henry Elliot, our 

Ellie. | ambassador at Constantinople, came to Ephesus accom- 
panied by our consul, Mr. R. W. Cumberbatch, Tahir | 
Bey, the Mudir, and others. I tried hard again to obtain 

the leave I so much coveted, but in vain. There was no 
opportunity of doing the work by stealth, even if I had 

been so inclined, for the Mudir set men to watch the 
mosque day and night; and the truth remains for others 

to ascertain. I feel convinced myself that almost all the 
inscriptions from the Temple are there, and it is most 
vexatious to leave them unexamined, and such a mine of 

wealth untouched. The wall is composed of from twelve 

to thirteen hundred large blocks of marble. The same 

day that the Mudir stopped my exploration of the mosque 

wall, our assistant chaplain, the Rev. W. Cook, came out 

APro- |to Ephesus in the evening. As it was the last day of the 

tee year, Mr. Cook held a prayer-meeting in the sappers’ 

room which was attended by all those at Ayasalouk who 
understood English, and we made up quite a little con- 
|gregation. This, I believe, was the last service held at 
| Ayasalouk by a Protestant clergyman, and was confined 
to so few only because the service was in English. In ' 
|former services which had been held at Ayasalouk while 
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the excavations were going on, the Greek language had 
been employed, and they were therefore attended by 
many of the villagers. I mention these facts, as I know 
they will be interesting to some of my readers. Thus 
closed the year 1873 at the ruins of Ephesus. 

Ayasalouk was generally a quiet place, but on certain 
festivals which were kept by the Greeks it was noisy 
enough. At such times we were disturbed and annoyed 
by loud cries in the cafés near us, where they indulged in 
dancing to the beating of the Turkish drum, which was an 
earthenware cylinder, over the open end or ends of which 
(sometimes one end was closed) was strained.a bladder. 
On this they made an almost monotonous sound, only 
slightly varied by the force of the stroke. The dancing pasta 
to this dreary music was a solo performed generally Ayaan" 
by a young man, who before he got up to dance was so = 
far primed with raki that his movements had quite a 
Bacchanalian character. The dancing, chiefly done by 
writhings of the body and movements rather of the arms 
than the legs, was now and then enlivened by the snap- 
ping of his fingers, an agile jump from one side of the ring 
to the other, and a loud scream or howl. Sometimes a 
small band of Jewish instrumentalists were hired, and they 
discoursed much pleasanter, often very good, music, of a 
character never heard in Europe. 

The previous dry seasons had made this an especially 
favourable one for exploring the site of the Temple down 
to an unusually low level, and the long-delayed rains still 
further favoured me. Unfortunately very little had been | 
left for us to take ; but that little, and the information ob- | 
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tained by a more perfect examination of such parts of the 
Temple as remained in position, were of great value, and 
more than amply justified the expenditure sanctioned by 
the Trustees of the British Museum. 


CLOSE OF THE YEAR 1873. 


SUSPENSION OF \IVORKS. 


CHAPTER. VI. 


SEASON 1873-74. JANUARY 1O ABANDONMENT OF EXCAVATIONS. 


Suspension of Works —A Turkish Refusal —- Discharge of Workmen 


—Method of paying Men —Ancient Well—The Altar—Sculpture— | 


Foundations of Temple-—Demolition of Church Foundations—Archaic 
Frieze—Lion's Head—Cymatium—Excellence of Ancient Greek Art— 
Mr. Newton on the Sculpture of the Temple—Boar’s Head—The last 
Temple but two—Iron Grille—Remains of three Temples—The last 
Temple but one—The Temple Doors—The last Temple—The Platform 
—Dimensions of the Temple—The Columns—Pliny's ‘Columna Cekte’ 
—Dedicatory Inscriptions—Intercolumniations—The Cella—The Hype- 
thron—The Altar—Sculpture of Phidias and Praxiteles—Sculptured 
Frieze —Cymatium—Superstructure — The Roof — Lamps — Antifixa— 
Archaic Sculpture—Grecian Ionic Architecture — Architects of the Temple 
—Ancient Writers now understood—The Marble—Grecian Doric Building 
—Coid Weather—Archaic Sculptured Column—Amount of Work done— 
Sale of ‘ Plant’—Billal —St. Luke’s Tomb—Fidelity of Turkish Workmen 
—Works closed—The Sappers—Results of the Season’s Work—Anti- 
quities shipped—We leave for England—Success of Mrs. Wood’s Work 
—My own Success—Conclusion of Narrative. 


Tue year 1874 commenced with vexation and disappoint- 


ment. Mr. Newton arrived January 2nd, and, even before | 


visiting the works, expressed his opinion that they had 
better be stopped, as he thought they had not been suff- 
ciently productive this season, and that there was not 
much promise of finding enough to justify further explora- 
tion. In this view I did not coincide. He urged im- 
mediate suspension of the works, and they were accord- 


ingly suspended, much to the amazement and confusion | 


Suspen- 
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works, 
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of the workmen who were so suddenly and prematurely 
discharged. 


' | . . ° 
{A Turkish § The day after his arrival in Smyrna, Mr. Newton 


| refusal. 
\ 


accompanied me and the chief dragoman from the British 
‘consulate to the Konak to ask the Pasha's leave to ex- 
‘amine the west wall of the large mosque at Ayasalouk in 
;quest of inscribed blocks from the cella-walls of the 
Temple. The Pasha said it was a reltgtous question, and 
he must ask the Mollah. This is the Turkish system of 

refusing to grant a request, for to refuse ‘ point blank’ is, 
their opinion, discourteous and unnecessarily harsh. 


In vain I urged that my examination of only a single stone 
of the outer face of the wall from the interior, by digging 
under ground and removing a few stones from the inner 
side of the wall, would not endanger the building, and 1 
promised to leave all as I found it, replacing the stones 
and the earth dug out; but all was to no purpose. The 
question must be referred to the Mollah, and the consulate 
dragoman should be informed in due time of the holy 
man's decision. This decision was never obtained, but a 
little later Tahir Bey, whom I looked upon as my friend 
and advocate in the matter, told me it was useless to 
persevere in my request—that the Turks would never 
grant it, because the building was sacred. This sanctuary 
was roofless, and is now only used for the shelter of cattle 
herded there at night. 

January 5.—With Mr. Newton to Ephesus. Arriv- 
ing at Ayasalouk, we found about 150 of the discharged 
workmen on the platform anxiously waiting to know their 
fate. These men were chiefly the Emenekleh men, who, 
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having come from such a distance, would naturally suffer 
far more than the other workmen from the unexpected 
suspension of the works. A visit to the excavations 
which we made immediately on our arrival did not 
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change Mr. Newton's opinion. I therefore paid the men, | Discharge : 


of work- | 


and finally discharged all but twenty, who were retained | men. 


to explore the Doric building, and to continue the exca- 
vations at each extremity of the Temple. Ali Khojah, the! 
chief of the Emenekleh men, and about a dozen of the! 
men themselves, parted from us quite affectionately, and 
looked behind them regretfully as they went away. I 


had adopted a system of paying the workmen which I ! Method of 
found to answer extremely well, and I would recommend , en. ® 


it to any future explorer in Turkey. The men’s wages 
were uniformly ten piastres (about twenty-one peuce) a 
day. I kept nomen who could not earn this. The men 
were paid their wages every week, and at the end of the 
month a list was carefully prepared by the sappers and 
Greek ganger, and checked by myself, of all those men 
who had worked weil and earned one or two piastres a 
day more, the maximum pay being twelve piastres a day. 
This extra sum was paid to them at the end of every 
month under the name of Bakshish. I found that this plan 
stimulated the men to exert themselves, and it helped ; 
greatly to keep them together from month to month, and | 
many of them from the beginning to the end of the! 
season. | 


| 
In clearing away the sand at the east end of the | Ancient 
Temple, we found an ancient well, in which we thought ‘taal 


that something might be discovered. So we cleared it | 


| 
| 
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‘out to as great a depth as we possibly could, but found 
| ‘nothing but a little broken pottery of no value. As ex- 
) | perienced explorers like Mr. Newton think there is a 
| great chance of finding treasure in wells and drains, our 
failure was rather a disappointment to us all. On the 
north side of the Temple we found a fragment of a beau- 
| tiful cameo representing a portion of a wing. As the 
water in the cella of the Temple was then still standing 
| some inches below the pavement, I was enabled to explore 
| aaprs thoroughly the cella itself, and the remains of the 
great altar, which was nearly 20 feet square. Below 
_the pavement was found a drain in the foundations of the 
altar, provided probably for carrying away the water used 
in washing the surface after sacrifice. A large fragment 
Sculpture.' of an enriched Roman frieze was found in the cella. This 
probably belonged to the church or other building after- 
wards partly erected, but never finished, within the walls 
of the cella. A fine lion's head, part of a statue, belong- 
ing probably to one of the former temples, was also found 
here, with fragments of sculpture and architectural enrich- 
ment, below the pavement. A great number of fragments 
of the marble tiles from the roof were found scattered over 
the whole area of the site, but none‘of them were large 
enough to give the full size of the flat tiles, or the length 
of the elliptical tiles. 

poe. Bearing in mind Pliny’s description of the precau- 
|Temple. tions taken in laying the foundations of the Temple to 
| prevent the damp rising, viz., by laying a bed of charcoal, 
| and over this placing fleeces of wool, I sank, with the 
| aid of the pump, four deep holes, one inside against the 
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west wall of the cella, one outside against the south wall, 
one near the centre of the cella, and one under the pave- 
ment of the peristyle of the last temple but two, at some dis- 
tance from the cella-wall on the north side. In the holes 
sunk close to the cella-walls, I found, at the depth of 
5 feet yg inches, a layer, 4 inches thick, of a composition 
which had the appearance and consistency of glaziers’ 
putty. Below this was a layer of charcoal 3 inches 
thick, and below that another layer of the putty-like 
composition 4 inches thick. I ordered a cutting of 
the whole mass to be got out; but the incoming of the | 
water made this impossible, and I was obliged to content 
myself with some small specimens of the composition and 
charcoal. The composition has now been analysed’ 
through the kindness of my friend Mr. Matthieson, and | 
has been found to consist of carbonate of lime 6591, | 
silica 2610, water, &c. (volatile), 455, nitrogen a trace, | 
so that, in point of fact, we have here nothing but a 
species of mortar. Below all this I found the natural | 
soil, which was alluvial, being composed of sand and small | 
water-worn stones of irregular form. The foundations | 
of the walls consisted of rather small stones, and there 
was an offset of 3 feet on the inner side which made; 
the foundations of the wall very wide and solid at the 


base. It was finally determined to take to pieces and: Demoli- 
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of 


examine the whole of the foundation-piers of the church : aN 


founda- 


which I have described in Chapter III. (Part 2) as tions. 


having been thrown in against the cella-walls before they | 
were removed. In doing this, which we partly effected | 


by the aid of gunpowder in small quantities, we found a. 
$2 
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‘Archaic ‘great number of fragments of an archaic frieze which 

mt ,had probably belonged originally to the altar of the last 

‘temple but two, also many fragments of architectural 

enrichment—a Greek inscription, a small archaic head, 

in calcareous stone, of Egyptian character, and, above all, 

| {don's a magnificent lion’s head, which was doubtless one of 

the gurgoyle heads belonging to the main cornice of the 

| last temple, and which, placed immediately over one of 

‘the columns, spirted out the rain-water from the roof on 

| to the pavement below. The carving of this lion’s head 

is worthy of particular notice, the eye being deeply set, 

| land carefully and distinctly defined between the eyelids. 

| The markings of the nose and jaw and the treatment of 

the hair and ears are admirable, nor is there anything 

| more striking in the Museum from the ruins of the 
| 


: Temple than this head. As Mr. Newton has remarked 
in an article published in the ‘ Portfolio’ for June 1874, 
‘it is interesting to compare this specimen with the 
same feature in the cornices of the Mausoleum and the 
Temple at Priene.” Mr. Newton further adds, with the 
able judgment of one who has made Greek sculpture and 
_ architecture one of his special studies and delights: 
‘These lions’ heads would prove, even if we had no 
other evidence, what masters the ancicnts (Greeks) 
were of architectural effect, and with what judgment the 
‘proportions of their ornaments were adjusted to the 
general scale of their buildings.’ 
Cyma- Side by side (or nearly so) with the lion’s head in the 
' Elgin Room at the British Museum is seen the fragment 
of enriched cymatium already noticed. The rich effect 
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of the whole as a crowning member may be appreciated | 
tu some extent by a painstaking student or Se 
observer. Whether we appreciate it or not, it appears | 

to me a fact that the ancient Greek architecture and | 
sculpture of the best period (which is defined by Mr.: 
Newton as beginning about the year Bc. 450 and 
ending about the time of the death of Alexander the | 
Great, B.c. 323) reached perfection as nearly as the | Excel- 
work of man possibly can. Many Greek works of pene 
art which may at first sight appear even coarse, rough, | es 
and unfinished,- were, in their proper place, much more 


effective than if they had been modelled in accordance 
with our own more imperfect and erroneous notions of 
true art. A lion’s head of an earlier period, evidently a 
portion of a statue, was also found within the cella-walls, 
and is now exhibited in the Elgin Gallery. 
Referring more particularly to the fragments of archaic | 
sculpture which may be supposed to have decorated an 
altar in the Temple, I cannot do better than quote Mr. 
Newton’s words from the ‘ Portfolio’ of June 1874 :— 
‘In the lowest stratum of Mr. Wood’s excavation at ae 
Ephesus, he found upwards of one hundred fragments of on the 
a frieze which, so far as we can at present judge, appear to ce 
be similar in style to the Xanthian and Thrasian reliefs, Tapple. 
and which may therefore be referred with probability to 
the period when the Temple of Diana begun by Ctesi- 
phon and Metagenes about B.c. 580 (?)' was completed 
by Demetrius and Pzonius.’ 


‘I think it not improbable that these Ephesian frag- 


| 


' Their date was probably 480—460 B.c. 
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| ments may be part of the Opvy«ds or cornice which, accord- 
‘ing to Pausanias, adorned an altar in the Hiera of Diana, 
‘on which stood the statue by Rheekos, the famous sculp- 
,tor, called by the Ephesians Night, and which probably 
_tepresented Leto, the mother of Artemis.’ 

Part of a large boar’s head, found in the cella, was 

probably of the same date as the lion’s head, which I have 
‘supposed belonged to the last temple. 
I must now refer more fully to some interesting facts 
| relating to the Temple which were not fully developed 
till late this season, and not till we had removed the whole 
of the foundation-piers of the church. Then, and not till 
then, were clearly traced the still existing and distinct 
remains of the last three temples. 

The lowest marble pavement, of which quite one-half 
‘remains in position outside the cella-walls, and which is 
nearly 7 feet 6 inches below the pavement of the peristyle 
of the last temple, was evidently that of the last temple 
but two, an intermediate pavement between this and the 
| pavement of the last temple having been found. The 
lowermost pavement has been already described as being 
composed of two layers, the upper one of white marble, 
which was not laid down in square blocks or slabs, but is 
of every size and shape neatly fitted, the most common 
‘Shape being a blunt oblong wedge like the voussoir of an 
arch. This is the pavement referred to when the site of 
|the Temple was first discovered. At the west end be- 

tween the ante it is mortised in four or five places, the 
mortises being about 19 inches apart, to receive the 
standards of an iron or bronze grille which separated the 
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REMAINS OF THREE TEMPLES. 


pronaos from the peristyle : copper or bronze sockets (one | 
of these was found in its place) were inserted in these. 
mortise holes for the reception of the standards, which were | 
not run with lead as in the present day. In the west front 
the plinth of a column of the last temple but two was found ' 
in position, as well as part of the base of one of the inner | 
columns, consisting of the plinth and lowest circular stone. | 
The position of these corresponded as nearly as I could: 
ascertain with that of the columns of the last temple,! 
giving me satisfactory proof that the last three temples | 
were built on the same plan, but were raised one above | 
the other, the remains of the most ancient of the three: 
temples forming the foundations of the last two. The} 
discovery of the remains of three temples on the same'| 
site and of the same size accounts for Pliny's statement 
that the Temple was 220 years building, the earliest | 
of the three having been probably commenced, as | 
have supposed, about 500 B.c., and the latest in the time 
of Alexander the Great. Nearly 4 feet above the 
lowest of the three pavements was found the highly 
polished white marble pavement of the last temple but. 
one (the temple burnt by Herostratos). Large patches | 
remained in position, and were only discovered on the re-. 
moval of the upper portion of the foundation-piers of the 
church. Connected with this pavement were found near 
the west wall of the cella two large marble blocks, resting | 
upon a massive and solid foundation, in which was cut 
the groove for the outer bronze wheel on which the door 
of the Temple moved, also the corresponding sinking for 
the inner wheel. The groove was 8 inches wide and| 
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' 34 inches deep, and was much worn. The mortise for the 
door-frame was also cut in one of these stones. The exact 
i width of the whole door was thus ascertained, namely, 14 
The —_' feet 84 inches, in two parts, as ‘folding doors.’ It must 
doors | therefore have been nearly 35 feet high. This width, 
‘however, applies with certainty only to the door‘of the 
.last temple but one; the last temple might have had 
a wider or narrower door. A few stones of the cella- 
wall on the north side were left rough inside, as if some- 
thing had been here fitted against it. The blocks com- 
posing the wall were cramped together with long cramps 
,in an oblique direction for the whole depth of each course, 
and the ends were turned inward and downward and run 
i with lead. 
The last I have now to complete my description of the last 
ats temple, so far as ] have been able to restore it from the 
| data furnished by the excavations on its site. 
“The pat The platform upon which the Temple was raised, 
* called by Pliny the ‘universum Templum, was 418 feet 
‘1 inch by 239 feet 44 inches (English), measured on the 
lowest step, the dimensions given by Pliny being 425 by 
:220 feet (Roman). The height of the pavement of the 
peristyle from the pavement beyond the platform was 
9 feet 54 inches. The height ofeach step was little more 
‘than 8 inches ; fourteen steps, therefore, were needed to 
,mount to the peristyle. The ‘tread’ of the steps was 19 
inches. 
Twenn on The Temple itself was 163 feet 9) inches by 342 feet 
feeple. | 6S inches, and was octastyle, having eight columns in 
‘front; and dipteral, having two ranks of columns all 
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round the cella. This accords with the description of it 
by Vitruvius. 

The columns of the peristyle were, as Pliny has 
described them, one hundred in number, twenty-seven of 
which were the gifts of kings. They were 6 feet o} inch 
in diameter at the base; and adopting the proportion 
given by Vitruvius for the improved Ionic order, that is 
8$ diameters in height independent of the base upon 
which they were raised, they would be 55 feet 8} inches 
high, including the base. This nearly accords with Pliny's 
dimension for the height of the columns, viz., 60 feet 
(Roman), a Roman foot being about one-third of an inch 
shorter than an English foot. Pliny describes thirty-six 
of these hundred columns as ‘czlatz’ (sculptured), and 
I have no doubt they occupied the positions shown on my 
plan of the Temple, viz., eighteen at the west end, and 
the same number at the east end. The data in our 
possession do not enable me to state with certainty to 
what height the sculpture of these ‘ columnz celate’ was 
carried up. The medal of Hadrian illustrated by the 
woodcut A distinctly represents one tier of figures only 
with a band of mouldings above it. The medal of Gor- 
dianus, B, published in Professor T. L. Donaldson's ‘ Ar- 
chitectura Numismatica,’ gives a similar representation ; 
but the band of mouldings is much higher up the shaft of 
the column. Of the five examples of the sculptured columns 
in our possessjon, the diameter of three of the frusta or 
drums can be clearly ascertained; of these three, two 
measure the same at the base as the lowest drums of the 
fluted columns (6 feet o} inch), the third measures only 
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5 feet 64 inches across its upper end. This would make 
it appear that the sculpture was carried up to the height 
of about 20 feet, or for three tiers of sculpture divided by 
bands of mouldings as shown in illustrations. The ques- 
tion then arises whether the columns at the west end were 
sculptured to the height of one tier only, as shown by the 
medals, and those at the east end, where the smaller drum 


was found, to the height of three tiers. (See south eleva- 
tion.) To give my readers a fair opportunity of judging for 
themselves, I have given elevations showing both exam- 
ples, also illustrations to a larger scale of columns with three 
tiers and one tier of sculpture respectively. I am myself 
inclined to adopt the example with three tiers as the most 
truthful representation of the sculptured columns, es- 


THE COLUMNAE C/ELATA. 


pecially as the only evidence to the contrary is that bE 
medals, which in this case give very grotesque and imper- 
fect representations of the Temple. The term sculptured 
columns certainly does not so well apply to such as were 
sculptured for only one-tenth the height of the whole 
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column. Above the sculpture, to whatever height it was 
carried, the columns were doubtless fluted. Fragments of 
dedicatory inscriptions deeply incised were found on the’ 
torus of the outer fluted columns of the peristyle. The, 
columns thus inscribed were probably the gifts of com- 
munities or individuals. The twenty-seven columns, gifts 
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| 
‘of kings, mentioned by Pliny, were probably among the 


thirty-six sculptured columns, and their dedications might 
have been inscribed upon a band above the first tier of 
: sculpture. 

_ The intercolumniations! between the columns on the 
flanks were 17 feet 1, inch, excepting the two inter- 
columniations at each extremity of the Temple, where 
‘they were increased to 19 feet 4 inches, to allow, I sup- 
pose, for the projection of the sculpture on these columns, 
which, in one of the examples found, was, as I have be- 
fore stated, as much as 13 inches. 

The spacing of the columns in front deserves par- 
‘ticular attention, Vitruvius, in his book dedicated to 
' Augustus, describes the intercolumniations in front of a 
temple as equal, excepting only the central one, which 
was made wider than the others to allow the statue 
within the temple to be well seen from the road through 
the open door. But I found that there was in the great 
Ephesian Temple a beautifully harmonious gradual dimi- 
|nution from the centre to the angles, which made the in- 
creased width of the central intercolumniation quite un- 
objectionable. All the ordinary columns of the peristyle 
were fluted with elliptical flutings 8} inches wide near the 
‘base, these were separated by fillets very little more than 
,one inch wide. The outer columns had 24 flutings, the 
‘inner columns 28. Vitruvius describes the inner columns 
"Ob the peristyles of temples as having ‘thirty’ flutings. 
| The cella was nearly 70 feet wide, and I have sup- 


| 


/posed the Temple to have been hypzthral or partly 


l 1 The dimension from centre to centre. 
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THE TEMPLE WAS HYPETHRAL. 269 


open to the sky. A double tier of columns must have 
been employed in the cella, but the only fragment found 
which might have belonged to the interior is part of a 
Corinthian capital, elliptical on plan. What the hype- 
thron of the Greeks really was has not yet been deter- 


Thehype- 
thron, 


mined. There are many reasons for believing that it 
was a large space in the cella which was open to the 
sky like the central court of the Royal Exchange’ of 
London. The literal meaning, ‘under the sky,’ seems 
to admit of this arrangement only. The size of the 
aperture remains an open question. The pavements of 
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Greek temples were sunk in the centre, which appears 
to prove that the rain was allowed to fall there, and by 
this contrivance the remainder of the cella was kept dry. 

Mr. Fergusson has supposed that the statue of the 
god or goddess could not have been exposed to the 
rain or snow, but that the whole of the Temple was 
roofed over, and that the cella was lighted from above, 


not by an aperture in the roof, but by a clerestory, which 
he obtains by countersinking the roof on both sides, 
The question is, whether such an arrangement would 
answer to the term hypethral? The statue may have 
been protected from the .weather by a species of 
The altar. | canopy or baldacchino. Remains of the altar were found 
in position as shown on plan. _In rear of the altar must 
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have stood the statue of the goddess. The foundadionst 
discovered are large enough for both the altar and the 
statue. The statue of the goddess which was said to 
have fallen from Jupiter! was probably similar in 
character to the traditionary many-breasted goddess 
represented by old engravings, and the well-known! 
statue of the Asiatic goddess in the Museo Reale at 
Naples. (See illustration A, page 269). | 

The illustration B is from an archaic statuette in, 
white marble which I met with in the garden of a 
Turkish gentleman at Mylassa. 

The works of Phidias and Praxiteles with which | Sculpture 
the altar was said to abound, I have supposed to have ra 
been placed in a deep recess behind the altar and|*™*"*, 
statue, such as I have shown in my plan. Here pe- 
destals for statues and groups of sculpture might have! 
stood, and numbers of bas-reliefs might have been placed 
on the walls between the ante of the recess. 

To return to the exterior of the Temple, the frag | sculp. 
ments of sculptured frieze found in the excavations prove | itcve 
that the whole of the frieze was sculptured with familiar 
mythological subjects in which Diana, Hercules, Theseus, 
Amazons and others figured. 

A large fragment of sculpture, representing the; 
winged figure of a man leading a ram, was found at the 
west end of the excavations. This massive block of 
marble formed a corner-stone, and was probably part of 
an altar which might have stood on the platform outside 
the Temple. 


frieze. 


' Acts xix. 
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Cyma ‘The cymatium was beautifully decorated with the 
conventional Greek honeysuckle ornament, intercepted 
| by boldly and well-executed lions’ heads which measured 
nearly two feet across the forehead. Above the cyma- 
tium were antifixa of white marble. 
sre | Fragments of the architrave which were found to- 
, gether with those of the frieze and cornice have enabled 
ime to complete the whole of the entablature, a small 
portion of the cornice only having been left to conjec- 
{ _ ture. 
‘The roof. The roof was covered with large white marble tiles, 
| /of which many fragments were found, as well as of the 
“circular cover tiles. Unfortunately the size of the flat 
tiles can be determined only approximately by the pro- 
bable distance apart of the lions’ heads in the cymatium. 
If I am correct in this, the tiles were about 4 feet wide ; 
the circular (elliptical) tiles covering the joints were 10 
i inches wide. 

Such, then, was the building which ranked as 
one of the seven wonders of the ancient world, the 
beauty of which attracted such multitudes to Ephesus, 
, St. Paul. |and which is alluded to in Acts xix. St. Paul, during 
his three years’ sojourn at Ephesus, doubtless often gazed 
upon it with admiration, at the same time that he deplored 
| _ its consecration to the worship of a heathen goddess. 
on | In clearing out the cella, a few plain but well-made 
|terra-cotta lamps were found. Some of these are 
| pierced through the centre, and might have been held 
| aloft on a rod or stick in processions. 

Antifixa. | While the church piers were being demolished and 
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examined, a few men were kept working at the Doric 
building, also in the area beyond the Temple steps. At 
the east end, near the lowest step, was found a frag- 
ment of a honeysuckle ornament which probably be- 
| longed to one of the antifixa or fronting stones of the 
circular tiles from the roof of the Temple. There were 
also found some very interesting fragments of ar- Archale 
chaic sculpture which have been considered worthy of ie 
especial notice by Mr. Newton in the ‘ Portfolio’ for July | 
1874 :— 
‘Among the marbles discovered by Mr. Wood in 
| the Temple of Diana at Ephesus were certain frag- | 
| ments of archaic sculpture which are evidently works | 
executed in the same school as the sculpture from 
Branchide. They consist of a female head, on which 
the remains of colour can still be seen, part of two other 
heads, and portions of the bodies of several draped 
female figures under life-size. All these sculptures were 
attached as decorations to a marble background; the 
figures are not therefore sculptured in the round, but, if 
we may borrow a term used by architects, are engaged 
figures. Now, when we compare the statues from 
Branchidz and Miletus with the Ephesian fragments, we 
find a resemblance sufficiently strong to justify us in 
supposing that the sculptures from both localities are 
the product of the same school; and when we take into 
consideration the connexion of Theodorus and Telekles 
with Ephesus, we can hardly doubt that we have, in these 
most ancient sculptures in marble, works of the Samian 
school furnished by that family. | 
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‘ The discoveries recently made at Cyprus by General 
Cesnola and Mr. Lang have greatly added to our know- 
ledge of the archaic period of Greek art. In that island, 
inhabited by a mixed population, and subjected in turn to 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Phoenician, and Persian influence, we 
find a series of sculptures in calcareous stone, some of 
which are direct imitations of Egyptian statues; others 
have much of the peculiar mannerism of Assyrian art, 
while the style of others again reminds us so closely of 
the sculpture from Branchide and Ephesus, which we 
have been describing, that they may be referred with 
probability to the same school and period. 

‘It is interesting to compare some of the heads in 
this series with those from Branchide and Ephesus 
already noticed. The nose is generally sharp-pointed, 
though in one of the Ephesian heads it is unusually 
broad and flat near the end. The mouth has the stereo- 
typed smile characteristic of Greek archaic art, the 
corners having an upward tendency. The angle at 
which the eyes and eyebrows are set in relation to the 
nose, varies, but the outer corner of the eye is generally 
higher than agrees with our idea of symmetry. 

‘In all these examples, and especially in the Ephesian 
heads, the eye appears rather as if seen through a slit in 
the skin than as if set within the guard of highly sensitive 
and mobile lids. The same want of knowledge which in 
the seated figures from Branchide has failed to discon- 
nect the bodies from the chairs, has, in the treatment of 
the eye, been unable to express its free movement and 
to detach it from the lids. 
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‘In one of the Ephesian heads the eyelids are so 
little marked that it is quite certain that they must have 
been suggested by the aid of colour. When we compare 
the treatment of the face in the earlier Egyptian sculp- 
tures, as for instance in the colossal head of Ramses II., 
we see far truer and more skilful modelling of the eye 
and eyelid, and of the mouth. 

‘The use of calcareous stone for sculpture must 
have preceded that of marble in the Hellenic world. 

‘ According to Pliny, the first artists who worked in 
the nobler material were Dipoenos and Skyllis, certain 
sculptors whom he places about B.c. 580.’ 

Mr. Newton, in another article in the ‘ Portfolio’ for 
July 1874, makes some further remarks relating to the 
sculpture from the Temple of Diana which I shall here 
quote at some length for the same reason that I have 
before given. He writes: 

‘ Closely connected in date and style with the sculpture 
from the Mausoleum at Priene are the remains of the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus, a part of which is exhibited 
at the north end of the Elgin Room. As a contribution 
to the history of Greek architecture these relics of one of 
the most celebrated Ionic temples of the ancient world 
are of transcendent interest. By comparing the architec- 
tural remains obtained from the Mausoleum, from the 
Temple of Athena Polias at Priene, from the Temple of 
Apollo at Branchidz (recently explored by the French 
archeologists, MM. Rayet and Thomas), and from the 


Temple of Artemis at Ephesus, we shall be able to trace 
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| thé development of Ionic architecture in Asia Minor with 
| far greater accuracy than has been hitherto done. 
' ‘While the researches of MM. Rayet and Thomas 
have led to the startling discovery that the bases of some 
‘of the columns of the great Branchide Temple were 
| richly sculptured with ornaments previously unknown in 
_ this architectural combination, Mr. Wood's explorations on 
the site of the Ephesian Artemision have proved beyond 
all doubt the correctness of Pliny’s much-disputed state- 
ment that thirty-six of the columns of the peristyle were 
celate, ornamented with sculpture in relief. Portions of 
several (five) drums thus sculptured in relief have been 
sent home by Mr. Wood, all unfortunately too much 
mutilated to enable us to make out what were the 
| subjects of the several compositions which enriched the 
shafts. In the most perfect fragment (a drum next the 
base) the figures, 6 feet high, are carved in low relief, the 
. requisite variety of planes being ingeniously obtained with- 
| out disturbing the general outline of the shaft by undue 
projection. 
l ‘Fragments of much bolder relief from the frieze and 
| from one of the columns were also found by Mr. Wood. 
‘We have hardly enough of this sculpture to be able 
to judge of its merits, but it may be fairly said to be of 
consummate excellence if we regard it as architectural 
decoration.’ 

A few of the examples of sculpture here alluded to 
by Mr. Newton have apparently come from sculptured 
columns of a still earlier date than I have assigned to the 
| earliest of the three temples, the remains of which I found 
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on the site ; or these examples may perhaps be taken as 
procfs that Greek art did not make the same progress at 
Ephesus as at Athens during the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries B.C, 

The discovery of the fact that the last three Temples 
of Artemis at Ephesus were not only built upon the same 
site, but were of the same dimensions, will assist materially 
to clear up some of the statements of ancient writers 
which have appeared to be irreconcilable. 

Philo, anarchitect of Byzantium, who wrote about three 
centuries before Christ, informs us that an immense ex- 
cavation was made, and the foundations were laid with 
stone from the quarries above: (the hill at Ayasalouk ?), 
and that the work was then commenced by forming a 
basement of ten steps. 

Pliny and Diogenes Laertius tell us that the founda- 
tions of the Temple were laid on charcoal and fleeces of 
wool, according to the advice of Theodorus of Samos, son 
of Rhekos, about the year B.c. 500. 

Vitruvius, writing in the time of Augustus, about 
25 B.c., tells us that the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, of 
the Ionic order, was built by Ctesiphon of Gnossus 
and his son Metagenes, and was afterwards completed 


by Demetrius, a priest of Diana, and Pzonius, an: 


Ephesian. 

The temple commenced by Ctesiphon and his son 
was doubtless the one first raised on the foundations laid 
by Theodorus of Samos, and was probably begun about 


the year B.c. 480-460. 
The names of the architects of the temple which was 


at 


| of the 
Temple. 


Architects ; 
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‘built on the same foundations about the beginning of the 
| feéucth century B.c. have not been handed down to us. 
| This temple was destroyed the day Alexander the Great 
was born. The third and last temple on the same foun- 
dations was built by Dinocrates, a Macedonian architect, 
and to this building belong most of the sculpture and 
fragments of architecture from the temples now in the 
British Museum. 
| On so vast a building as the Temple of Diana archi- 
‘tects must have been constantly employed ; but the names 
‘which I have given are the only ones handed down to 
, US. a 
We find then that Philo described the foundations 
which had served for the last three temples; that 
Vitruvius described the manner in which the last temple 
but two was constructed, and his description answered as 
well for the last two, all three buildings being similar in 
plan; that Pliny, in saying that the Temple of Diana 
took 220 years in building, was speaking of all these last 
three temples as one building, as they were twice re- 
built on the same plan and site. 

The marble with which the Temple was built certainly 
did not come from the quarries of either Prion or Coressus. 
There is marble in the mountain which bounds the plain 
on the east side; but I could find no quarry there which 
could have supplied the marble. I believe it may have 
come from Cosbounar, where there isa very large quarry 
| of fine white marble; and if we read passuum for pedum 
| in the description of Vitruvius relating to the distance of 
‘the quarry from the Temple, it will make this conjecture 


THE MARBLE OF THE TEMPLE. 


a probable one, as five thousand double paces would be 
equal to about five miles. The marble used in the three 
temples varied in quality, that from the two earlier ones 
being very superior; it was a crystallised saccharine marble 
capable of taking a high polish. Some of the drums of the 
columns of these temples were used for the frieze of the last, 
the columns of the last temple being of a coarser marble 
and having grey streaks in it. 

The destruction of the church piers and examination 
of the stones of which they had been built was a long and 
tedious affair ; but, as I have already said, numerous frag- 
ments were recovered which, when'cleaned from the 
mortar that enveloped them, furnished me with much of 
the detail of the architectural enrichment of the Temple. 
The difficulty is to sort the fragments and to assign them 
to the particular temple to which they belonged, and to 
their exact original position in the building. ._ 

We had the most lovely weather for our work during | 
the month of January, which is one of the most pleasant 
months in the year in Asia Minor. The annual feast, 
Courban Bairam, took all my men away from their work 
for several days, The month of February opened with 
continued cold weather, and found us still at the work of 
destruction of the church piers, exploring the Doric build- 
ing, and continuing the exploration of the east end of the | 


Temple. The ruins of the Grecian Doric building were | Grecian | 
not productive of any interesting details ; and as I had not | building. 


the means at my disposal for exploring the whole building, 
and most of it was covered by one of my largest spoil- 
banks, I discontinued the work there February 19th, 
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having found the piers of four of the columns in position 
and a portion of the wall beyond. All this month small 
fragments of sculpture were found from time to time in 
the church piers and elsewhere, but nothing that requires 
particular mention here. 

Early in March the cold weather, which had now pre- 
vailed for nearly two months, increased inintensity. The 
large saws used at the excavations for lightening the 
larger marble blocks when practicable, were frozen in the 
half-sawn blocks when they were not removed overnight, 
or in the morning during the breakfast half-hour. There 
was ice an inch thick in the excavations for more than a 
week. In some of the villages the running water in the 
streets froze, and the aqueducts near Smyrna, decorated 
with immense icicles, attracted many visitors. For 
many days my men were unable to work. The intensity 
of the cold in the interior was so great that shepherds 
and others were found frozen to death; others were 
brought frost-bitten and helpless into the hospitals at 
Smyrna. Such was the unusual severity of the first few 
months of that year. On finding an interesting Greek 
.inscription in the cella, together with a number of other 
fragments justifying some further expenditure, I in- 
creased my gang of men from twenty to forty, and this 
number was kept up till nearly the end of the season. 

Two large fragments of archaic sculpture found at a 
‘low level on the site of the Temple have been recently 
fitted together at the British Museum, and it is now quite 
evident that they formed part of a sculptured column 
j about 6 feet in diameter. Another fragment, consisting 
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of a female head and a fragment of the marble to which | 
it was attached, also appears to have formed part of | 
sculptured column ; and these two examples prove that the | 
columnz czlataz, noticed by Pliny, were a peculiar feature | 
of the earlier of the last three temples as well as of those’ 
which succeeded it. l 
On referring to the report sent to the Trustees for 
their information March 27th, I find that I then estima- | 
ted the amount of earth examined at 132,221 cubic yards, 
the bulk of which had been wheeled out from the site. 
The dimensions of the large oblong area dug out are—| | 
length 500 feet, width 300 feet, and depth 22 feet to pave- | 
ment of earliest temple. Besides this there is, branching 
off on the south side, a wide cutting exposing a long length 
of the portico surrounding the Temple, and part of the 
Doric building on that side. The appearance of this | 
large excavation, with its immense and irregular spoil- 
banks, is very striking, more especially at twilight—‘ weird- | 
like’ it was called by a Scotch lady who rode past it | 
rather late in the evening on the road from the ruins to’ 
Ayasalouk. 
I had received instructions from the Principal Libra- sate of 
rian of the British Museum to sell my ‘A/and/ taking |‘P"’ 
advantage of any favourable opportunities which might 
occur for my doing so without making great sacrifices. 
I was fortunate enough to find a purchaser for my carts 
and horses, as well as for some of my other plant, in Mr, 
de Cuyper, a Belgian engineer employed at some coal | 
mines near Turbali. Most of the remainder was taken 
by the manager of the Smyrna and Aidin railway. 


Amount 
of work 
done. 
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Mr. de Cuyper willingly took into his employment 
Billal, the black groom, who had then been with me for 
eight years, With the horses, therefore, the groom must 
go, but he was most unwilling to leave before we left, and 
he wept bitterly when he came to say good-bye, his heart 
having been touched by the kindness of his mistress, 

Before leaving Ephesus, I sank a deep hole be- 
low the pavement of the building which I believe to be 
St. Luke’s tomb, in search of the vault in which the sar- 
cophagus might be found, but I came across nothing be- 
yond the foundations of the pavement ; these were com- 
posed of small stones, and I did not succeed in reaching 
the vault, if there is one. I found, however, two shallow 
graves under the pavement, similar to those found in the 
quadrangle outside the building, having, like them, thin 
marble sides. These, I presume, may have been the 
graves of bishops of a later period, who were thus 
honoured in their final resting-place. 

March 20.—1 discharged all but two or three of my 
workmen, having obtained employment for them with Mr. 
de Cuyper. Among these were about a dozen men who 
had been with me for years, and I was anxious to leave 
them at work. But they had, it seems, become quite 
devoted to their employment at Ephesus, and would not 
| leave before ‘Chelebeh ’ (master), although they received 
‘no pay from me for the five or six days during which they 
| remained after the works had been stopped. They had 
| their clothes to wash, they said, before they could make 
ltheir appearance before their new employer. One man 


-(Aoushar Mehmet), who had acted so fearlessly in denoun- 
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cing the Kiourt men during a previous season for almost 
murdering a fellow-workman, was so affected that he wept 
bitterly. So there are a few men with kind and impres- 
sible hearts even among the Turks, and here is a small 
tribute to their honour. There had been, however, in my 
employment from time to time some very bad men, who, 
as I have said, heartlessly robbed their fellow-workmen, 
and absconded with the plunder. 

The two or three men left were employed in complet- 
ing the destruction and examination of the church piers ; 
but nothing more was found, and the works were finally 
altogether abandoned March 25th, much to my regret, 
as I feel sure we have left much of interest and value 
behind us beyond the margin of the present excavation. 

Feeling that I might never see Ephesus again, I 
hurriedly made a number of large sketches, some of which 
have served to illustrate this book. I had also a number | 
of photographs taken by Corporal Trotman for the same 
purpose. | 

March 27.—The two sappers, Sergeant M‘Kim and 
Corporal Trotman, left to-day for England. They had. 
served me well, the sergeant for two seasons, the corporal 
for three. In reporting them tothe Principal Librarian, | | 
said: ‘I cannot speak too highly of their conduct and the | 
assistance they have unremittingly and invariably given me, | 
or of the intelligence and assiduity with which they have 
carried on the works under my direction. They fully de- . 
serve the reward that may be accorded them, for they : 
have exhibited the utmost patience and fortitude under 
the trying occupation in which they have been engaged.’ | 


The 
sappers. 
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This eulogium I am only too glad to repeat here. 
These men have since left the army, and the sergeant is 
' now working at his trade as a carpenter, while the corporal 
is an attendant in the Medal Room at the British Museum. 

| _ Notwithstanding the comparatively barren results 
nosk of of the season 1873-74, I had twenty-three cases 
eeostem and sixty-three loose blocks of marble to send home. 
werk: Admiral Randolph entered the port of Smyrna April 8th, 
with five ships of war from Athens, where he had been 
detained a few days beyond the time which had been 

5 fixed for his departure by threatened disturbances. As 
Admiral Randolph's ships were not bound for either 
| England or Malta, I made an arrangement with Mr. 
Paterson, a much-esteemed British merchant in Smyrna, 

and a most kind friend of mine, for the transport of my 

‘cases and marble blocks by one of the ships in which he 

Anti- was interested as the accredited agent. Admiral Randolph 
| shipped. provided me with the necessary means in men, boats, and 
, tackle for putting the antiquities on board the merchant 
‘vessel. Having seen this done, and having disposed of 
‘all my plant, we made arrangements for our final depar- 
We leave ture from Smyrna, and embarked on board H.M.S. 
ieoetad .‘Cockatrice,’ a small gunboat commanded by Captain 
St. Clair, on the morning of April 14th, having accepted 
the captain's kind offer of a passage to Constantinople on 
our way to England. It may readily be believed that we 
did not leave either Ephesus or Smyrna, after a sojourn 
of so many years, without heartfelt regret. At Ephesus 
‘we planted the Eucalyptus globulosa (American gum-tree) 
jon the top of the spoil banks which surround the great 


| 


| 


excavation on the site of the Temple of Diana, and as we 
left the spot slowly and lingeringly we looked back fre- 
quently at the beautiful scene, which had had such a fas- 
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cination for us, and which had been for so many years. 
associated with our united labours. 

Mrs. Wood's best exertions had been used in doves 
all she could to alleviate the sufferings of the workmen 
and the villagers, and her skill and care were proved by 
the fact that of hundreds of workmen only two or three 
were obliged to be sent down to Smyrna to be treated in 
the hospitals by skilled doctors. 


As for me, the task I had set myself had been per- 
formed. The situation, plan, and particular characteristics 
of the long-lost Temple had been discovered, and all 
that remained of it within the area cleared out had been 
secured for our national collection of antiquities. 

At Smyrna, where for so many years we had expe- 
rienced so much kindness, we parted from our friends 
with deep regret, cheered, however, by the belief that 
we should one day return and see them all again, and 


perhaps renew the work so abruptly stopped, for had 


we not drunk freely of the Fasoolah water ?! 


1 They say in Smyrna that all who drink the waters of this spring are 


sure to return to Smyrna sooner or later. 


The fact is that all people who 


have for any length of time breathed the fresh, light air of Smyrna, and have 
there found kind friends amongst the inhabitants, are glad to return, if only 


for a few days, 
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APPENDIX. 


GREEK AND LATIN INSCRIPTIONS FROM EPHESUS 


FOUND IN THE EXCAVATIONS. 


1. Inscriptions from the Peribolus Wall of the Artemisium (Temple of Diana) 
and the Augusteum, 


2. Inscriptions from the Temple of Diana (found in the Great Theatre). 
3. Inscriptions from the site of the Temple of Diana. 

4. Inscriptions from the Augusteum. 

5. Inscriptions from the Odeum. 

6. Inscriptions from the Great ‘I‘heatre. 

7. Inscriptions from Tombs, Sarcophagi, &c. 


8. Inscriptions from the City and Suburbs. 


N.B.—The underlining in the Inscriptions indicates suggested restorations of 
the text where lacuna or imperfections occur on the stone, 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE PERIBOLUS WALL 


No. 1. 


Imp. Caesar divi f. Aug. cos. xm. tr. pot. xvi. pontifex 
maximus, ex reditu Dianae fanum et Augusteum muro muniendum 
curavit, C. Asinio Gallo pro cos., curatore Sex. Lartidio leg. 
Avroxpdtwp Kaicap Geod vids YeBacrds Uraros 76 8, Sypapyuxys 


efovoias Td in, ex TOY lepav Tis Deod mpoadSav tiv ved Kal Td 


YeBaorjov rixicOyvar' mpoevoyOn emi Taiov ‘Aowiov Taddou 


avOumdrou, éripedna? Féfrou Aapridiov pec Bevrod. 


No. 2. 


Abroxpdtwp Kaicap Oeod vids YeBacris traros 1d 1B, Sypayurys 
e€oucias Td i, oTHAas iepds Tay 6S8av Kal pe(Opwr "Apréuids droxare€- 


omow emi Talov ‘“Aowiov Tdddov dybumdrov, érysedja? ZeFrov 


Aapridiov spexBevrod, 7d petOpor exer wAdrous mets te. 


1 Le. LeBaoreior recyieOjrar. 
2 je. érquedeig. 


OF THE ARTEMISIUM AND THE AUGUSTEUM. 


No. 1. 


The Emperor Caesar Augustus, son of a god, Consul for the 
twelfth time, with tribunitian power for the eighteenth time, chief 
Pontifex, caused the Temple of Diana and the Augusteum to be 
surrounded by a wall, the cost to be defrayed out of the revenues 
of the goddess Diana; in the time of C. Asinius Gallus, Pro-consul : 


Sextus Lartidius the legate had charge of the work. 


No. 2. 


The Emperor Caesar Augustus, son of a god, Consul for the 
twelfth time, with tribunitian power for the eighteenth time, 
erected to Artemis the sacred boundary-pillars of the roads and 
watercourses : in the time of C. Asinius Gallus, Pro-consul : Sextus 
Lartidius the legate had charge of the work: The watercourse is 


fifteen cubits wide. 


No. 3. 


Atroxpatwp Kaicap Qeod vids ZeBaords traros 7d +B, Snpapyuxts 
edoucias 75 in, oT Aas iepas rev SSav Kal peOpwr ’Apréuds dwoxare- 
omoew eri Taiov 'Acwiov Fdddov avOvmdrov. émysedyja Yé€rou 


Aapridiov mperBevrov. 9 ddds exeae otv TO pelOpw tod rorapod 


amyxers X. 


No. 3. 


TRANSLATION. 


The Emperor Caesar Augustus, son of a god, Consul for the 
twelfth time, with tribunitian power for the eighteenth time, 
erected to Artemis the sacred boundary-pillars of the roads and 
watercourses : in the time of C. Asinius Gallus, Pro-consul : Sextus 
Lartidius the legate had charge of the work. The road with 


the watercourse of the river is thirty cubits wide. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


FROM THE 


TEMPLE OF DIANA 


(Found in the Great Theatre) 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 


No. I. 


"Edote ry Bovry Kai ro Sy. Siwy AroweiBovs elev. ered) 
*Ayaboxhys , ‘“Hyjpovos ‘Pddus citoy eicayaywr els Thy TOkw, Tupay 
éxrets! pupious | rerpaxtoxidious, kal kataaBav tov cirov Tov & TH 
dyopG mwdovpe|vop md€ovos Spaxpav? [?] weBeis brs tov dyopa- 
vopov kai Bovdopevos | xapiler Oar 7p Syuw, éradnoe tov oirov mavTa 
eiwvdrepov Tod év | TH ayopd mwdrovpévov, Se5éy ar TH Bovdp Kal 7@ 
Sypq Sodvar’Ayaboxdp | ‘Podig rodutelay ef’ toy® Kai dpoig, kai arg 
kal éxydvors. emixdnpOoat 8é | adrdv rods "Ecojvas* eis pudipy al 
N 9 0 2A a ‘ ee Nene a 

xXuordy Kai dvaypaiat ait@ tatlta Tovs vewrolas® cis 7d Lepdv TIS 
"Apréuidos, of Kai Tas Aoumas tohitelas | dvaypadovow. Srws arayvtes® 
eiSdow 71 6 Shpos ériotaras xdpitas aro|SiSdvar tots evepyerodow 
avrév. édaxe pudrnp BeuBirys,’ yvacriv® Aiyoreos. 

| Gereiy. The éxreve was the sixth part of a pédiuvoc, the Attic corm measure 
(= about 12 gallons). 

3 Spaypdyr [?]. After ep. the stone exhibits the characters EX AK, 


3 ig’ toy. See Le Bas and Waddington, Voyage Archéologigue, inscr. 136 a, 
and note ; also inscr. 87: dg’ teov. Fritzsche (Libri Apocr. p. 408) gives ép' tone 


TEMPLE OF DIANA. 3 


No. 1 


Resolved by the Council and the People. 


Dion, son of Diopeithes, moved, That whereas Agathocles, 
son of Hegémon, of Rhodes, having imported a quantity of 
corn into the city, fourteen thousand measures of wheat, and 
finding that the corn in the market was being sold at more than 
[?] drachme, persuaded by the Superintendent of the market, 
and wishing to please the People, sold all his corn cheaper than 
that which was being sold in the market: it be hereby resolved 
by the Council and the People to grant citizenship to Agathocles 
of Rhodes, upon equal and similar terms, to himself and to his 
descendants: further, that the Essénes' allot him a place in a 
tribe and a thousand, and that the Temple-wardens inscribe these 
[grants] in his honour in the Temple of Artemis where they 


inscribe the rest of the grants of citizenship; to the end that all 


! Officials so called. 
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as the reading of a MS. in Sir. ix. to. Cf. Tischendorf, prolegg. in N. T. p. lii. 
The phrase ég’ ten cat ouoia implies the admission of the new citizen to equal rights 
and a similar position in the State with the rest of the citizens of Ephesus. 

4 rove ‘Eoowracg. Paus. viii, 13. rove ry 'Aprépide iorcdropac rh ‘Egeoig yrvopérouc, 
kadoupévoug 22 bxd ray xoderdv 'Eoofvac. Etym. Magn. s.v. 6 facdeve xara 
"Egecioug xd perapopac rov pedionév Bacdtwe. See Miiller’s Dorians, ii. 9; King 
(C. W.), Gnostics and their Remains, pp. 2, 171. 

5 rove vewnoiac. Newxoine [rewmoide] ‘ein Obrigkeit in a. griech. Stédten in 
Kleinasien welche den Bau u. die Erhaltung der Tempel zu besorgen hatte’ (Pape 
and Benseler, Worterbuch der griech. Eigennamen), Cf. Le Bas, inscr. 152: oie 
érewxvinoay abOuiperot, § 161: rewrody rp abrg Eret vewxothoavra ovy TH adEAgy. 
Bailie, Fasc. Inser. Grae. ii. p. 21: dipyivewrotoy veorady ric éxcpavecrarnc eon 
"Adpodirne. 

6 Gwarrec, Inscr. AUATES. 

7 pvAny BeuBivnc. Steph. Byz. counts five Ephesian phyle: of wey yap iv 


No. 2. 


“Edokev rp Bovhg kat te Sipe. Bpdtaxos' Mddtwvos elma errerd7} 
Aed\xurmos ‘Eppoyévovs *OdvOus tacav eivoiay Kat mpoduptap 
mapéxetat | Kai kowp Tq Syye, cal Bia trois evrvyxydvovcr Tav toh- 
tov’ SeBdyOar rH | Bovdg wat ro Syuw Sodvar Aevinmm modirelay, 
ait® kai éxydvois, ef’ lon Kal dluoty: emudnpdoa 82 abroy Kai 


1 Bpdrayog. Cf. Bergk. Poct. Lyr. Greece, p. 783 (Simonides, 127): Kpde yevear 
Bporoyxoc Topruriue évOdte xetpac. 
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may know that the People understands how to repay with its 
favours those who render it service. 
Admitted into the Bembinean tribe and the A®gotean 


thousand. 


Bévrg, Bévvcor’ of 68 tv Ebwripy ric Arruiic, Eb@vupot’ obd¢ oe apyiic év ‘Egéoy 
karédajsor, Egeciouc gaci’ rove dé torepow bxndidac, Tytove cat Kapcvaloug dxo- 
xadovot. The Euonymi, Ephesii, Teii, and Carinaei are mentioned in these in- 
scriptions ; but for Bév»w, inscrr. 1, 12 and 16 seem to offer Beupuretc (BépBiva, 
kopn tic Nepéac, Steph. B.). 

§ yiktaorvr, Le Bas, inscr. 1364, note: ‘une division de la tribu, comme 
dxucrooric et rpirric. On disait aussi ycoaric.’ Cf. Etym. M. 5. v. erpardc: 6 rév 


_ xAley [dvdpadv apBOpag eadeirar} yedcoorve. 


No. 2. 


Resolved by the Council and the People. 


Brotachus, son of Plato, moved, That whereas Leucippus, son 
of Hermogenes, of Olynthus, manifests all goodwill and devotion 
both to the People at large and individually to those of the 
citizens who have intercourse with him: it be hereby resolved 
by the Council and the People to grant citizenship to Leucippus, 


on equal and similar terms, to himself and to his descendants, 


6 INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 


eis udipy Kal xXuacruv dvaypayar 5 7d | Hydiopa ToS vewroias 
els TO lepov THs “ApréuSos, Gov Kai tas Aowwas | wodkerelas Gyaypd- 
govow. Aaxe pudrqv Trios, yALaoriv ‘Hynrdpews. 


No. 3. 


Kévevos Mdyvns racay eivowwy Kai tpofupiay mapexopevos Siatedet 
kat kowp eis rov Shpov tov Edeciay kat idia rois &ruyydvover Tar 


mokirav |. . TOM) Ley PET Rh Sigg CGM METS Osh! Jee: OL sO ek 6 Sea fe 


"Edoke 7@ Siw. Wivdapos Awpofov clwev' ered *Aroddavi05 


eee! 
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and to allot him a place in a tribe and a thousand; and further 
that this decree be inscribed by the Temple-wardens in the 
Temple of Artemis where they inscribe the rest of the grants 
of citizenship. 


Admitted into the Teian tribe and the Hegetorean thousand. 


No. 3. 


Resolved by the People. 


Pindar son of Dorotheus moved, That whereas Apollonius [?', 
son of Conon [?], of Magnesia, continues to manifest all good- | 
will and loyalty, both towards the Ephesian People at large and 


individually to those of the citizens who have intercourse with him | 
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No. 4. 


| 
ae ee eee oe eee dmooreihas dé ait | 


‘ s a » : Pa hae L4 IQA L4 
kal évua Tov olxovepov'' Omws amavres ciddow Ste 
Tovs evvolap. Tapexopevous els TA Tpdypata TIS 
modes TYG 6 Shpos Kata Td mpoonKov® Ehaxe Pudyv .. +... 


xXraordy ’Exvpeos. 


! roy otxovdpoy sc. rig wéAewe [OF Tij¢ Bovdijc?]. See No. 8. 


"ESoge ry Bovky xalre Onug 6 et ts 
elmev' dred) Aptepidwpos .. 61... eee ee eee ROL rea 
*Atrohhoddpov Iepivbtos ... 1... eee eee hal Bale ties .. Aa- 
Bovres ebvor cici r@ Spy... . 1... chide aetieee eae on ae 
mpadtrovres dei 7d dyafov ...... Reh ere er ee ee 
THS oixedtyros THs UMaPYOVTNS. 6.2. - eee rere ce eene 
ayabp tixy ded Oar ry Bovry Kal tp Siw... . eee ee ee 
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No. 4. 


AIS AOE and that the Treasurer send him pledges of 
friendship . . . . to the intent all men may know that the People 
appropriately honours those who manifest goodwill towards the 
interests of the city. 


Admitted intothe...... tribe and the Echyrean thousand. 


No. 5. 


Resolved by the Council and the People. 


ee moved, That whereas Artemidorus, son of. .... ., 
Ofte: bern andi aeacah ae , son of Apollodorus of Perinthus 


anenirerl ig tab artins « [?], are friendly to the People, always pro- 


moting its advantage........+.. of [?] the relation which 


exists ...... it be hereby resolved by the Council and the 


People, with the favour of Heaven....... 
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No. 6. 


.. « €haxe gudjy Trios, Acro Pyrdpeos.' 


1 Sie [? error for HLHTOPEIOZ : cf. No, 2}. 


No. 7. 


“ESo€ev tH Bovdp cai r@ Sy. Prdraiveros Sirddpovos elev’ errerds) | 
Nixaydpas *Apurrdpyov ‘Pddis, amwooradels mapa tap Bacréwv 
Anpytpiov | kal Xedevxou mpds te tov Shyov tov *"Edeciwy kal rods 
addous “EdAnvas, | karacradeis els tov Syyov mepi te THs olxedryTos 
THs ‘yeyernuerns | abrois SehéyOn, Kai epi rhs eivoias qv éxovres 
Siarehodow eis | Tods “EdAnvas, cal mH piriay TH mpdtepoyv drdp- 
xovoay aire | mpds rip modw dvevedoaro* Seddy Pat tr Bovdrp wai ro 
Sipe | erawdoa, te Nixaydpay emi rp ebvoig qv Exwv Siarehed mpds 
rovs | Bacsdels kai rov Sipor, kai orepavacat avtoy xpvodp orepavy, | 
Kat dvayyelhar tols "Edeceious’ ev rH Oedtpy* Sovvas 8€ Kai wod- 


1 roic 'Epeeinc. Steph. Byz. : eipnrarxai Edéceca dua &pOdyyou* obrw yap év 
‘Adekdvdpg Lopoxdjc. On these games see Thuc. iii. 104: bby re yap yuvaiki wai 
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No. 6. 


| [Admitted into the Teian tribe and] the [Helgetorean 


thousand. 


No. 7. 


Resolved by the Council and People. 


Phileznetus, son of Philophron, moved, That whereas 
Nicagoras, son of Aristarchus, of Rhodes, when sent from Kings 
Demetrius and Seleucus to the People of Ephesus and the other 
Hellénes, appeared before the People, and addressed them on the 
friendly relations which have been established, and on the good- 
will which the Kings continue to bear towards the Hellénes, and 
renewed the alliance which formerly existed between himself and 
thiscity : it be hereby resolved by the Council and the People to com- 
mend Nicagoras for the goodwill which he continues to bear towards 


the Kings and the People, and to crown him with a crown of gold, 


12 
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teiav | éf' toy Kat dpoin Kabdmep Kai Tois Aoumrois evepyerais’ dmdp- 
xew S€ airg | mpoedpiav ev trois dyaow, Kai elomdovv Kal exmdour, 
Kai éy woheuw | Kal eipyvp’ Kal arédevay dy by clodyy h ebayp 7 els 
tov idtov olkov | fj els dyopdv: Kal etcoSov mpds Thu Boudry Kat Tom 
“a , a x ¢ Lar a > a ae l4 . > 
SHhuop meaty pera 7a lepd' tadta Sé elvar | ait@ Kai éxydvois* dva- 
ypdwar 8€ ras SeSopévas airg Swpeds tods vewmotas | daov Kal tas 
GAhas avaypagovow: émudnpaca S€ abroy Kai eis pudty kal eis | 
XAuacriv’ Grws dmavtes ciddow Ste 6 Shpos 6 ‘Edecinv | ring rods 
> ‘ 2 A , , » a a tA - 
els Ta adrov mpdypara mpoOdpous ovras | Swpeats rais tpoonKovcrats 
dmooteiar Se kai Edna air@ rov | Sypov. ehayxe pudgy 'Edeceis,’ 


xiaoriv AcBBros. 


macowy iewpour, Gonep viv é¢ ra Egéaca lwrec. Cf. Chandler, /mser. Antig. i. 36: 
deddy8ar Kad’ Grov rov pijya roy 'Apreprawra elvac iepag rag huépac, dyerOar ce ev 
airaic rag doprac . . . &re rov pnvog dou iepod bvrog rovrou rh Beg. 

2 "Egeoeig. Etym. M. : ro éOvixdr, Egeoetc. Steph. Byz.: Aéyerac cal 'Egecete, 
bc Tapodc, Tapoetc’ ‘Eine Phyle in Ephesos 1iihrte insbesondere den Namen 
"Epéowor ' (Pape, cf. No. 1, note 5). 


a ee em = ~—t 
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and to proclaim the crown in the Theatre at the Ephesian festi- 
val ; and, further, to grant citizenship to him upon equal and similar 
terms as to the rest of their benefactors; and that he enjoy the 
privilege of occupying a front seat at the Games, and of entering 
or leaving the harbour at pleasure alike in war and peace, and of 
exemption from duty on all goods which he may import or export, 
whether for his own family or for market[?], and of admission to the 
assemblies of the Council and the People first after the sacred 
rites—these distinctions to belong to himself and to his descendants. 
Moreover, that the grants which have now been made to him be 
inscribed by the Temple-wardens where they inscribe other like 
grants, and that they allot him a place in a tribe and to 
a thousand, to the end that all may know that the People of 
Ephesus honours with appropriate gifts those who are loyal 
to its interests. And also that the People send him pledges of 


their friendship. 
Admitted into the Ephesian tribe and the Lebedian thousand. 
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No. 8. 


Tuyxdve. tepi Tods “EdAnvas kal ry wow 

ayaby tiyy: S€d6y0as rp Sipe cvvncbart Trois 

yevouevors ayabois tuis Backes kal Tous. we we 

Kal oteparngopew 'Edecious kal tovs xatoixous 

emi Trois ebtuxnpacw roils ebryyopevois, Kai iew 
ebayyéda 7H 'Apréwd: tovs "Eoojvas Kai tov rips 16- 
Aews oixovdpov' Kal edyerGar* Kai eis 7d Aowrrdv ey- 
yiverOar Anpntpiy r@ Bac kai ro Sue 

Kai "Avtvydvy kai Anuntpiy tovs orepdvous 

opel’ rod S€ dvahwpatos rod cis THY Ovoiay emedeio Oar 
Tov oiKovdpov * érawéoat dé Kai "Arrohhwvioy, 

tov Tov Baorhéws kal avayyeihavta TH edvotay 

mpobipws TH Spy, Kal hy exe abtos mpds Top Baoréa 
at tov Sqpov tov ’Edecivy cai orepavGoa atroy ypvoéw oredavy 


xpuowy eixoor’ Tod 5€ arepdvov empedeio ar Tov olxovdpov. 


1 rév [rife wéAewc] olkovdpor. Cf. Rom. xvi. 23. Or, rd» [rie AovAfic] olk. 
Bailie, ii, p. 21. 
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No. 8. 


1 cy e 


(That whereas. . . .] fortune favours the Hellénes and thiscity: 
it be hereby resolved by the People, gratified at the good offices of 
the King and of...... , that garlands be worn both by Ephesians 


_and by residents in honour of the happy events which have 


been announced, and that sacrifices to celebrate the good tidings 
and prayers be offered to Artemis by the Essénes and the Treasurer 
of the city; and that for the future it be permitted to King 
Demetrius and the People and to Antigonus and Demetrius to 
wear their garlands(?]: the Treasurer to provide for the ex- 
penses of the sacrifice. That it be also resolved to commend 
Apollonius, who loyally reported to the People the goodwill 
entertained towards them by the King, and that which he 
himself bears to the King and the People of Ephesus, and to 
crown him with a crown of gold weighing twenty staters, the 
Treasurer to defray the cost of the crown. Moreover, that the 
Council and the People grant citizenship to him as to their other 


benefactors, and the privilege of occupying a front seat at the 
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Sodvar Sé a’r@ Kal roduretav 

xabarep Kat Tos adAars evepyérats 

Tp Bovdiy kat rov Syuov, Kat mpoedpiav ev rots 

Gyaou, Kabdrep Kai rots Noutois evepyerars* avaypdipar Se ras 

Sedopdvas airg Swpeds Tovs vewrroias, Gov Kal avaypdapover 
‘ 4 id 

TASIGAAAS WORT EAE ah aires hele Pessyede eo 


@ @ ee are ene raha es Be Cee er iewie. 56? fe) el ioe “8 be er Vee te wage oo Omne. cet seve 9076 


kat idSia tots évtuyxdvovet tov toditav, Kabdr dv Exacros avrov 


mpooxardontas’ SeddxGa tH Bovdf xaite Sip éwawéoa...|..... 


. . pwatov [?] dperis evexer kai eivoias nal oredavdcrat abrov xpuoew 
otepavy’ Sovvar S¢| mwodirefav aire Kai exydvos ep’ ion Kai spoig 
KaOdmep Kai tots Gddows evepyérais’ emixhnpdca 52 adrdv | rods 


"Eoonvas els dudiy Kal xiacruy, dvaypaypat 8€ rd8e 73 Ynjpiopa Tods 


vewtroias eis To tepov tHS Apréuddos oF Kal tas addas ToAurelas 
dvaypagover. édaxe pud7y Kapnvaios'[?], xuuaoriv.. 2 


' Kapnratoc. Kaphry [Kapirn] xodce Muaiag. Steph. Byz. See No. 1, note Ss 
and cf. Dict. of Geogr. i. 516. 
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Games as to the rest of their benefactors; and that the Temple- 
wardens inscribe the grants which have now been made to him 


where they inscribe the other grants of citizenship. ....... 


No. 9. 


, eee ee .. . and individually to those of the 
citizens who have intercourse with him, according as each may 
have invited his aid: it be hereby resolved by the Council and 
People to commend.......... .{?] for his merit and good- 
will, and to crown him with a crown of gold; furthermore to grant 
citizenship to himself and to his descendants on equal and similar 
terms as to their other benefactors ; and, moreover, that the Essenes 
allot him a place in a tribe and a thousand, and that the Temple- 


wardens inscribe this decree in the Temple of Artemis where 


they inscribe the other grants of citizenship. 


Admitted into the Carenaan [?] tribe and the... .. staves 


thousand. 
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No. Io. 


"Edofy ty Bovdy Kai to Sypw. Zemvpos elma éeredy Zdidros 
"A. ese | Edatrys,' StarpiBov & tH 1dde,, evvouv Kai mpdbupov 
a i) hed Led ia A an 2 a - $ 
éavriv tapéxeras Kai Kowg TQ Spm | cal trav Wuwrav rois éyrvy- 
xdvovow’ SedéxPar 77 Bovdp Sodvar modirelay | arg ef’ toy Kai 
Gpoin Kabdmep Kai ois addois evepyéraic, emixAnpdaat 4é | abrav 
Kat eis pudyy Kal xiaoruy’ tatra Se tmdpyew aire Kai exydvots. | 
avaypaypas Se 79 Wipurpa Tovs vewTotas Grow Kal Tas houras TodTELas 
dvalypdpovow, Srws dravres elSGow Gri 6 Sypos Tyg Tors eep- 

yerovvras ator. | EAaxe pudrny "Edeces, x-Auacriv Bupeds.! 
1"Edatrnc. Paus. v. 24: Edairéy . . of caraBdrre éx Kaivod wediov é¢ OdAaccay 
nparoc rp AloXide vicovar. 
3 Sic. 


8 Bwpeve. ‘The same name was borne by a'tribe at’ Cyzicus. Bockh, inscrr. 
3663-6 (cited by Pape). 


Ti 
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No. 10. 


Resolved by the Council and the People. 


Zopyrus moved, That whereas Zoilus, son of A——, of Elza, 
now living in this city, proves himself friendly and loyal to the 


interests of the People in general, and of such private citizens as 


have intercourse with him: it be hereby resolved by the Council 
‘to grant him citizenship upon equal and similar terms as to 
other public benefactors, and further, to allot him a place both in 
a tribe and a thousand—these privileges to belong to himself and 
to his descendants. Resolved also that the Temple-wardens 
inscribe this decree where they inscribe the rest of the grants of 
citizenship, to the end that all may know that the People honours 


those who render it service. 


Admitted into the Ephesian tribe and the Borean thousand. 


————$ = ee Cone — 
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No. 11. 


"EdSote ty Bovdg Kai rp Sig. Evmahos Kpoviov clare éredy 
Avoixav Etpyhov OnBatos mpdbvpov éavrév wa-\péxerar Kai Kowp 
7@ Sypw Kal idig trois évrvyxdvovert Tap Tohitay, kaddr ay exactos 


abrov mpookadeontat’ Seddy9ar rp Bovd7 | Kai re Sip érawéra re 


Avoixdvra, aperns evexe’ Kai ebvolas, xal otepavdoa abrov xpvoce 
arepdvy tov | dywvobérny rots Avovuaious® &v 7 Dedtpw* Sovvar é 
kat wodirelav ait@ Kai éxydvou, ep’ lop Kai dpoty’ Kai cicodov els | 
re Bovdny cat rov Shpov pera 7a iepa nat ra Bacirea® mearw, Kat 
elomouv Kai Exmhouv Kat eu wodduw Kal eipyvy | emuxdypdaas Se rovs 


vewmoias avrov Kai eis pudny Kai eis yiAtaoTUy .. 2... 


‘ greve. Cf. Bockh, 658: aperag évexe (Steph. 7hes. ed. Hase, 5. grewa). 

2 s0i¢ Awrvatoc. The Dionysia were celebrated at Athens, Argos, Corcyra, 
Tarentum, Naucratis, Pangeeus, Paros (Pape). Ephesus must now be added to the 
list 

3 7: Bacitea (= fucidera]. Le Bas, inscr. 87: pera ra lepa cai ra Baordud. 
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No. 11. 


Resolved by the Council and the People. 


Eupalus, son of Cronius, moved, That whereas Lysicon, son 
of Eumelus, of Thebes, proves himself loyal to the People at large, 
and individually to those of the citizens who have intercourse with 
him, according as each may have invited his aid: it be hereby 
resolved by the Council and the People to commend Lysicon for 
his merit and goodwill, and that he be crowned with a crown of 
gold by the President of the Games in the Theatre at the festival 
of Dionysus; further, that citizenship be granted to him and to 


his descendants, upon equal and similar terms, and the privilege of 


entering the assemblies of the Council and the People first after 


the sacred and the royal rites, and of entering or leaving the 


harbour at pleasure both in war and peace. Resolved also that 
the Temple-wardens allot him a place both in a tribe and in a 


thousand... 
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No. 12. 


"Edotev rp Bovhy xaitg Syuw. ’Aptépav Myntpados' [?] elmer: ered) 
Opacvipayos | Hocedwviov Mayvys mpdrepov Sreréder mpdobupos 
. LZ ry a o A cal a s 2 “ a 
kal evvous dv te Sym, Kal viv | rod modduov yevopevov Kara THY 
mohw Kal dvahioxopevwy cwopatwy | Tov Kal éhevOepwr Kal olxerixav, 
a“ ~ 4 ’ AY 4 ~ lel + ‘ 
macav mapeixeTo Tpoupiap eis Ta TUdepovta | Tap TodiTay Kai TOS 
per Soler? ra idiw dvadapars, rods 8é | dréoredrer Trois tpoojKovoew 
Bovhopevous amdvar’ SeddxPar| trois wapaywopueros Tay mohirav 
Sodvat Opacvpaxy | Hocedwviov Mayrnt modiretav, abr@ wal éx- 
yovois, &b’ toy Kai dpoia, kat | dvaypdyar rods vewmoias ta dobevTa 
avrg Gov | Kat ai Aowrat modiretar eiciv dvayeypappévas: | cai 6 
Sijpos 6 'Edeciavy xdpiras drodiot Cpacypdxyy Kai Thm | moditeiav 
Tay evepyernudtav evexev, érixdnpor dé abrov eis pudiyy Kai | yAtaoTur. 

DAaxe puryv BepBivns, xAuctiv «1... 


' Mnrpdéoc. So the inscr., apparently. 
2 Sdopfer. On the forms cwt{w, ogfw, see Etym. M. s. v. Lipsius, Die biblische 
Gracitat, p. 9, note. 
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No. 12. 


Resolved by the Council and the People. 


Artemon, son of Metras [?], moved, That whereas Thrasy- 
machus, son of Poseidonius, of Magnesia, was cver in former days 
loyal and friendly to the People, and now when the war befell 
the city, and the lives’of freemen as well as slaves were being 
sacrificed, he manifested all zeal eal for the welfare of the citizens, and 


at his own cost got some of them safe through, and sent others 


home to their friends on their wishing to return: it be hereby 
resolved by such of the citizens as are now present to grant 
citizenship to Thrasymachus son of Poseidonius of Magnesia, 
to himself and to his descendants, on equal and similar terms, and 
that the Temple-wardens inscribe the grants now made to him 
where the rest of such grants of citizenship have been inscribed. 
Moreover the Ephesian People, in addition to conferring citizen- 
ship, offers its thanks to Thrasymachus for his good services. 


and allots him a place in a tribe and a thousand. 


Admitted into the Bembinean tribe and the Ee se thousand. 


No 13 
Ee ee ROTOR LOR Be eee . » éreidn Nuxjparos 
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' Jnser, EOEPLETAIS. 


No. 14. 
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No. 13. 


[Grant of citizenship to Niceratus, as a public benefactor. ] 


No. 14. 


[Vote of thanks and grant of a gold crown to some benefactor : 


name lost. ] 
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No. 15 
Pies attains eek a Ce ae ee ar evvoway Kat 
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No. 15. 


[Grant of citizenship to a benefactor: name lost. ] 


No. 16. 


Admitted into the tribe of the Bembineans, and into the thou- 


No. 17. 


The Council of Ephesus to Euthydamus, son of Eumedes, of Caphye 
in Arcadia, 


Pyron moved, That whereas Euthydamus is loyal towards the 
People of Ephesus, it is resolved by the People that he be a citizen 
and a proxenos, and his descendants [likewise], according to the 
privilege which has been granted to their other benefactors. 

Admitted into the Carenzan tribe and into the Althamenean 


thousand. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 


28 INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 


No. 18. 


"Edoker rp Bovhg kairo Sippy. '"Emuparns [?] elev: éredy Avripav 
"Avriyévovtos' ‘Ioriaceds,” | mpdOupos dv ets rov Syyov rov Edeciov, 
Kataotas els THY Bovdny Kai Tov Sypuor | airetras woduteiay’ Sedoy Gar 
tp Bovdp Kat rq Syyw Sotvarair@ rodcrelav ef’ io | Kal Spoin: ém- 
Kyp@oar Sé abrov kai eis pudjv Kal ywuacTiv’ Kai avayparpas Grou 
kat ai Nourat | wodireias avayeypaupevacioi, ehaye pudny Edeceds, 
xouaoriv "Apyadevs. 

1 Ayripévorroc. ‘Manns, att. Grabstele im @:Adrarpec vom 10 April, 1859’ 


(Pape). 
3 ‘[ereateve (?]. Inscr. IETIALE! [?}. 


No. 19. 
"Edoféev tp Bovdp Kat te Sypw. “Hpoyeitow elre' epi dv ot 
vewtrotas Kal otxoupntes’ karactabevres SuedeyPncayr | 79. Bovdp, Kai 
' vivoupijrec. _i.g. olxopvdaxec [Aisch. Supp. : Zeve . . vixopidut delwy ardper'). 


Cf. Ar. Lys. 759: roy Spey rév oixoupdy = rov rij¢ Modcadog giana (Phot. lex. s. 
olxovpéc). 


TEMPLE OF DIANA. 


No. 18. 


Resolved by the Council and the People. 


Epicrates[?] moved, That whereas Antiphon, son of Antimenon 
of Histizea [?], being loyal to the People of Ephesus, appears before 
the Council and the People and asks for citizenship: it be 
hereby resolved by the Council and the People to grant him 
citizenship upon equal and similar terms ; furthermore, to allot him 
a place in a tribe and in a thousand, and to inscribe [this grant] 
where the rest of the grants of citizenship have been inscribed. 

Admitted into the Ephesian tribe, and into the Argadean 
thousand, 


No. 19. 
Resolved by the Council and the People. 
Herogeiton moved, That, in the matter upon which the 


Temple-wardens and custodians came forward and addressed the 


Council, and produced a vote from the Senate and the Privy 


30 INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 


7d Wipopa jveyKay THs yepovatas’ Kai Tay émixdjtwv’ bmép Evppoviou 


moditelas* Se56x Oat tH Bovdp: | éredn Eidpdvios ‘Hyjpovos ’Axapvay 
mporepov te evvors dv Kal mpdupos SereAee mept tov Spor tov 
’"Edeciov, kai viv | awootadeions mperBeias mpos TIperédaov' tro 
Lal td A a ig ¢ a “ ae ~ 4 a 
THS yepovains Kal trav emucdirwv Vrép TOD oTaOpod Tod lepod Kal THs 
dredei-las tH Oeg, cvvduixnoe® pera THS mpEo Beias Orws dy H arédea 
brdpxp TH Je@, Kai ra Aowwa év dwact Katpois Siaredet | ypyoos dv 
kai kowp TO Srp, cat idig. rots evrvyyavovet Tu Tokirav’ eyvdcbat 
érawéra, te Evppdnov evvoias every | qv exer wepi te To lepov Kai 
A) s . LY a soa ? x ¥ My! ° eee ‘ 
Tp wow’ Kai Sotvas a’r@ woditeiay éf’ toy Kal dpoin, avr@ Kat 
exydvois’ avaypaia 5¢ airqg thu | modurelay els 7d lepdov THs *Apre- 
pidos, ob Kat ai Aowrai wohiretar dvayeypappevat eiciv’ émikAnpacas 
5€ abrév Kai eis Purp Kai eis | ydvaardv’ Grrws dy eldwor mavtes Ste 
3 yepovoiag [infr. 1. 7, yepoveinc]. Strab. xiv. 1: hv 6€ yepougia caraypago- 
pérn’ rovroe 6 evvgecay of ExixAnrot Kadovperar Kul Sugcovy wayra. He is speak- 
ing of the time of Lysimachus , see Dict. of Geogr. i. 837, where Mr. Long adds, ‘ We | 
may conclude that it [Ephesus] had a Boule and also a Demos, or popular assembly ’ 
—a conjecture abundantly confirmed by these inscriptions. For yepovela, as distinct 
from fovdi in the Asiatic cities, see Bailie, i. 169; ii. 19: h Bovdd cal 6 eHpog cai % | 
yipovaia, Le Bas, inscr. 141; ka@sépwour 0é cai ri) Bovdy apyipwy . . . dpoiwe cai 
TH} yépoucig. 


3 émudyyrwr. See last note ; and cf. Herod. viii. 101; éovAebvero duu Mepotwr 
roiot émumAhrocat. 


 Wpexédaorv. Diod. Sic. xx. 107 [B.c. 302?) 
5 Inscr, LYNAIOVKUZEN, an error for SYNAIQIKHZEN [?}. 
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Councillors touching the granting of citizenship to Euphronius : 
Whereas Euphronius, son of Hegémon, of Acarnania, was ever 
in former days friendly and loyal towards the People of Ephesus; 
and of late, on occasian of an embassy being sent to Prepelaus by 
the Senate and the Privy-Councillors on the subject of the sacred 
balances and exemption from duty, he joined the embassy in 
arranging that the goddess should have the proposed exemption ; 
and whereas in all other respects he is at all seasons serviceable 
both to the People at large and individually to such of the citizens 
as have intercourse with him: it be hereby determined to commend 
Euphronius for the goodwill which he entertains towards the 
Temple and the City, and to grant him citizenship on equal and 
similar terms, to belong to himself and to his descendants : further- 
more, that the grant of citizenship be inscribed in his honour 
in the Temple of Artemis where the rest of such grants have been 
inscribed, and that he be allotted a place both in a tribe and in a 
thousand, to the end all men may know that the People of 
Ephesus honours with appropriate gifts those who render service 
to the Temple and the City. 

Admitted into the Ephesian tribe and the Argadean thousand. 


32 


INSCRIPTIONS FROMTHE 


6 Sipos 6 "Ed¢eciov rovs evepyeroivras 16 te lepdv Kal rp Todw 
Tyg Swpeats rais mpoonxovoas. | aye dudyv ’Edece’s, yYuacriv 
*Apyadevs, 


No. 20 
Sovvat abr@ wohiteiay .. 1... axe pulpy... ...- 
XAcacrr Xnddveos. 
No. 21. 
"ESoke tp Bovdp cai ro Sypwo...... clvev' éwei8) 1... 


mpdbvpos | tort cai evvous Te Sip Kai Wig tg evrvyxdvovt Tov 
modurav | dv dy Seinrar’ wpoOupins ovfep peddpevos SeddxPar rH 
Bourn xai rp Sijpw Sobvar | adrp mohireiay éf' toy Kal dpoiy xabdarep 
Kat Tots Aourois evepyérats, Kal avT@ | Kat exydvois’ emikAnpwoae Se 
avrov eis pudmy Kal xiiaoriv. Edaxe Gudp....... xAcacroy 
Zipoveos. 


' Seinrac. For this form, cf. Franz, Elem. Epigraph. Grae. p. 150. 


TEMPLE OF DIANA. 


No. 20 
to grant him citizenship... «soca +s i ss 
Admitted into the... .. . tribe and the Chelonean thousand. 
No. 21. 
Resolved by the Council and the People. 
shone moved, That whereas... .. is loyal and friendly 


to the People and individually to any one of the citizens who has 
intercourse with him, sparing no endeavour to do whatever he may 


require : it be hereby resolved by the Council and the People to 
grant citizenship to him on equal and similar terms, to belong to 
himself and to his descendants, and, furthermore, to allot him a 
place in a tribe and a thousand. 


Admitted into the. ..... tribe and the Simonean thousand. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 


No. 22. 


A8upos elirev’ "Auduxtiwv ‘Idcovos MutiAnvatos érevdn mpdOupov Kat 
edvour éavtov mapéxerat Kal Kown TH Sypyw | Kai idia mepl rods ervy- 


xavovras tay toditav: SeddxPa rH Bovdy Kal r@ Siw Sotva airg 


mohureiay | ép ton Kai dpoin’ émxdnpdcar Se airov eis dud Kai 


xAuaoruy. axe | pudny Evavupos,' xrtaorlv Ta... . aes 
No. 23. 


*ESofe tn Bovry Kai TO Siw. "Apiorrévs elre: Ered) *Apioto- 
darns "ApworeiBous Trios etvouy éavriv mapéxerat kal ou 7$ | Sypyp 
kal TOp Tohiray Tois apixvoupevois,’ Kat viv. . . . . . droloTadeTos 
cis Téw tnd THs TéAEws TORY etvoiay Kal mpoOvpiay mapeixero * 
Rise ateanss Ate e565 Oar rH Bovrp wai re djpw dcivar Apirto|pary 
*Apioteidous Tyty sohsretay, aire Kat éxydvous’ erixdnpdcat Se avbrov 

1 Ebévupoc., ‘Phyle in Ephesos nach dem attischen Demos . . . benannt’ 
(Pape). See No, 1, note. 


2 rig dgpucvoupérae. Ch. Anc. Greek Inscr.in British Museum, i. (Attica), p. 26: 
loriv drnp dyaBdg . . . rept AGnvalove roic agexvovpérac el¢ ry ywpay ry Eaurou. 
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No. 22. 


Diodorus moved, That whereas Amphictyon, son of Jason, of 


Mytilene, proves himself loyal and friendly to the People at large, 


and individually in relation to those of the citizens who have inter- 
course with him: it be hereby resolved by the Council and the 
People to grant him citizenship upon equal and similar terms, and, 
furthermore, to allot him a place in a tribe and a thousand. 
Admitted into the Euonymian tribe,and the Ga..... an 


thousand. 


No. 23. 


Resolved by the Council and the People. 


Aristeus moved, That whereas Aristophanes [?] son_of 


Aristeides, of Teos, proves himself friendly to the People at large, 


and to such of the citizens as visit [Teos]; and of late, when 

. . was sent to Teos by the State, he manifested much loyalty 
and goodwill: it be hereby resolved by the Council and the 
People to grant citizenship to Aristophanes [?], son of Aristeides, 


D 


36 INSCRIPTIONS FROMTHE 


1 


cis pudry | kal xdtacriv dvaypdipar 5€ 7d Yrjdiopa Tods vewrotas 


Grou Kal Tas dow was avaypdagover wohirelas. EAaxe Pudyy....... 


No. 24. 


“ESogev rots qpnpevois éx tov Sypov eri te citw, wownoacGat rodiras 
rpeis cls TA Gvpdepovta tov Syyou tov ’Edeciwy | xai rhs Bovdjs 
> 4 a “ J la ~ td - 4 , @ 
dvaypaa. Sé 7a Gvépata Tay yevouevwy TodiTaY TOs vewToias Gov 
Kai Tovs dAAous woXiras avaypagovow |... .. tav *APnvayédpov" 
Avvicws Xdppov' "Amohd\dvios Evyvov. &daxov pudrjv ’Edeceis, 
xAacriv Ovares.' 


! Olyémec. The name of a tribe at Cyzicus (Pape, referring to Béckh, inscrr. 
3663-6). Cf. No. 10 (Bwpevc). 


TEMPLE OF DIANA. 


of Teos, to himself and his descendants ; furthermore, to allot 
him a place in a tribe and a thousand; and, moreover, that this 
decree be inscribed by the Temple-wardens where they inscribe 
the rest of the grants of citizenship. 


Admitted into the....... tribe and the. . ... . . thousand. 


== NOr24. 


Resolved by those who have been chosen from the People in 
reference to the corn-supply to adopt three citizens, having 
regard to the interests of the Ephesian People and Council: further, 
that the names of the citizens so made be inscribed by the Temple- 
wardens where they inscribe those of the other citizens. 

—v- ton, son of Athenagoras, Dionysius, son of Charmus, 
Apollonius, son of Euthenus, | were admitted into the Ephesian 


tribe and into the GEnopian thousand. 
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No. 25. 


“ESoke tH Bovdp xai rg Sypw. Mytpas' clre. éredn’Apxéotparos 


Nixwvos Maxedav, oixetos dv rou Bactiéws Kai yevomevos | ey Kdalo- | 
a 4 , ¢ ig ? a A 

Bevais oTparryds, Murty Te avTop Tapéoxytat els Ta TOU Bacrhéws 

apaypara, kal Tp wore Ta hota TA CITA” Erwoew: THE Bovdrry | Kai 

rov Snpov Tov Edeciwy kai orepavacat xpuodw orepavy kad avayyerhat 


Tots Atoryaions ev To Oedtpy THs... . . emexhynpocat 8é avrov | Kai 


els gudty kal yrtacrwv: elvar Sé atta Kat mpoedpiay ev Tots ayuot 


Kal aréAevay dy dv eiodyntat h eEaynrat’ Kal avayparpar 7d Yydurpa | 


ToUs vewtotas eis TO lepov THS "ApTéuidos, Grrov Kai ai Nowral wohretat 


dvayeypappévat eiot Srws aravtes dy eldGct Sti 6 Sypos 6 'Edeciov, 
K.T.A. 


' Marpac, i.g. Marpdcwpoc. Cf. Cramer, Anecdofa, ii. 270 [cited in Steph. Zhes. 
(ed. Hase)]. 
9 oirnya = oraywyt. ‘Dem. 1213, 2’ (L. and S.). 
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No. 25. 


Resolved by the Council and the People. 


Metras moved, That whereas Archestratus, son of Nicon of 
Macedonia, being on friendly terms with the King, and in com- 
mand at Clazomenz, has proved himself to be faithful to the 
King’s’ interests, and saved the corn-ships for this City: the 


Council and the People of ‘Ephesus crown Archestratus with a 


crown of gold, and proclaim it at the festival of Dionysus in the 


Theatre of [?]..% ..; further, that they allot him a place both 


in a tribe and in a thousand, and that he possess the privilege of 
occupying a front seat at the Games, and exemption from duty on 
all articles which he may import or export. And that this decree 
be inscribed by the Temple-wardens in the Temple of Artemis 
where the rest of these grants of citizenship have been inscribed, 


that all men may know that the Ephesian people honours those 


who render it service, &c. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROMTHE 


Kal drixAnpacat atrov eis PvARY xal 
xacriy* dvaypawar 4€ rode ro 
Wipiopa Tobs vewroias Eis TO icpow 
THs ‘Apréwidos, Grov Kai ras dAAas 
Toditeias dvaypdgoucw. éaye Pudty 
‘Edeoa’s, ysacriv “Podkos { ?}. 


TEMPLE OF DIANA. 


Le a A Ls OTL) a a ee ee ee Oe ee hae fee ee 


“ae IED eS et ge ey Ne: Vay Re dee OR ye fee TO” te de Me ee ly Me ey ee a eS Ae yr 


and to allot him a place in a tribe and a thousand ; furthermore, 
that the Temple-wardens inscribe this decree in the Temple of 


Admitted into the Ephesian tribe, and the Rhodian [7] 


| 
| Artemis, where they inscribe the other grants of citizenship. 
| 
Diente: 


| 
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TABLE OF EPHESIAN TRIBES~AND THOUSANDS. 


Tribes (pudat) and thousands (xrXtacrves) mentioned in the fore- 
going inscreptions : 
OYAAI XIAIAZTYEZ 
’Eoeceis ; ; ‘ ‘ . "Apyadets 


Bupets 
‘ : : ‘ AcBeBror 


» Owarres 
e “Podvoe [?}. 
BeuBuweis ‘ 5 ; , Aiydreou 
Kapnvaionn fa ws : .  *AdOaspevets 
Evdévupo . : ; : ¢ eee 
Trion. ; ; ‘ ‘“Hynrtépenor 
4 , ; i : "Expect 
iy 4 ; : Sipeweot 


i are Sr ere er aes me 


INSCRIPTIONS 


FROM THE 


SITE OF THE TEMPLE OF DIANA 


2 INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 


No. 1. 


(Found on the north side of the Temple, six feet below the surface.) 


5 


Aipn\vov 
‘Eppdodudov 
éritporov 
Tou eB. 
Atpn\vos 
Fiddverkos 


éxarovrapxos 


Tov evepyéerny. 


> , wn A 
Agias vauwy tov 
év "Edéoy, 

A a > 
THY TEeyLnY a- 
vaornoavrwy 


Overvdyviov 


SITE OF THE TEMPLE OF DIANA. 


No. I. 


[To] Aurelius Hermophilus, procurator Augusti, [erected by] 


Aurelius Philoneicus, a centurion, [to] his benefactor. 


A sepulchral inscription, probably erected by a freedman. On the imperial 
procurators see Marquardt, Handb. d. Rom. Alterth. iii. 300: another person is 
called éxirpoxdc wov in a letter of Antoninus Pius; see Inscriptions from the Odeum, 
No. 2. The form rév evepyérny at the end occurs in various inscriptions. 


No. 2. 
[To]....... . [priestess of] the temples of Asia that are 
in Ephesus, the memorial (‘honour’) having been erected by 


Vetulenius Sabinianus of the tribunitiate (‘chiliarchia’), and 


4 INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 


YaBewravov 

amd xetapyias 
10 Kat Overvdnviov 

Atyoupeivov 


@ lel 
UTTER, 


bar abrns 
Ths yAvKuTarys 


15 LNT pos. 


Matidiae, 

Divae Marcianae 

Augustae nepti, Divae 

Matidiae -\ugustae filiae, Divae 
5 Sabinae Augustae sorori, 

Imperatoris Antonini Augusti Pii 

materterae, Bule et Civitas 

Efesiorum, 


curam agente Successo liberto Procuratore. 


SITE OF THE TEMPLE OF DIANA. 


Vetulenius Augurinus, men of equestrian rank, sons of her their 


much beloved mother. 


A sepulchral inscription to a lady, priestess of the temples at Ephesus belonging 
to the imperial worship celebrated by the Community («o«dr) of associated cities in 
the province of Asia. See Marquardt, Handb. a. rim. Alterth. iii. 1. 140 f., and 
especially Waddington, Voy. Arch. iii. No. 885: several inscriptions cited by 
Marquardt (C. J. G. 3151, 3211, 3415, 3508) supply the contents of line 2. On 
Tetuy as a statue see Boeckh on C. /. G. 3192 (cf. 3199, 3200); also Le Bas, 
Voy. Arch. p. 19, another Ephesian inscription printed by C. Curtius, Hermes, iv. 
193 (who refers to C. #. G. 2954. 87), and No. 139 of Le Bas and Waddington. On 
the tnbunitiate or chiltarchia see Guhl, Zphesiaca 73 f., and an inscription at 
Aphrodisias in C. £ G. 2803. 


No. 3. 

‘In honour of Matidia,’ granddaughter of diva Marciana 
Augusta, daughter of diva Matidia Augusta, sister of diva Sabina 
Augusta, maternal aunt of the Emperor Antoninus Augustus 
Pius, by the Bovky and City of the Ephesians, the freedman 
Successus, Procurator, being clerk of the works.’ 


1 This Matidia therefore was the sister of Hadrian’s wife Sabina, both of them 
being daughters of the elder Matidia, daughter of Trajan’s sister Marciana. 
Antoninus Pius then being son by adoption of Hadrian and Sabina, this younger 
Matidia was his (adoptive) aunt on the mother's side. 

The inscription belongs to the reign of Antoninus (A.D. 138-161) ; and probably 
to its first year, as he is not styled P.P. (pater patriae), a title which he received in 


139- 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 


No. 4. 


[T.] Claudio, T. filio, Papiria, Xenophonti, Procuratori 


Augusti ad bona co...nda® in Africa, Procuratori Provinciae 
Asiae, Subpraefecto annonae Urbis, Procuratori Illyrici per 
Moesiam Inferiorem et Dacias tres, Procuratori argentariarum 
Pannoniarum et Dalmatiarum, Procuratori Daciae Apulensis, 
Procuratori in Aegypto ad Epistrategiam septem Nomorum et 
Arsinoitum, Procuratori viarum Urbis, Salvianus, Augusti nostri 
verna, Dispensator rationis extraordinariae 
Provinciae Asiae. 
* Coemenda perhaps, as the first syllable was co not con. 
' It is certainly T. not Tr. on the stone. Of course 77. (Tiberius) is far more 


common as a praenomen of the Claudti, but ‘I. (Titus) does occur both with 
Claudius and Clodius. 

2 [llyricum was a general term and comprehended the two Moesias, the three 
Dacias, and some other adjoining provinces, He was therefore Proc. of the part 
of Illyricum comprehended in Lower Moesia and all the three Dacias. 


3 One of the three Dacias was called Apudensis from the town of Apulum 
(Carlsburg). 


SITE OF THE TEMFLE OF DIANA. 


No. 4. 


‘Erected by Salvianus, born slave of our Lord Augustus, and 
cashier of the extraordinary expenditure in the province of Asia, 
in honour of * Titus Claudius Xenophon, son of ! Titus, of the 
Papirian tribe, Procurator of Augustus for * purchasing estates in 
Africa, Procurator of the province of Asia, Subprefect of the corn 
supplies for the City, Procurator of *Illyricum throughout Lower 
Moesia and the three Dacias, Procurator of the silver-mines in 
both the Pannonias and both the Dalmatias, Procurator of Dacia 
Apulensis,® Procurator in Egypt of the ‘Epistrategia of the 
Seven Nomes and the Arsinoitae, and Procurator of the ways of 
the City.’ 

¢ Egypt was divided into three Zpistrateiae or chief military districts, each of 
which was under an Zféstrategos or supreme military governor, and had an Imperial 
Procurator. One of these Epistrategiae, comprehending Middle Egypt, was called 


the Heptanomis or Seven Nomes, and its capital was Arsinoe. All Egypt was sub- 
divided into Nomes. 


8 INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 


No. 5. 


Ti. Claudio Viniano Tertullo 


ab epistulis Graecis 


et a rationibus Augustorum 


et Praefecto vigilum 
Spectatus Augustorum nostrorum 
Libertus, Adiutor tabulariorum ob me- 


rita eius. 


TiBépiov Kiavdvov Ove.Bravov 
TéprudXov roy 

én tov “ENnuixav 

émirToOA@y Kal Tov 

xafddou Aéywr Tay 


peylorwy avroxparo- 


pov Kal émapyxov ovt- 
youu. | 
Xaéktatos XeBacrav dredev- | 
Bepos, BcnOds raBdapiwv, 

Tov iSiov evepyérnv. | 


SITE OF THE TEMPLE OF DIANA. 9 


No. 5. 
‘Erected by Spectatus, freedman of our Lords the Augusti, 
Jassistant accountant, in honour of Tiberius Claudius Vibianus - 
Tertullus, Greek * secretary and *steward of the Augusti and 


Praefect of the Watch, in gratitude for his good offices.’ 


1 Adiutor tabulariorum was a common office, as it occurs often in inscriptions. 
2 Ab epistulis, a rationibus: this use of a6, and the corresponding o éx: rév in 
Greek, are exceedingly frequent in inscriptions. 


No. 6. 

TLV LEVI CO os 16 PROVING 5 ox 
CORNEAS Gals te oa oS TAZ. ITEM... 
DRVIMO W272 fess « ASIAE . 
RIB 6 Meas Ba tuat M. VLPIVS 

Be LINES bs On @ aon ooo 5 REPENTI... 
CIVM.’ EOYR.2 4s 4 18. PENSAVIT . .< 
AVG.OPROM A. SF. 4 CIA. ASIAE .. 
VAE. TROIICOTSs | TA 


PEE ee RT PD be LO aed 


\.7 


Traces Unseranen Tincuce Ksioaree sartpe ople ad: be 


ry. Eure. towsce Anrwes. 


wees Eccarne tc rere; * Jacuaar 


Sar er eryapey. 


“Atparn Macao pew tye Seoxpar, 


Gas \2AcE7P cevema TonctEs AS 


‘Tyr, axipes lowes, Eritpare amie jpertas 


O67, GF COTEIT UL TAT & Ta. 


No. 8. 


PUN Di) Gece ie 
SLO PAL. ©: 
VENE Ys 
PACIEN: 5.2.3 
CVRA 


NO. 9. 
IVS--AMEHIO = 2-2<: 


JA. P. Lo IVCVNDAS 


PAVLVS AV .. 
VERNA ARKARIVS 


PRAEPOSITONM. 3s 
IVSTISSIMO .... 


SITE OF THE TEMPLE OF DIANA. 


No. 7. 


A man of consular rank, a pontifex, the father of Ummidius 


Hadrianus, a friend of the Muses, dedicated this statue to 
Severus, a patriot citizen, a model of virtue of every kind, a prin- 
cipal man among the Greeks, and eminent among the Italians, 
the dear father of the famous’ Quadratus, for whom wedded love 
built a royal chamber® for a happy married life: a statue of 
bronze‘ to commemorate his patronage.’ To you, men of Ionia ! 
it is ever pleasing to see images [when they are crowned] in 


this grove near your city. 


A very interesting inscription, in parts difficult to read, but nearly certain in 
every line but the last. 

The epithet in v. 1 is certainly puaimrodt, ‘protector of his city.’ The word 
occurs in Aesch., Sept. ¢. Theb., 120. 

' This is perhaps the Ummidius Quadratus, governor of Syria, mentioned by 
Tacitus, Ann. xii. 45 and 54, the rival of the.celebrated Corbulo. His death is 
mentioned, Azz. xiv. 26, in the fourth consulship of Nero. But there were others 
of the same name. 

® Or KAewnd may be a proper name. 

3 Or, ‘built a chamber that was a palace to them.’ 

‘ Lit. ‘ dedicated Severus (as) a bronze statue.’ 

5 Hadrianus seems to have been client to his safronus Quadratus, or possibly to 
Severus. 

For additional notes on this inscription, see Postscript at end of Appendix. . 
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SITE OF THE TEMPLE OF DIANA. 13 


Ee (8 ea er a! eet ed) ta lone, eo ey eee ie ey) fe 


of his disciples. 


T. Flavius Hypsicles of Tion ; 


T. Flavius Plaecianus of Ephesus ; 
Of Rhodes, Priscus; 
T. Claudius Callixenus of Cilbianum ; 
Of Hierapolis, Claudius Salvius ; 
Aurelius Attalus of Phocaea ; 
Of Nicaea, AElius Lycinus ; 
Li. Marcellus of Ancyra ; 
Of Antiochia, Mettianus ; 
Colon of Caunus. 
Twice did the Androclidae? summon from Athens me Soterus,’ 
a sophist, first by decrees of the Council; and on me first as 
a reward for virtue of life and wisdom of speech. they resolved 
by way of honour to bestow numberless gifts. 


' Androclus was the reputed founder of Ephesus, Strabo, xiv. p. 632, 640. 
* A sophist of this name is mentioned somewhat contemptuously by Philostratus, 
Vit. Soph. ii. 23, as having resided at Ephesus. 
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SITE OF THE TEMPLE OF DIANA. 


No. 12. 


SS ire ae . the Senate. . . . the devout alty of the Ephesians. 
Dedicated by Pedanius Fuscus Salinator' the proconsul as repre- 
sented by the legate and propraetor Gaius Arminius Gallus, in 
accordance with a decree of Tiberius Claudius Julianus, the Recorder 


of the people, loyal to his country and to Augustus. 


' Pedanius was the colleague of Hadrian in the consulship, a.p. 118. His name 
is given in full in Boeckh, Corp. Jascr., No. 1732. 


No. 13. 

The Emperor Caesar Nerva Trajanus Augustus Germanicus 
Dacicus, son of Divus Nerva, dedicated by the loyal Council of the 
Ephesians and the devout People in the proconsulship of Vettius 
Proculus,' in accordance with a decree of T, Flavius Aristobulus, 
son of Pythion, Asiarch and Recorder of the People ..... the 


gymnasiarchs being ......... 


! Vettius Proculus was proconsul about a.D. 112: see Waddington, Fastes der 
Provinces Astatiques, p. 716. 


INICRIPTIONS FROM THE 


No. 14. 
| Found in call om site of tue Tomz2.% fed teivz preset zurfae cf grewnd.\ 
*Arriduoe Iovoxor* Ipairopa «ai speoBharrp 
yerperor xai eryetatazor Sreprows Mafipos 
Evroyys. ixwucds ‘Pepaisr, Oorns rie éfjxorra, 
oxpeiBas UBpdpios covaoTepio0s, Tor Duow warpewa. 


No. 15. 
(From a pedestal.) 
Tis mpworTys Kai peyioTys pyTpowdhews 
THs "Acias xai dis vewxdpov trav LeBaorav 'Edeciow 
rohews 7 Bout) xai 6 Sipos éreiunoay T. $). 
Lapmndiva 'Axpovéa xai ’Eddavov, raida cwppddr, 
dperiis &exa nal eddpovos damjoeus 


4 Lod a 4a «€ Ld > id ld 
Kal THS TEp. THY VIOKpLow emuedeias ViKHOAYTA 


Tov dyava TOV peydhwviepav’ Apteuiciwy dywvoberouvtos Aov. 


Aipndiov Sdwvos. 


a i ee + 


SITE OF THE TEMPLE OF DIANA. 


No, 14. 
To Attidius Fuscus, Praetor and Legate, noble and high born ; 
erected by Stertinius Maximus Eutyches, a Roman of equestrian 
rank, a Sacrificer belonging to the Sixty, scribe and clerk to the 


quaestor, in honour of his own patron. 


' The name is engraved so, but should probably be ®ovexer, Tuicxor, or ‘loveror. 


No. 15. 

The Council and People of the first and greatest metropolis 
of Asia, twice Temple-warden of the Augusti, the city of the 
Ephesians, in honour of T. Flavius Sarpedon, the Acmonean 
and Ephesian, a boy comedian, as a reward for his excellence and 
his studious training, and his care bestowed on his acting, after his 
victory in the contest at the great festival of the Artemisia; the 


president of the games being Lucius Aurelius Philo. 


2 


a 


| 
| 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM™” THE 


No. 16. 


(From the door-jamb of the last Temple of Diana.) 


ATPHAION 
N. SEBAXTON . ®AAIAAAN. 

ON. ETSEBOTS . OTTATEPA. 
AAEAGON. M. ATYPHAIOT. 


ANTQNEINOY. 
KAIZAPOS. SEBAZTOY- 


Py 
: , 
| 


ries TAN. H, SIAOZEBAZTOX. ESESION. BOTAH. KAI. 


-.... STOP. TOT. TPAMMATENS. TOT. 4HMOT. 


(On another fragment of door-jamb.) 
PATITEINAN . 
OTTATEPA. 


M. ATPHAIOT . 
ANTQNEINOT . 


| (On another fragment of door-jamb.) 
PATITEIN ATTOKPATNPA 
@EANATTO KAIGP eter 


SITE OF THE TEMPLE OF DIANA. 


No. 16. 
| Fadilla and Faustina, two daughters of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, are here mentioned, and the doors of the temple were 


| probably repaired in their time ; the name of the secretary is missing 


No. 17. 


(Fragments of dedicatory inscriptions from the torus of the column-bases; taken from the 
Schedae epigraphicae by Herr Hermanus Roehl.) 


II XAP4IHNHAPT AIT OTAO 
1. Ye. . ZapSunvhy "Apréwids tov obddv dveOnrer 
| PO 4POT 


. avdpou 

: EM ANE oO PT NH ANT 
| "Apréuid. dv One, 

ETz EOH TOT HKE E@H 

avéOnxe, avéOnke, aveOnxe, 

@P NEO E OA PIST 

Gpacy . . "Apior . 

TEA KE OA MI4O APT 


.. TANS, ave, "Aptéeuidos, ’Aprepid., 
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20 INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE SITE OF TRE TEMPLE OF DIANA. 


Siw tacav Tar Kpicewy kal ra ZOda Sdvra 
Tots povgiKots Kal Tols aOhyrais ex Tav Wiwv 
ry , ay , 4 
val mampyupiapyynoarta tev ’Aprepeojwv Kal 
aywvobernocavra Tav peydrwy Tvbiwv Kai 
apxeparevoarra tov én’ lwvias kai ‘E\Anomdvrov 
. 3 la aA , ‘4 
Kat dywvobernoarra Tav xpvcoddpwr, Sdvta 
a co lal l4 s > a , 
kal xeiovas TH TOdet eis 73 apxatov yupvacror. 


tov Tomoaperns Ovdmias . . . THS uNTpds abTar. 


No. 18. 


. of all the trials, and given the prizes to the musicians 
and to the athletes at his own expense, and presided at the great 
festival of the Artemisia, and conducted the games at the great 
Pythia, and held the office of chief-priest to the guild comprising 
Ionia and the Hellespont, and conducted the games for the 
Chrysophori, and likewise given columns to the city for the 
Old Gymnasium. 

. erected by Ulpia . . their mother.’ 
1 This explains the purpose of the insciiption. It consisted of two parts, com- 
memorating Ulpia’s two sons. The inscription on the left hand is too fragmentary 


to be restored. Like the right-hand inscription, however, it appears to have men- 
tioned the guild of Ionia and the Hellespont. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


FROM 


THE AUGUSTEUM. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE AUGUSTEUM. 


No. I. 
Anpnrpiov evavT@ . . . 
gudis ’Ederéur. 
Anpntpios Mynvodirov, Tpv- 
g¢uwvos Bopevs' das Jpa- 

5 Kovropévous Owup. THs 
XeBacrhs. *Ad€eavdpos 
Avoxdrjous tod 'Ahegav- 
dpov AaBavdnos' IMvbi- 
om Ssmeanoy Toy Ne 

10 dvSpou Srevs. Tijeor. Iv€- 
as ‘Eppoddov 'Exerrohepevs * 
TIv068wpos 'Amodwviov 
Tov ’Atrohwviov 'Exerrohenevs. 
Kapnvaio.. EvoéBns 4Je- 

15 xaiov ITetos* Tpvguv Tpv- 
guwvos Tov Netxaydpou 
Xndravynos. Evdvupor, 
Hpdxderos ‘Hpaxdetrov rod 


*ArohAwviov Thavanos * 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE AUGUSTEUM. 


No. 1. 
In the... year of Demetrius. Of the tribe of the Ephesians : 


Demetrius, son of Menophilus, [son of] Tryphon (?), Borean; 
Thoas, son of Dracontomenes, CEnopian. Of the Augustan tribe : 
Alexander, son of Diocles, son of Alexander, Labandean ; Pythion, 
son of Pherippus, son of Neander, Siean. Teians: Pytheas, son 
of Hermolaus, Echeptolemean; Pythodorus, son of Apollonius, 
son of Apollonius, Echeptolemean. Carineans: Eusebes, son of 
Deiczus, Pian; Tryphon, son of Tryphon, son of Nicagoras, 
Chelonean. Euonymians: Heracleitus, son of Heracleitus, son of 
Apollonius, Glaucean; Apellas, son of Menodotus, Polyclean. 
Bembineans: Lesbon, son of Teimotheus, son of Teimotheus, 


Aegotean. 


Line 4. For Tpupwvac we should probably read Tpudwyrog or rod Tpigwrog. 

A very interesting inscription, in part barely legible, and difficult of illustration. 
The occasion on which it was composed would have been evident but for the mutila- 
tion of the beginning: the date alone in part survives. The inscription may possibly 
be a list of contributors to some public works in some unknown year of one Deme- 
trius, who was probably an Ephesian official. The persons named are arranged 
according to their tribes, but the arrangement of the tribes themselves is not easy to 
explain ; it is certainly not chronological, but may possibly be in the order of their 
rank. Ephorus s. v. Bévva (Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Grac. vol. i. p. 242 ; Guhl, Ephes, 
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ESOP IETS MFA AM TSS See 


Y Atenas Moaveéccoe I :aa- 
mircs, Beleza 
Aér Zee Teese m0 


sé was 
Teuwctece Annies 


No. 2. 
"Ayal 77. 

Eixapute oo, Kupia “Apres, T. Sxaztws Sporteivus, veowowws, 
Povreurys, ovv Kai TH yuvaxi pov ‘Eparig Aizperia, éconvevoas' 
ayvas Kat evoeBus, owovdomouwures Ocowopsov FT. tov Mevexparous 

iepov. 

1 The E,.enes, priests of Artemis, Doind to perpetual chastity, may very pos- 


silly be connected with the Jewish morks of tre same name. The verb écogrevw 


appears wy le new. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE AUGUSTEUM. 


p. 29) mentions the five Ephesian tribes as Bennians (read Bembineans), Ephesians, 
and Euonymians, to which the Teians and Carineans were afterwards added. All 
these occur in this inscription, and beside them the Augustan tribe, Each man’s 
name is followed by that of his father, and sometimes that of his grandfather, with a 
further designation which doubtless indicates the division (a gparpia, or something 
analogous) of the tribe to which he belunged. The readings of two or three names of 
persons are uncertain, as Neander (possibly Leander or Menander), Pytheas, and 
Pherippus. The names of these divisions are not given in Pape’s Worterbuch der 
Griehischen Eigennamen ; some of these are faint in the inscription. 


No. 2. 


With Good Fortune. 


I give thanks to thee, O Lady Artemis, both I Scaptius 
Frontinus, Temple-builder’ and member of the Senate, and my 
wife Herennia Autronia, I having performed the office of Essene, 
in a holy and pious manner, Theopompus making the drink 


offering, Caius the son of Menecrates being . . . . of the temple. 


' Curator, or Shrine-maker (?), 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE AUGUSTEUM. 


NO. 3- 

> Ay LZ 
elxapioTe oot Kupia “Apreus Mrtpddwpos Aaya Boa rov 'Adefivdpou 
duis Tyla yduaotis Eipyroprov veowonoas eboreBes tas... . 


. . "eas pera xai tev... abrov téxvew Kai yowuxi . . . aitou 
"Ayhaia. 

No. 4. 

ayaby rixy- 


eixapiote Ty Aptéwid: Srépavos Suverov. . . . pera xai Tov viod 
Lrepavov Kai rov Xuvpnvou . . Ilo. Aidiou Idovroye . . . Bovdevtod 


xai é¢mBapyov . . . wmapagvdakos.. +... eee ee ee 


No. 5. 


9 Bovdy cai 6 Sypos éripnoray tovs veowoious . . . éxi mpuTdvews. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE AUGUSTEUM. 


No. 3. 
With good fortune ! 


I Metrodorus, son of Dama, having been a Temple-builder, 
piously, and... . by the aid of Alexander of the Teian tribe, 
thousand of Eurypompus, offer my thanks to thee, O Lady 
Artemis. 


[In this he joins] with his children and his wife Agleza. 
No. 4. 
With good fortune. 


I Stephanus, son of Synetus, render thanks to Artemis, together 
with my son Stephanus, and icncnccusenerscensene 6s a ee ee 


PUDUUS ACS aie give 4 pines a Councillor and Ephebarch 


SU e, moKel biiab) ee) ele Ope h?. Mle OP ce eet. 8 ey elke, (Oe O/aKS Ole) fh el 8) 6) Olea fe eR my hes 


No. 5. 


The council and the people testify to the honour of the Temple- 


boiders piawmstuiees < sass in the year of the presidency of. . . 


ho eal ee ee ee 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE AUGUSTEUM. 


No. 6. 
dyabp TxD: 

of Bey... 1... Kal ros oy... . adaiperon mpuTdveus 
Ovoxdvun (?) v.22... ieparevovonsd.. 2... TIS, LepoxrpuKos 
. . . « Mdpxov Kpdrepos . . . . mhlov gv. Kaprevalwv * ’ANOaereos 
(?) Avopdovos du. 'Edeoew. ¥ AcBedtos . . . ot yao... .. 

No. 7. 

H Bovdh Kal 6 Sijpos ériunoay Kdavdiaey...... Rdavdiov... . . 
Kat Mivdiov. . . . lepéas kat... . Ovyatépa. ....Kal’Awo.. 
Ae ieparevoacay THs Oeov . . . . . 

No. 8. 


ayaby tuxp- 
evyaptora oo. Kupia “Apreut T. dX... . ’Ade€avdpos Aidcavis 
prrooeBacrros iepdxnpuf, ayopdvoyos, otpatryos, vedrotos, obv Kal TH 


yovaixi pou Oindig Aropndirdy, kai r@ marpi abrijs Oindipy Avopyde. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE AUGUSTEUM. 9 


No. 6. 


With good fortune. 


Allusion is here made to certain citizens or authorities of the 
city, a priestess, and a sacred herald. Also to Marcus Craterus. . 
Pe eee of the Carenaean tribe, the Althaimenean thousand, 


Dionysius of the Ephesian tribe, the Lebedian thousand. .... . 


No. 7. 


The Council and the people testify to the honour of Claudia, 
Claudius, and’ Mindius, priests, andof....... daughter of. .. 


and Apo . . . who acted as priestess to the goddess... . 


No. 8. 


With good fortune. 
I Alexander A@lianus, friend of Augustus, a sacred herald, 
Aedile, General, and Temple-builder, render thanks to thee, O Lady 
Artemis, together with my wife Vedia Diomedilla and her father 


Vedius Diomedes. 


10 INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE AUGUSTEUM. 


No. 9. 


TiB. K\avdvov Yexovvdov Bidropa tpiBovrixvoy, “Axxnvoov obyha- 
tov deikropa xoupiarov direpéorov (civ) Kai dddows emiorrpors 


‘Pwpaious éxdopnoav ..... Eoeciwy woNitat. 2... wee 


(Five remaining lines almost entirely erased.) 


No. 10 
32. Sa nites Si ne REBaore oo olla Thy ayvetay 
kabiépwoav 
No. 11. 
Nixov Iov\vov TiBepiov, Apovoroy 'Iovduov TiBepiov vidy Kaicapa, 
TiBépwv *Iovkuov YeBaorov vidv Kaioapa,......... of veo- 
MWOUNTAVTES 6. 1 ww we Tov\ov Kaioapa émi mputavéws "Adefavdpov 


tov Amcddwviov TacaAAarou eviavte 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE AUGUSTE UM. m 


No. 9. 


Tiberius Claudius Secundus, Viator of the rank of tribune; 
Accensus Velatus, a lictor curiatus, friend of the Ephesians, with 


other illustrious Romans, are adorned by the Ephesian citizens 


( Tie rest obscure and fragmentary.) 


No. 10. 


[Certain persons] solemnly consecrate an expiatory offering. 


No. I. 


The victorious Julius, son of Tiberius Drusus Julius Caesar, son 


of Tiberius Julius Augustus Caesar, son of Tiberius Julius Caesar 
the Temple-builders, [or curators, congratulate]........... 


in the year of the presidency of Alexander Apollonius Pasallatus, 


eae 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE XUGUSTEUM. 


No. 12. 
. veoToUjoas vepoTperws Kal didotipws peta Tov 
réxvav pov Tov didov Obddevros kal tov dirov Ppovrewov Kai Purrys 


Savors THs Ovyarpds pov. 


No. 12. 


Gisperer tse rare se render thanks to thee, O Lady Artemis,] having 
been a Temple-builder (or Curator) religiously and honour- 
ably, together with my children the beloved Valens and the 


beloved Frontinus, and my beloved daughter Faustina. 


No. 13. 


mpvtavis mputoyévov Tod Fiywvidov Fywuos . . . Aoxdymiddns 


Mépvovos Tpiduv otpaBedapos Mehacrynos 


INSCRIPTIONS 


FROM 


THE ODEUM 


2 INSCRIPTIONS FROM TRE ODEUM 


oa 
| 


No. I. 
Atroxpdtwp Kaioap God Tpaiavod 
TlapOixot vids Beot Nepova éxyovos 
Tpaiavos ASpiavos XeBactos dpxtepers 
péyotos Snpapxuciis eLoucias rd y, taaros 73 y, 
| 6 marhp matpidos ’Edeciwy tois dpxovar kal rH Bovdy xaipew. 
A. 'Epactis kai wodeirns tua elvai dnow xai rod’ . «. 


wt kat THY Oahaccay Kai doa amd tovrou Suvatos 


id é A 4 . a »®, AY e 
xpyoyos yererOar th marpidsu Kai Tod Evous rovs yye- 


pdvas det Siaxopitew—euoi S€ Sis 75y ovweBawe | 
10 Td per mpGrov els “Pddov amd ris "Epéaou Kopilopery 


viv 3é dard "Edevoivos mpos ipas adixvouperp, Bovdcrat 


Se Bovdeurijs yerea Bat, kaya ray per Soxipaciay éf’ vpeiv 


rrovovpat, et 8é pndev evrodav. . . . Kat paiveras tyus agvos 
10 dpyipuov daov SiSdacw ot Bovdevovres Siow THs adpxatpecias &vexa. 


15 Evruxeire. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE ODEUM. 


No. |. 


The Emperor Caesar, son of the deified Trajan, conqueror of 
Parthia, descendant of the deified Nerva, Trajanus Hadrianus 
Augustus, Pontifex Maximus, Tribune of the People for the third 
time, Consul for the third time, Father of his country, to the 
Magistrates of the Ephesians and to the Council, greeting. 
Lucius Erastus affirms that he is a citizen of yours, and sails much 
also on the sea, and that, as far as he can from doing this, he makes 
himself serviceable to his country, and continually conveys over the 
sea the chief men of the [Ionian] race. Moreover he had inter- 
views with me on two former occasions, first, when I made a 
voyage from Ephesus to Rhodes, and now on my arrival at your 
city from Eleusis. His wish is to become a member of the 
Council, and I accordingly commit to you the legal investigation of 
his claims ; and if nothing stands in the way, and he appears to you 
deserving of that honour, I will give the amount of money which 
they pay on being admitted to the Council,’ and to meet the 


expenses of the election. Farewell. 


! Or, which the members of the Council pay (for the candidate}. 


4 INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE ODEUM. 


No. 2 
Aironprep Kaioap, sb “ABpiavos 
vids, Geo Tpaiavod HapOixov viavis, 
Geot Nepova éxyovos, Tiros Aihwos | "A8pavds 


"Avtwvevos LeBaotos, dpxrepeds peyworos 


nn 


Sqpapxixijs éLoveias ro—abroxpdrup To—vaaros 
7 y, warjp warpibes, "Ederiav rois épxover nai rH Bovhy 
nal 26 Bipy xolpew, 

Tepyapnvods amedefapny & trois mpos bpas ypdppacw 

XpnTapevous Tois dvdpacw ols ey xpnaa hv mohw 

10 TH bperépay dmednvapny. Olpar 8 cai Xpupvatovs xara 
TUxnv mapadrehoimévat tabra & 7 wept THs ovvOucias 
Ynpiopar, tov houwrov Se éxdvras evyvwpornoew, day 
kal dpets & Tots rpos abrots ypdupaow bv mpoorjxe 
tpdmov Kai Kéxpitar, THS Wodews abrav del Fre pepvy- 

15 pea. Td Wdwpa erenper Youhmixwos "Iovduavds éwizpowds pov. 

Evrouxeire. 
Td 8é Yjdiopa éxoincey ypapparedon IT, Oindw0s *Avtwveivos. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE ODEUM. 5 


No. 2. 


The Emperor Caesar, son of the deified Hadrian, grandson of 
the deified Trajan, conqueror of Parthia, descendant from the deified 
Nerva, Titus Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus, Pontifex 
Maximus, Tribune of the People for the — time, Imperator for the 
— time, Consul for the third time, Father of his country, to the 
Magistrates of the Ephesians, and to the Council, 


and the People, greeting : 


In my letters to you I expressed my satisfaction that the people 
of Pergamus had adopted the names which I had directed your 
city to use. I think, moreover, that the people of Smyrna have by 
accident passed over these in their decree concerning the joint 
sacrifice, and that for the future they will show their right feeling 
by their deliberate adoption of them, if you also in your letters to 
them shall always have made mention of their city in the manner 
that is becoming and has been decided. This decree is sent by 
Sulpicius Julianus, my Procurator. Farewell. 

This decree was drawn up by Publius Vedius Antoninus, 


acting as scribe. 


6 INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE ODEUM, 


No. 3. 
Avroxpdrwp Kaicap, Geot ‘Adpiavod 
vids, Jeot Tpaiavod HapOixod viwvds, 
Geot Nepova Exyovos, Tiros Athos ’Adpravos 
*Avrevevos YeBaords, dpxrepeds péyrotos Sypap 
5 xucns eoveias TO 7, avroxpdrwp 73 B, tratos 73 , 
matnp watpisos, “Ederiwv trois dpxovor Kai 7H Bovdg Kal rg 
Sipe xaipew. Thy prorysiay qv prormetrat 
mpos twas Oi7dws ‘Avrwveivos eualov oby ovTws éx 
Ta&v tuerepwv ypappdtor ws ék tov éxeivou, Bovhope- 
10 vos yap map’ éuod tuxew Bonfeias eis Tov Kdopov Tov 
épyw Gv ipeiv érnvycihato, ey rwoev ora Kai Hdixa oi- 
Kodopyjpata mpootiOnow TH mde, GAN’ dpeis od« dp- 


Bas ameddxerOe abrav Kaya Kai cvvwpodrdcynoa 


i paw 4 . 3 , 4 
& Yrycaro Kai dmedekdyny ote. wwe ee ee ovvTro- 
15 Necrevopevwr Tpdmov OL TOV... ee ee ew xa- 
3 iJ >) A 4 “ a 
pw es Odas Kat Siavopds kal ra TOV... ee 160 


ri purotipiay, dd\dAG 5: ob mpds 70... +. «ws Evo 
Fete ee 6 Tew THY TOW MpojpyTa. Td Yipiopa Erenpev 


» ++. «+ Lovdtavos 6 xpdtirtos avOvraros. Evruyeire. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE ODEUM. 


No. 3. 

The Emperor Caesar, son of the deified Hadrian, grandson of 
the deified Trajan, conqueror of Parthia, descendant of the deified 
Nerva, Titus Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus, Pontifex 
Maximus, Tribune of the People for the eighth time, Imperator for 
the second time, Consul for the fourth time, Father of his country, 
to the Magistrates of the Ephesians, and to the Council and the 
People, greeting: | 

The public spirit shown to you by Vedius Antoninus I have 
learnt not so much from your letters as from his. For being 
desirous to obtain assistance from me for the general plan of the 
works which he proposed (or offered) to execute for you, he 
explained how many buildings and of what size he proposes to add 
to the city ; but you did not accept his proposals in the right spirit, 


while I both agreed to what he requested and approved his designs, 


DECAUSCR eee ae ee ok en aie ante een A, Gees bewtneaeateen 
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This decree is sent by....... Julianus, the most worthy 


proconsul. Farewell. 


1) 
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No. 4. 

The Emperor Caesar, son of the deified Hadrian, grandson of the 
deified Trajan, conqueror of Parthia, descendant of the deified Nerva, 
Titus Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus, Pontifex Maximus, 
Tribune of the People for the thirteenth time, Imperator for the 
second time, Consul for the fourth time, Father of his country, 
to the Magistrates of the Ephesians, and to the Council and People, 

greeting : 

I am aware of the public spirit which you show me that 
Vedius Antoninus exercises towards you, .......50e0000% 
from me thanks to the benefactor of the city. 

This decree is sent by........ Julianus, the most worthy 


Proconsul. Farewell. 


a 
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_ No. 5 is a decree of Antoninus Pius, but it is too fragmentary 


for publication. 


No. 6. 


(On the base of a statue found in the Odeum.) 
Aotxiov Aidwoy Abpydiov Képpodoy tov vidv rot 
Avroxpdtopos Ounjdus Avroveivos. 


This statue to Lucius Aelius Aurelius Commodus, the son of the Emperor, was 
set up by Vedius Antoninus. 
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INSCRIPTION No. 1.—COLUMN 1. 
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No. 1.—CoLuMN I. 


In the presidency of Tiberius Claudius Antipater Julianus, on 
the sixth day of the first decad of the month ‘Poseideon (end of 
December). | 


It was resolved by the Council and the public assembly of the 
Neocori,' friends of Augustus. . 

Respecting the matters in which Tiberius Claudius, Julianus, son 
of Tiberius Claudius Alexander, of the Carenean (Cyrenean) tribe, 
friend of his country and friend of Augustus, a virtuous and 
honourable man, scribe to the Assembly for the second time, and 
the Praetors of the city, friends of Augustus, have shown them- 
selves to have been men of public spirit towards their country, 
and in [all things have exhibited] the affectionate regard of true- 
for the 


born citizens, requitals [shall be made to them] 


enjoyment of 

A like requital (shall remunerate ?] those who have shown 
zeal towards the very mighty goddess Artemis [from whose good- 
ness ?] there come to all the most excellent gifts........... 
and Vibius Salutarius, a man of equestrian rank in family, and 
illustrious in Asia, decorated by our lord the Emperor with 


1 Or perhaps, ‘Meeting of the Temple-keepers.’ The interpretation of this 
mutilated inscription is in many parts very uncertain. 
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COLUMN 2. 
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Atepopeva drav Bovdy Ty n Tods KAnpordpovs av- 
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military commands and embassies, a citizen of ours, and a 
member of the Supreme Council in assembly. 


having adorned it by the dignity of his character, showing 
pious regard by his liberal gifts for the [goddess] the foundress of 
the city, has shown zealous intentions in her religious service by 
his munificence, and by dedications to the temple has in all respects 
done honour to the city, and moreover came forward to the as- 
sembly and engaged to contribute (or consecrate) effigies, one of 


gold, in which also silver 


plated with gold, and other eight 
eingies pitted with Old cis. hers as ite Se 


COLUMN 2. 


and will (or shall) pay interest of a drachma and an as —— 
who shall be chosen each year according to his schedule 
on the birthday of the goddess, which is the sixth of the first 
decad of the month Thargelion (May), after reckoning up the 
amount; and (that) the money shall be paid which has been 


devoted to the service of the Temple, whenever a council is con- 
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vened, by his heirs, those persons who are appointed to [collect] 


the revenue of each receiving it for the State ; with respect to all 
which —— has proposed that a schedule shall be sanctioned (by 


the Council) and....... 


Vettius Proclus and Afranius Flavianus the most excellent 


Lepate Propretorst 2. Sa Fog . 


Note. The interpretation of the first part of this column is very doubtful. The 
latter portion is too fragmentary to be intelligible. 

Either airoy or rovg ednpordpoue (lines 5 and 6) seems grammatically incorrect, 
unless we read brav BovAnriua, whenever he wishes that his heirs, &¢., or ra xpypara be 
atroi, or, ‘that his heirs shall pay the money that has been consecrated by him 
arg (?) to the State.’ 


......... inthe temple of Artemis, in the most conspicuous 
positions in the city ........ ....... and with a golden 
crown in the assemblies ...... Bese ote J and a friend of 
PPtCINt8 We Kisii os se ee we ne. Pareles iy Ma a. 9a hd of the aforementioned 
. . and the ...... from the temple to the theatre 
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and that from the theatre to the temple of Artemis; 
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So ee ra tk wnae eee yl + ss ane fOr tne GIStrIDULION. oF the 
sums consecrated, he engaged that he would himself [pay them} 
to the council, and to the most august goddess, and would himself 


give a loan of them to the assembly of elders. 


Gaius Vibius Salutarius, son of Gaius, of the Vofentine tribe, intro- 
duces a disposition according to the decree already passed... . . 
the Council of the Ephesians and the assembly of elders, the friend 


CARE USTUS es LL Le. , Redes. Sune meian © OFA oenns 


The enumeration of the images dedicated to Artemis by Gaius Vibius Salutarius 
appears to have been here commenced, The list is continued on the following pages. 
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of the weight of [?] pounds three ounces, and [let ?] a statue of .... 
of the weight of three pounds be religiously kept in the custody 


It 


of Salutarius, who himself consecrated it ; and after Salutarius’ death, 


let the afore-described statues be restored to the scribe (Regis- 
trary ?) of the Ephesians according to the afore-named weight by his 
(Salutarius’) heirs ; and let it be made a rule that they be placed at the 
public meetings above the seat of the Council (in the theatre ?), in 
front of the golden statue of Artemis and the other statues. And a 
golden Artemis weighing three pounds, and the two silver deer at- 
tending her, and the rest of the [images ?] of the weight of two 
pounds ten ounces and five grammes, and a silver statue of the 
sacred Senate, of the weight of four pounds two ounces, and a 
silver statue of the loyal and most venerable Council of the 
Ephesians, of the weight of — pounds four ounces nine grammes, 
which were themselves also consecrated to Artemis, as well as to 
the worshipful Council of the Ephesians, Likewise (item) a silver 
Artemis bearing a torch, of the weight of six pounds, and a silver 
statue of the Roman people of the weight of — pounds, and a 
silver statue of the most worshipful’ assembly of elders of the 
weight of [? pounds}, [all] which were themselves also con- 
secrated to Artemis as well as to the assembly of elders of the 
Ephesians. Item, an OrheE Artemis of silver bearing a torch, 
{which stands ?] in the exhedra of the young men, of the weight of 
six pounds five ounces — grammes; and a silver statue of the 


Equestrian Order of the weight of three pounds and half an ounce 
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and four grammes; and another silver statue of the company of the 
Ephebi, [all] which were themselves also consecrated to Artemis 


as well as to those who...... CACM VOli cca, ees 


COLUMN 4. 


The lest of images dedicated to Artemis by G. V. ibius Salutarius 


appears to have been continued in this column. 
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Likewise [item] another 
Artemis of the weight of pounds [?], ounces 34, grammes [?].. . 


Likewise a silver image of the Euonymian tribe, 
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(A lacuna of some lines.) 
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cpa e 4 4 STR ameter. in the aforementioned effigies 


ee ne, having the right of demanding satisfaction 


And for the sums dedicated by Salutarius to the use of the 
Temple, Salutarius shall pay interest, at the rate of a drachma [for 
each mina, i.e. 12 per cent. ], yearly the one thousand eight hundred 
denarii accruing, from which he shall pay to the Secretary of the 
Council four hundred and fifty denarii, that he may carry out the 
division of revenue to the members of the Council in the Temple 
in the pronaos on the birthday of the mighty goddess Artemis, 
which is the sixth of the first decad of the month Thargelion 
(May), when the fifth distribution takes place, one denarius being 
given to each of those present, and the person presiding over 
the distribution having the right to give to (or for) anyone absent 
[and] to pay it to the Council for each name [i.e. each member] 


not present and not receiving it. 


COLUMN 5. 


(A lacuna of some lines.) 


The first part of this column ts quite unintelligible. 
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Se Re eee ome eT let them pay a fine 
bee pater ee nee. oes Likewise [he shall give] from the 
aforesaid specified interest yearly to the six tribes 
Re ae ose: a share in the aforementioned 
“sinh ar eres 1s er to the tribe, to the persons named 


so, ME [who shall get] as their share nine asses 
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Likewise he shall give from the afore-specified interest 
yearly . |. .2itiiciownte that he may contribute a share 
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Mer Cree 3 _.«.... the captain of the young men 

. . . . Likewise he shall give from the afore- 
specified interest to the high-priest of the common 
temple of Asia at Ephesus... that...... yearly 
on the birthday of the Goddess he may. pay 
Rn Pe en that... ...of Artemis 
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rH a ent, andy tegrrra: Likewise he shall give from the afore-specified 
interest p35 Shee -edkinnenwesenm by-ales to the priestess of Artemis 
Sere ee ee ee, ee of Artemis to the 
ear Likewise he shall give from the afore-specified 
interest at every assembly to the two Curators of 
the temple, whose duty it shall be to carry (?), from the pronaos 
of Artemis, the effigies of the Goddess, and the images, and 
the other effigies, from the theatre to the pronaos on the same day. 
een denarii. } 

Likewise, he shall give from the afore-specified interest yearly 
to those also who have the care of the boys’ education, on the 
birthday of the goddess, to be paid....... of those who 
receive up to the number of forty-nine . . on the — day in the 


and of 


Temple of Artemis... ..... [the wages] of the 
the educators of the boys separately. 

Item, he shall give from the afore-specified interest yearly 
to the person who performs the rites of purification ........ 
the remaining thirty denarii, so that [all] the effigies may be again 
carried back clean into the Temple, and may themselves also [be 
deposited] in the pronaos of Artemis, according to his own choice 
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|Wothing certain can be made of the next nine lines.} 


Item, to the Recorder of the Senate the proportion accruing for 
the offerings dedicated to the Senate, four thousand four hundred 
and fifty denarii. Item, to the Theologi and the singers of the 
goddess’s praises, the proportion of the principal that accrues for 
the ceremony of consecration, two hundred and fifty-five denarii. 
Item, to the Recorder of the people (or popular assembly) 
the remaining sum accruing from the principal for the consecra- 
tion of the allotments for the citizens and of the young men 
coming of age and the custodians of the Temple and the staff- 
bearers (or vergers) and the purifiers of the statues, twelve 
hundred and seventy-five denarii, that they may lend the said 
money on secure (or permanent) interest of twelve silver asses, and 
that the specified amounts be paid yearly out of the interest 
immediately as has been before appointed. And if, before repay- 
é 


! 
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ing the twenty thousand denarii, or making arrangements for the 
interest thereof to be paid from the rent of the farms, Salutarius 
shall depart this life, let his heirs be liable for the speedy settle- 
ment of the twenty thousand denarii that have been consecrated to 
the goddess, and for the accruing interest till the time of such 
settlement, they being subject to having the payment enforced, 
after the manner of the other sacred property of the goddess, and 
according to the tables of money-lending in the hands of the 
Elders. Salutarius further promised, with a view to his munificent 
gift commencing in the present year on the birth-day of the 
goddess, that he would give one thousand eight hundred denarii 
towards the afore-specified distributions and allotments. And be 
it not permitted to the Archon, or to any private person by right 
of any legal decisions, to endeavour to change or to transfer 
or otherwise dispense or alter by any decree of the people any of 
the consecrated images or the money or the revenue from it, or to 
transfer it to any other fund or expenditure, or to do anything 
else with it other than what has been prescribed and appointed ; 
since [it is decreed] that anything done contrary to these regula- 
tions be of no effect. And let anyone who shall have endeavoured 
to do anything contrary to the disposition or to the purposes sanc- 
tioned and ratified by vote of the Council and the People, previous 
to this present disposition, pay towards the adorning of the mighty 
goddess Artemis twenty-five thousand denarii, and to the Imperial 


Ce 
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privy purse other twenty-five thousand denarii. And let the 
| prescribed disposition be in force for all time according as...... 
Vettius Proclus, the public benefactor and proconsul, and A franius 
Fiavianus, the most excellent legate and propraetor, have by letter 
respecting this disposition ratified and determined the afore- 


mentioned fine. 
I, Gaius Vibius Salutarius, son of Gaius, of the Voventine tribe 


introduced this disposition and dedicated the afore-mentioned gifts. 


CoLumMN 6. 


In the presidency of Tiberius Claudius Antipater Julianus. 
Afranius Flavianus Propraetor, 
greeting : 


Vettius Proclus the public benefactor and proconsul, 


( Onintelligible.) 
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[The first part of this column is too fragmentary for even a conjectural restoration 
of the text. The latter lines refer to the expediency of encouraging public spirit by 
honouring those who have already shown tt.) 


eed since' to myself also it would be especially grateful and 
most agreeable if I should see one of my friends whom I so highly 
honour and affectionately regard thought deserving of a testimony 
and an honour in your city. With respect however to this disposition 


of the property and the effigies of the goddess and the images, 


1 txeday [f] seems by a late Greek use to represent cum sit, which in the earlier 
Attic idiom would be éwe:d4 éore, But probably Coxe? jos is the right reading. 
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to decide how it will be proper to apply them and for what purpose 
connected with the Temple a man should be appointed, I think it 
reasonable that both the person dedicating them should introduce 
a decree, and that you should pass it accordingly. And as soon as 
the measures approved shall have been ratified [finally passed] by 
the person himself who dedicates them and by yourselves, I desire 
that these provisions should remain for ever on the same footing 
without being changed, neither relaxed nor altered by any one by 
any stealthy contrivance. And if anyone should attempt in any 
way whatever either to recommend to another any of such pro- 
ceedings, or to introduce any decree respecting the alteration and 
different administration of the provisions which have now to be 
ratified by the donor himself and by you, I desire that he should 
immediately pay into the Temple of the mighty goddess Artemis a 
fine of twenty-five thousand denarii, and to the privy purse of the 


august Emperor other twenty-five thousand denarii, and to the . . 


ees. RET eee So other fifteen thousand denarii. 
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In the Presidency of Tiberius Claudius Antipater Julianus. 


Inthe month of......... 


It seemed good to the Council in its respect for the Imperial 
authority, with regard to the subjects explained to it by Tiberius 
Claudius Julianus, son of Tib. Claudius Alexander, of the Cyrenean 
(Carenaean?) tribe, lover of his country and friend of Augustus, 
virtuous and devout, scribe (secretary) of the public assembly for 
the second time, and the praetors of the city, friends of Augustus.— 
In order that it be permitted to the gold-bearers to carry into 
the public assemblies and the games the effigies and statues 
which have been dedicated by Gaius Vibius Salutarius out of the 
Pronaos of the Temple of Artemis, the custodians of the Temple 
likewise taking charge, and the young men also joining in taking 
them from the Magnesian Gate, and accompanying them in the 
procession as far as the Coressian Gate; it is hereby decreed by 
the Council in its respect for the Imperial authority, as has been 
specified above. 

I, Tiberius Claudius Proresius Fratorianus, the friend of 
Augustus, have drawn up (or put in writing) this decree. I, Marcus 
Caesellius Marcianus, friend of Augustus, have drawn up this decree. 
And I, Tiberius Claudius Julianus, lover of my country, and friend of 
Augustus, virtuous and devout, Recorder to the popular assembly 
for the second time, have engraved it on the stone. 


34 
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In the presidency of Tiberius Claudius Antipater Julianus. 


In the month of Poseideon. 


It seemed good to the Council in its respect for the Imperial 
authority, with regard to the subjects explained to it by Tiberius 
Claudius Julianus, son of Tiberius Claudius Alexander, of the 
Cyrenean (Carenaean?) tribe, lover of his country, and friend of 
Augustus, virtuous and devout, Recorder of the popular assembly 


for the second time, and the praetors of the city, friends of Augustus : 


Whereas the priests who wear golden ornaments in honour 
of the goddess and the victors in the sacred games undertake to 
carry and carry back the effigies which have been dedicated by 
Vibius Salutarius,....... place in the theatre, viz. the first 
seat (row of seats) where the statue of Concord is placed ; it is 
hereby decreed ‘ that they shall have that place, and that they shall 
sit there facing the statue of Piety,’ attired in white. It is hereby 
(likewise) decreed by the Council in its devotion to Augustus that 
it shall be as has been before specified. 

I, Gaius Aufidius Silvanus, friend of Augustus, have drawn up 
(or put in writing) this decree. I, Lucius Munatius Bassus, friend 
of Augustus, have drawn up this decree. I, Nereus the son of 


Theophilus, friend of Augustus, have drawn up this decree. 
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In the consulship of Sextus Attius Suburanus for the second 
time, and of Marcus Asinius Marcellus, on the eighth day of the 
Calends of March, in the presidency of Tiberius Claudius 
Antipater Julianus, on the second of the month Anthesterion, a 
solemn day (?). 


Gaius Vibius Salutarius, son of Gaius, of the Vofentine tribe, 
devoted to the service of Artemis, and a friend of Cesar, proposes 
a disposition in accordance with the decree already passed, with 
respect to the property which he has before dedicated to the mighty 
goddess Artemis of Ephesus, and friend of Augustus, and to the 
Council of the Ephesians, devoted to the service of Augustus 
and to the Council of Elders, devoted to the service of the 
Emperor, and to the gold-bearers to the goddess, and to the 
priests and the victors in the sacred games, in honour of... 

. without the city, and to the children of the Ephesians, and 
the deliverers of oracles belonging to the Temple [of the Augusti 
at Ephesus] which is the common possession of all Asia, and to 
the acrobat-performers [ ?] of the goddess, under the pains and penal- 
ties which have been in the former settlement secured. Of the 
silver images of . . . . two... . so that they shall be placed with 
the effigies of the goddess in number thirty-one, and in money 
other fifteen hundred denarii, so that they shall be taken with 
the eleven thousand five hundred denarii already dedicated to the 
Temple, on condition that a silver statue of Athena, the patroness 
of general literature, of the weight, together with the silver- 
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plating of the base of it, of seven pounds, and half an ounce, and 
eight grammes, which (statue) has been dedicated to Artemis and 
to the youth of the Ephesian citizens which shall at any time 
succeed, and which shall be set at every regular assembly over 
the row of seats where the boys sit. 


COLUMN 7. 


A lacuna of probably 20 lines. 


(Too fragmentary for translation.) 


And if any of those who have been appointed shall fail to offer 
the sacrifices, or to contribute to the Temple as has been appointed, 


let them pay towards the adorning of Artemis ..... . denarii. 


Likewise he(?) shall give from the aforesaid interest to the 
priests also who deliver the oracles, for distribution among them, 
seven denarii, so that they shall receive them in the Temple of 
Artemis on the birthday of the goddess at the rate of nine asses 


apiece. 
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| five denarii, so that his public-spirited liberality shall commence in 


Likewise he shall give from the aforesaid interest to the 
acrobat-performers (?) of the goddess, for distribution among them, 
fifteen denarii, so that they shall receive them on the birthday of 


the goddess at the rate of thirteen asses and a half apiece. 


And that all the effigies may remain clean, let it be 
lawful, whenever required, to have them wiped with plate- 
powder (?) by the person who shall at any time be custodian of the 
sacred deposits, in the presence of two curators of the Temple 
and a staff-bearer (verger ?), but not to have them wiped with 
any other material ; and the remaining eight denarii shall be given 
annually to the custodian of the sacred deposits for the care of the 


effigies and the purchase of the earth used for plate-powder. 


Salutarius, moreover, engaged to give one hundred and thirty- 


the present year with the birthday of the goddess. 


2 Tas S€ spoyeypappeévas eixdsas Kai Tas 
wpocafepwperas ev T] po TauTns da- 
tafe: Kai Ta GBaxovicpata wayta 175 Geov 
deperworay éx Tov spovdov Kata wacay éxxAn- 
ciay cis 70 O€atpov Kai ToUs yupmxors aye- 


a 4 es @ a - - a -~ 
vas Kai eiTwes ETEpas VO TS Bovdr,s Kai TOW 


‘t 


Sypov spiobyoovras npépas ex Tey veowot- 
jv Sv0 Kai ot iepovetxas Kai rxymrovyos Kai 
gv\axol, Kal.-tady azodeperwoay eis TO 
iepov xai xatarécbwoay ovvrapahap Ba- 
40 vovTwr Kai Tov é¢yBwv azo THs Mayrn- 
TUNS TUANS Kai peTa Tas exxAnoias 
ouwnpotermovtar ews THs Kopnooucns 
mvAnS, Kaus Kal dy Trois mpoyeyovdos 


Yndiopacr 7 Bovdy Kai 6 Sppos opiray. 
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And let the aforesaid statues, and those which were before 
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consecrated (named) in the provision preceding this, and all 


the effigies of the goddess, ie brought out from the Pronaos 
(of the Temple), on each day of public assembly, into the theatre 
and the gymnastic performances, and on any other days that 
shall be determined by the Council and the People in assembly, by 
two curators of the Temple, and the conquerors in the games, and 
a staff-bearer (verger), and guards; and let them be taken back 
into the Temple and deposited there, the young men also joining 
in taking them from the Magnesian Gate, and after the assemblies 
accompanying them as far as the Coressian Gate; according as, 
in the foregoing decrees, the Council and the People in assembly 


determined. 


END OF THE INSCRIPTION. 
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DIAN AE = Eeheorag 
ET PHYLE CARENAEON, 

C. Vibius, Cer Vofentina Salutaris promagister portuum 
provinciae Siciliae, item promagister frumenti mancipalis, 
praefectus cohortis Asturum et Gallaecorum, tribunus militum 
legionis X XII. primigeniae piae fidelis, subprocurator provinciae, 
Mauretaniae Tingitanae, item provinciae Belgicae, 
-caldinatiie argenteam, item imagines argenteas duas, unam 
Dianae et alteram phyles, sua pecunia fecit, ita ut omni 
cum apparatu supra bases ponerentur, ob quam Deae 
et phyles dedicationem sex phylais consecravit pros 

AXAHICCCXXXILS. 

"Aptepids ‘Edecia wal rp pvdp tav Kapnvaiwv T. OvetBros I. vids 
Obwhevreivg 


TONGUTABIOG char i eee ky oa ete ee ae THS emapxeias Yunedtas. 
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No. 2. 


In honour of Diana of Ephesus 
and of the Carenaean Tribe. 

Gaius Vibius Salutaris, son of Gaius, of the Vofentine Tribe, 
deputy master of the harbours of the province of Sicily, also 
deputy overseer of the public corn’ (?), praefect of the cohort of 
the Astures and the Gallaeci, military tribune of the 22nd Legion 
entitled Primigenia Pia Fidelis, subprocurator of the province of 
Mauretania Tingitana, also of the province of Belgica, has erected 
at his own costa silver........ , also two silver images, one 
of Diana, the other of the aforesaid Tribe, providing for their being 
set upon their pedestals with all their furniture : for which offering 
in honour of the Goddess and the Tribe he has set apart and made 
over to the six Tribes (of Ephesus) thirty-three thousand three 


hundred thirty-three sesterces and a half. 


! Manceps has been shown by Godefroi to mean a public baker. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 


NO. 3. 


e H ’ s ’ 
apwry Kai peyiory pry 
Tpotoks THs 'Acias Kai Sis 
vewKxopos Tav SeBacray 
a ’ a ’ 
Tov métagov Tov Gearpov 
Kai Tov mpooKyviov Kai Td Tédwpa 
Kai TOUS weipdpous Kai THY AoLHY 
4 A) - 
frluny mapacKkerny Tav Oearpt- 
al a a ua 2 ‘ s 

K@v Kal Tas Nerovccas Ovpas Kai ra 

a , , 8 tA 
év t@ Oedtp@ devKohiOa, & pey érerxed- 

S A ’ > A »99e 

ace, Ta Sé Kai xateoxevacey, ex THY idi- 
wv, ypanparevovros Iomhiov Oimdiou 
> ’ 3 s ? é 
Avroveivou ’Acuipxou, épyemuotatouv- 
Tw 
Tlomdiov ’AtiAiov Mnvoddrou Beperixvavod 


kai Tatov "Arradov tod Atradou diioceBaotwv 


Bee eer ee = pe ne Sn aS | 
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No. 3. 


The first and greatest metropolis of Asia and twice temple- 
guardian of the Augusti gave the awning of the theatre, together 
with the proscenium, and the floor, and the curtains, and all 
other wooden furniture of the stage, and the remaining doors, and 
the white marble-work in the theatre, partly restored, partly new, 
at its own expense. Publius Vedius Antoninus the Asiarch was 
Recorder, P. Atilius Menodotus Berenicianus and Gaius Attalus 


son of Attalus, friends of the Emperors, being superintendents of 


the works. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 


tepoxnpuKevortos! 


Zaropveivov, mpeaSvrepwv (?) 


"Ayaby Tuyn. 

Abp. ‘Ayabdmous ebxapiote 
TO Oe@ wai tH Kupiq Swrei- 
pg Kal TH TUxy THS yepov- 
cias Ore THY Tiotw éry- 
pnoa TH yepovaia abv Kal 
Tots Ewots maou, 

6 abrés ypapparevs 

Kal yupvaciapyos 


EUTUXOS. 


Line 1; On the office of inpoxijpvt see C. F. Hermann-Stark, Gottesd. Alt. 36. 9 ; 
§5- 23; and at Ephesus in particular, Guhl, Zphestava, 107. Line 2: Officers of 
finance, called mpeq/3evrepor, Occur in the great inscription, p. 24, I. 72. Line 6: 
It is not quite clear what deities are intended. Artemis was sometimes called 
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No. 4. 
Th, ee ay Saturninus being sacred herald ..... [being] 
Pr of the elders (?)..... 


‘With Good Fortune. I, Aurelius Agathopus, render thanks- 
giving to the god and to the Lady Saviour [goddess] and to the 
Fortune of the senate because I have kept my’ faith to the senate 
together with all my family, I being at once recorder and gymnasi- 


arch, with success.’ 


Zwrepa (Guhl, 125); but not apparently under circumstances that suggest the 
Ephesian goddess. Some deity at Ephesus is twice called 4 Zwrepa in one 
of the inscriptions published by C. Curtius (ermes, iv. 198 f.). At Athens the 
last day of the year was celebrated by sacrifices to Zeus Soter and Athene 
Soteira (Stark in Gottesd. Alt, 61. 21) ; and the designation Soteira, though applied 
to various goddesses, seems to have specially belonged to Athene (Hesych. s.v. : cf. 
Aristoph. Ran. 378 ; Lobeck, Ag/, 98c), The Athenian custom may have migrated 
to Ephesus with Androclus, and this conjecture is confirmed by the subject of the 
present inscription. Line 11: On the office of recorder (ypapparetc), mentioned 
Acts xix. 35, see Guhl, 73, and especially an inscription in C. 7. G. 2953 b. Line 
12: On the office of gymnasiarch see Krause, Gymn. u. Agon. ad. Hell, 181-201, and 
Guhl, 74, who quotes an inscription (C. /. G. 2986. 3) in which the same person 
appears as both pryfanis and gymnasiarch. 

The inscription apparently records a thanksgiving by the recorder of the city for 
the successful completion of his audit, or some similar act of rendering account of 
documents (or other public property) in his keeping at the expiration of his year of 
office. Only a small fragment of the dating remains. 
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No. 5. 


6 Sypos éretpno@w Idiov' "Iovhov, Bacvéws *AdeEavdpov viov, 
*Aypimrmay, tapiay Kai avtiotpariyov ths “Acias, Sua re THY addAnY 
dperny Kai Thy els THY TOM evvoiay. 


' This C. Julius Agrippa, son of King Alexander, is perhaps not mentioned else- 
where. Alexander, son of Aristobulus, murdered by Scipio at the instigation of 
Pompey, B.c. 49, is doubtless the king intended. He struck, as is now believed, 
money with the title AAEZANA. BACIAEQN (Madden’s Fewish Coinage, p. 75). 
It was quite natural that his son should be cailed Caius Julius, as Julius Caesar 
was his father’s friend (Joseph. Avt, xiv. 7). Agrippa is a name occurring more 
than once among the Jewish princes, the person after whom they were called 


. . kal Sis vewxdpos Tay Ze- 
lol x “ 4 - 
Baorav xara ta Séypara THs 
guvedyroy Kal vewkdpos 
"Apréusdos xai prroo¢éBac- 
tos "Edeoiwy mods Tov éra- 
cov Tov Oedrpov Siadopnbev 


- > ¢ tt Be yd 
Ta OAov ererKevacey Kal airnp- 
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No. 5. 


The people honoured Caius Julius, son of King Alexander, 
(surnamed) Agrippa, quaestor and propraetor of Asia, both on 


account of his other virtues and for his goodwill to the city. 


being M. Vipsanius Agrippa, who wrote to the Archons of Ephesus (temp. Augusti) 
in favour of the Jews, and was a friend of Herod the Great (Joseph, Ant. xvi. 6). 

This inscription cannot well be later than 21 B.c., when Augustus surrendered 
the province of Asia to the Senate, and then placed it under an avOimarog instead of 
an dvrarparnyoc (Merivale, Romans under the Empire, c. xxxiv. ; Conybeare and 
Howson’s Life of St. Paul, c. viii.) 


No. 6. 


Phevcity ofthe sEphesiansitt” AF eerie. 2h. ee 

. and twice temple-warden of the Augusti, according to the 

decrees of the Senate, and temple-warden of Artemis, and friend 

of Augustus, entirely repaired and made good the awning of the 

theatre after it had been torn to pieces, both from other sources 
and [from the liberality of] 


Tineius Sacerdos, Proconsul.. Farewell. 


—_— — _ 


— - - 


Tirev EK Te GAAwY Tépwy Kal Sv 
> 4 
bet are ee avOvraros 


Twéios Jaxépdws. 
> 4 
evruxeite. 


No. 7 


Avroxpatopa Kaicapa 
Tirov Aiiov ‘Adpravov 
"Avtwvewov YeBaorov 
EvoeBn 

THS MpaTys Kal peylorys 
LytpoTddews THS 'Aoias 
cal Sis vewxdpov trav SeBac- 
tov "Edeciov 7 modus Kal 7 Bovdy 
Kai & Sypos émi Med. Mpewxeivoy 
avOurarov, ympurpa mpoBov- 
hevGévros Ho. Pepeddivov Sha- 
Bvavod ypapparéws rod Siov 

dudis ‘Adpiavys. 


| 
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The inscription is interesting (ameng other reasons) because it applies the 
word sswxdpoc to Ephesus in its capacity of temple-warden both to Artemis and to 
the Emperors, as do also certain coins of Caracalla, reading E®OECIWN TPIC 
NEOKOPWN KAI THC APTEMIAOC. (Rév. Mumism. 1859, p. 305, &c.) 

Q. Tineius Sacerdos was consul A.D. 219. The petasus may probably designate 
the awnings above the heads of the spectators (see Lucret. iv. 75). If these were 
supported in the middle by a pole they would somewhat resemble a fetasus. 

Rost and Palm cite the Corp. /usc. ii, p. 802, for réracog as the ‘roof’ (Bach, 
? awning) of the Odeum. 


No. 7. 

The city and senate and people of the Ephesians, the first and 
greatest metropolis of Asia and twice temple-warden of the 
Augusti, consecrate an image of the Emperor Titus /élius 
Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus Pius, in the time of Ped. 
Priscinus,’ proconsul, Publius Gemellinus Flavianus, town-clerk of 


the people, of the Hadrianean tribe, having proposed the decree. 


' Peducaeus Priscinus, whose name can scarcely be read, was consul 141 A.D.; 
and is mentioned in connection with Ephesus in an inscription, Bockh, n. 2966. 
With this inscription compare n. 2968. 


Aaodixeds kat ’Edéoios veuxnoas pey- 
dhe ’Edéona iepa ivetactixa avdpav muyyqy ' 
Advpea & Medyty ayeveiwy tvypqy * 


a 


Kowa "Acias ev ’Edéow ayeelwv tvypyv ' 
Kowa ’Aaias év Aaodixeig ayevetwy Tvypqy 


? 4 ¥-% s > 4 l4 
erweixia év ’Edéow ayevetwy tvypyy * 


Aéia SeBaora olxouperna ev Aaodiceta ayevelwy tuypyy* 


Tpaidvera Aeddivera ev Iepyapw avipav tuypyy - 


10 "Edéona ra peydda 'Edernids! gil dvdpav arvypny ° 


Aca SeBacra oixovxperid ev Aaodixeig avdpav mvypyy * 


EvoéBeva & Toriwdots avdpav ruypyy ° 
ZeBaora év Nearoda avdpav mvypyv * 
thy é& Apyous aorida avdpav tuypyy ° 


15 "Aprepeiora év "Edéow avdpayv wvypny ° 


kal radavriaious Kal Peparixods dvSpav mrvyuny ° 


dywroberovrros T. 
*Ioviiov ‘Pryeivou dpxu- 
epéws B vaav trav év’Ed. 


! Perhaps a mistake of repetition for revrauernoice. 
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No. 8. 
(A or B) a citizen of Laodicea and Ephesus, who was the 
victor in the following contests : 
in the great sacred Ephesia with triumphal entry for boxing 
against men, 
in the Didymea in Miletus for boxing against youths, 


in the Augustan ecumenical Dia (games in honour of Zeus) in 
Laodicea for boxing against youths, 


.in the Commune Asiae held in Ephesus for boxing against youths, 


in the Commune Asiae held in Laodicea for boxing against youths, 
in the Epinicia in Ephesus for boxing against youths, 

in the Trajanean Delphinia at Pergamus for boxing against men, 
in the great Ephesia in the 517th Epheseid for boxing against men, 


in the Augustan ecumenical Dia in Laodicea for boxing against 
men, 
in the Eusebea at Puteoli for boxing against men, 


in the Augustan at Neapolis (Naples) for boxing against men, 
in the Shield from Argos for boxing against men, 
in the Artemisia at Ephesus for boxing against men, 


and for the contests in which a talent or other money-prize was 
given for boxing against men. 
Titus Julius Rheginus being the director of the games, being also 
high-priest for the second time of the temples in Ephesus. 
8 


oon 
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No. 9. 


» a » 2A 
aywvoberouvros 8: aiavos 


TiBepiou Iovkiov ‘Pryyeivou 


apxepéws vaav tav ev 'Edéoy. 


No. 10. 


$d Titvavos Emapxos Aiyvrrou 


No. 11. 
Mapxos Atpy\tos ‘Povdeivos 


’Ade€avbpevs xal Edeotos kai 
*Pddios Bovhet.' 


! Sic on stone. 


No. 12. 


sees eae « Nepoug Tpaiary Kaicaps Barre Tepparvuxg, 
70 8. dyopévov dydivwv XeBaotav BakBrdjwv: aywvoberovvtos 
Pdaoviov 'Avdp4, ypapparevovros THs cuvddov Kdpaxos. 


The inscription is of the reign of Trajan, but probably nothing more definite 
can be said. The Barbillean games in Ephesus are mentioned in an inscription of 
Aphrodisias in Caria, not earlier than Hadrian (Bockh, 2810), but not in any 
inscription of Ephesus contained in Béckh, nor on any coin of the place. Barbillus 
was an astronomer, in honour of whom these games were instituted by Vespasian. 


Dion. Cass. Ixvi. 9. The stone has ‘ BAABIAAHQN.’ 


Mee ee ———— 5 
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(Notes to Inscription No. 8.) 


This stone like many others interchanges + and « (in the words elaeAdacrina, 
Mednry, éxtveixea), and has for « (in ’Egéona). For the double accusative with 
vecxhoac see Bockh, n. 2999. 

This would seem either to be an inscription on the base of a statue of the 
victorious athlete, or a tablet commemorating his name and achievements. An 
Ephesian inscription commemorates one who increased the prizes (8éuara) of the 
competitors and raised statues to the victors (Béckh, n. 2954, B). This inscription 
is quite a /apts classicus for the names of the contests in which the victor engaged. ; 
His name has perished, though we still know the cities of which he was a joint. 
citizen. The greater part of these contests are named elsewhere : see Bockh, n. 2810 
(Aphrodisias), for rj» é& “Apyouc-domida, n. 1720 (Delphi), for the EvotBua év 
TlortoAose, and those éy Neawdd\e, and the Athenian inscriptions relating to the 
victories in the gymnastic contests, particularly nos. 232, 234, 247, in which last the 
ayéve¢g radavriaio: and Vexartxol are (as here) named together. They are in contrast 
with the orepavirat dyérec, in which the prize was a wreath. Several of them are 
also mentioned on coins, as the Kava ’Aofac (in more places than one), the ZeSagra, 
the Arddueca, the ‘Epéora, the 'Emvixia, the Iselastica (on various Latin coins of 
Syria), and the Oixouperxa, for which see Eckhel, Doct. Num. Vet. vol. iv. c. xxi. 

The Evo¢Bea at Puteoli were instituted by Antoninus Pius in honour of Hadrian: 
consequently this inscription must be at least as late as his reign. 

Can the stone-cutter have inscribed ’Egeonfd: in error for wevraernpidi? See 
Inscr. No. 18. 

For é@yévetot, in contrast with &vipec and zaidec in later Greek times, see 
Boéckh on n. 232. 

A high-priest of Asia of the temples in Ephesus is mentioned in Bockh, n. 2987, 
and many others. 5 


No. 12. 
To .... Nerva Trajanus Caesar Augustus Germanicus, the 
Augustan Balbillean games being celebrated for the fourth time ; 


Flavius Andreas being the president of the games, and Corax 


[the son of. ..... ] being the clerk of the assembly ...... 


10 


15 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 


No, 13. 
Splendidissimae 
civitatis Ephesiorum : 
Ths mperns Kal peyiorns 
pytpotrodews THs ’Acias 
at B vewxdpou Trav XYeBactav : 
Aulum Tunium Publii filium Fabia 
Pastorem, Lucium Caesennium 
Sospitem Legatum Pro Praetore provinciae 
Asiae, Praetorem designatum, Tribunum 
plebis, Quaestorem Augusti, Tribunum 
militum legionis x11 Geminae, Trium- 
virum aere, argento, auro flando 
feriundo Seviro Turmae equitum 
Romanorum, rarissimo viro, 
Sextus Iunius Philetus 
et Marcus Antonius Carpus 


honoris causa. 


en ee Oe SR at. 
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No. 13. 


Of the most illustrious city of the Ephesians: Of the first and 
greatest metropolis of Asia and twice Neocorus of the Augusti : 
Aulus Iunius Pastor of the Fabian tribe, the son of Publius, and 
Lucius Caesennius Sospes, Propraetorian Legate of the Province 
of Asia, Praetor designatus, Tribune of the Commons, Quaestor of 
Augustus, Military Tribune of the 13th Legion, named Gemina, 
Triumvir of the Mint, Commander (?) of one of the six troops of 
Roman knights, a most eminent man, have had this monument 


erected in their honour by Sextus Iunius Philetus and Marcus 
Antoninus Carpus. 


‘ There is apparently something wanting at the beginning, to connect these 
genitives with the two men honoured, A. Iunius, Pastor of the Fabian tribe, and L. 
Caesennius Sospes. But then there is some strange hiatus in the sense between 
fertundo and Seviro, unless we suppose that the Greek scribe has had his eye caught 
by the preceding datives, and has written Seviro and rarissimo viro, instead of 
Sevirum, etc. ; so that it is this same Sospes who is sevir of one of the six troops of 
Roman Knights, and an incomparable man as well as Master of the Mint, etc. etc. 
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No. 14. 
‘H Bovhy kai 6 Sjpos THs 
ah: “Egeciow ohews 
dreipnod . 06 se 
Ngee eae veLKHoavTa 
6 "Ederna Ta peydda oradvor, 
Atyovote év Tepydpy orddv, 
"To Opia oradvor, 
’Od\vpma ev ’APnvats erasian 
thy €€ “Apyous ’Aatida oraduv, 
10 Nepewa év "Apye oraduov, 
Tlaveddnvia ev ’APnvais oradiov, 
‘Ohvparea. év Tpahd\eor ordd.or, 
"Io Opa orddiov, 
Advipea & Merny orddiop, 
15 Kowov 'Acias ev Kulixkw otddiov, 


This inscription was evidently set up, probably by the civic authorities, in 
honour of an Ephesian athlete, who had been a winner at various games, chiefly in 
footraces. The form of the lost beginning is easily restored by analogy. Similar 
inscriptions are not uncommon, as C. /. G. 234, 1068, 1515, 2810, 3208; the 
various agonistic inscriptions of Attica, Peloponnesus, and Boeotia are collected 
together in C. /. G. 232-250, 1416-1432, 1579-1591. On the records of Ephesian 
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No. 14. 
‘(The Council and the People of the..... city of the 
Ephesians honoured... . . for having won | 


in the great Ephesian games a race, 


in the Augustan’games at Pergamus a race, 
in the Isthmian games a race, 

in the Olympian games at Athens a race, 

in [the games of] the Shield of Argos a race, 
in the Nemean games at Argos a race, 

in the Panhellenian games at Athens a race, 
in the Olympian games at Tralles a race, 

in the Isthmian games a race, 

in the Didymean games at Miletus a race, 


in [the games of] the Community of Asia at Cyzicus a race, 


athletes, in inscriptions and elsewhere, see Krause, Gymnasiik u. Agonth d. 
Hellenen, 7'72. 

Line 5: By the ‘Great Ephesian’ games [named above No. 8, lines 2, 10] are 
doubtless meant the Olympian games at Ephesus, also called ‘Adpmtreca (‘Adprava 
“OdAbpma, C. J, G. 2810), in one inscription (2987 b) ra Meyéda ‘Adped vera, and in 
another (2999) ra Meyada 'Odtpmea : see Krause, Gymn. 138, 172 ; Olympia, 206 £; 
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‘Aokdnrea év Tepydpy otddior, 
*Ohvpara ev Taprg ordduov, 
’AvalapBov avdpav mévtabdov « 
aywvoberourtos 8’ al- 
“” &vos TiB. ‘Iovk. ‘Pryeivov, | 
apxrepews B’. vaav trav | 
ev "Edécy, 


um ahevrorny(-elrtnv) I. Kooiviov 


cf. 323 f. ; Guhl, Aphesiaca, 124. The double accusative in this and the following 
lines is in conformity with usage. Line 6 : Augustan games at intervals of five years 
were largely celebrated in the provinces (Suet. Oct. 59); but Pergamus happens to 
be one of the few localities already known (Krause in Pauly, &. £. s. v. Augusta(es). 
The earliest known temple of Augustan worship in Asia was at Pergamus (Eckhel, 
D. N. V. vi. 100 £., cited by M. Waddington, Voy. Arc. ili. 245). Line 7: pro- 
bably the Isthmian games proper are meant: local Isthmian games seem to have 
been very rare, two localities only in Asia Minor being known, Ancyra in Galatia 
and Nicaea in Bithynia (Krause, Pythien Nemeen u. Isthmicn, 207 f.). Line 8: for 
Olympian games at Athens, early and late, see Krause, Olymp. 210 ff. ; Gymn. 192 f., 
764. Line 9: onthe games of the Shield of Argos in honour of Hera, referred to 
in several inscriptions, see Boeckh on Pind. O¢. vii. 77; C. F. Hermann-Stark, 
Gottesd. Alt. §2, 2. Line 10; in late times the Nemean games proper were cele- 
brated at Argos: see Boeckh on C. /. G. 1124 (cf. 234, 1068), Krause, Pyth. r10 f. ; 
Gymn. 701. Line 11: Panhellenian games were not celebrated at Athens till the 
time of Hadrian (K. O. Miiller, deginctica, 157 f., cited by Boeckh 1. c. ; see Krause, 
Gymn. 764). Line tz: Tralles is known to have had Olympian games (Krause, 
Olymp. 232 ff.; Gymn. 776). Line 13: on line 4; it seems more likely that the 
Isthmian games proper are intended in both lines than that secondary Isthmian 
games were celebrated at both Pergamus and Tralles. Line 14: the Didymean 
games were celebrated at the oracle of the Branchidae at Didyma near Miletus : see 
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in the Asclepian games at Pergamus a race, 

in the Olympian games at Tarsus a race, 

in [the games of ] Anazarbus a pentathlon of adults : 
Tiberius Julius Rheginus, for the second time High Priest of the 
Temples at Ephesus, being perpetual President of Games: he 


[having been trained] under Caius Cosinius as Anointer.’ 


C. I. G. 2881, 72, -3, -4, -8 ; Krause, Gymn. 13, 773. Line 15 : Cyzicus is known 
to have possessed a temple of the Community of Asia (C. Z G. 3662, cited by M. 
Waddington, 1 c.); the games are mentioned in inscriptions (C. /. G. 3674 ff.) ; 
various local games of the Community of Asia are referred to here and there, but 
they have not yet been sufficiently investigated. J.ine 16: on the worship of 
Asclepius at Pergamus see the authorities cited by C. F. Hermann-Stark, 41.18: this 
is apparently the only record of the games; but Asclepian games were celebrated 
at another more famous Asiatic sanctuary of Asclepius, that of Epidaurus (Krause, 
Gymn. 702, 736). Lines 17, 18: for Olympian games at Tarsus and Anazarbus, see 
Krause, Olymp. 206 f., 227 f.; Gymn. 706,796. Line 18: on the pentathlon, see 
Krause, Gymn. 476-497 ; a winner of many footraces, such as the subject of this 
inscription, would naturally possess the supple activity which was more necessary 
than sheer strength for success in the group of five athletic contests (4. 548 f.). 
Line 19: the designation aywvo8érne for presidents or umpires of games is common 
in Greek literature; but little seems to be known about the tenure of the office. 
The agonothetes of the Olympian or Hadrianian games is probably here intended : 
another Ephesian is called dpxsepia ‘Aoliag vadr rav év’Epdow unl dywrebirny roy 
peyarwy ‘Aémaveiwr (C. J. G. 2987 b), and another ret aywrotirou ray roi ZeBacrod 
aydrwy cal ypapparéwe tov fou (2961). Line 20: Rheginus appears as an Asiatic 
name in inscriptions and on‘a coin. Line 21; on the high priesthood of the 
Augustan temples of Asia see on inscription No. 4, line 23. Line 19 evidently refers 
to the original training, which redounded to the credit of the public anointer; this 
functionary came at last ‘almost to hold the place of a dietetic physician’ (Krause, 
Gymn. 240; also 230-243; cf. Wyttenbach on Plut. Mor. 133 8). A Caiaaus 
Cosinnius is mentioned in an Ephesian inscription (C. 4 G. 2983), and Boeckh 
remarks that the name Cusinnius occurs on Ephesian coins, 


10 


15 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 


No. 15. 


THS TpwTYS Kai 

peylorns 

LNTpoto\ews 

tis ‘Acias cai B. vewxopou 
tav ceBaotov Edeciwv modes 
9 Bovdy Kal 6 Sypos 
eTinoay 

I. ‘Iov\vov Aovrov, 

T. Ove(Brov Ovapov Aap- 
Biddov taptay Kai avtiotpa- 
Tyo Tpiav avOuTarwr, 

THY TYLHY avarrnoayTwy 

M. ’Avtwviov 

*Emurvyxavou 

ov Kdpr kat Emrvyxavw 
Tots TEKVOLS 


Tov éavTa@r evepyeryy. 


No. 15. 


GREAT THEATRE. 65 
The Council and the People of the city of the Ephesians, the 
chief and greatest metropolis of Asia, and twice Temple-Warden 
of the Augusti, 
(thus) honoured Gaius Julius Lupus, Titus Vibius Varus Lambillus, 


steward and propraetor to three proconsuls : 


together with his children Carpus and Epitynchanus in honour of 


their benefactor. 


the (statue) being erected by Marcus Antonius Epitynchanus 
No. 16. 
i} 


el NIV Re Ator LOE IE Leon. 
in QVAGISS Ei PERPETVASIG 
cmae WVIGEDTAS. Sol Mus Spades swags « 


66 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 


No. 17. 
Atroxpdtwp Kairap, Geod Tpaiavod Mapixod vids, 
Geod Nepova viwvds, Tpaiavis 'Adpuavis XeBaords, 
dpyrepeds peyroros, Snuapyixys eLovoias 7d 8, 
imaros 70 y', Edeiwv TH yepovoig xaipew. 
5 Mérrwos Mddeatos 6 kparioros eb éroinge 7a Bix- 
aia Karaveivas 4 ty Kpioe. ‘Enel 5é roddois Snhaicate 
ogerepiler Bar xpypata dpérepa odcias Trav Sedaveope- 
vav Katéxovtas, ob packorras S€ K\ypovopeiv, rods 5é 
Kal aitovs xpedoras dvras, Témouda tpav 7d dvtiypagov 
10 Tod Wydiopatos KopyvnAiy Ipeioxy tO xpatiorw 
avOumaty va, et Te TovovTon ein, emadcEnrai Twa, 
bs Kpwet Te Tau gioByTovpeva Kai elompate. mavra, 
doa dy ddeidnta: TH yepovaiga. ‘O mperBevwr Fv 
Ragokéd\uos "Arrixds 6 75 éfdduov So6yjrw etye ju} 


15 mpoika tréryero mpeaBevoew. Evruyeite. [pd é K.’OxrwBpiwv. 


Tpapparevortos Homiov “Povrewdiov Bacoov. 


No. 17. 

The Emperor Caesar, son of the deified Trajan, conqueror of 
Parthia and grandson of the deified Nerva, Trajanus Adrianus 
Augustus, Pontifex Maximus, Tribune of the people for the fourth 
time, Consul for the third, to the Senate of the Ephesians, greeting : 

The most worthy man Mettius Modestus did well in apportion- 
ing the proper shares in his judgment. And whereas ye have 
shewn that many persons are appropriating your moneys by retain- 
ing the property of some who have borrowed, not claiming to be 
the inheritors, and others who are themselves in the position of 
debtors, I have sent your copy of the decree to the right excellent 
Cornelius Priscus, Proconsul, in order that, if anything of the 
kind should exist, he may select some person who shall decide on 
the matters in dispute, and shall enforce payment of all moneys, 
whatever may be due to the Senate. The Commissioner appointed 
was Cascellius Atticus, to whom the expenses of the journey must 
be paid, unless indeed he undertook to be Commissioner grazis. 
Farewell. On the fifth before the Calends of October (Sept. 
27), in the year when Publius Rutilius Bassus was clerk of the 


senate. 


68 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 


No. 18. 


TOU dpvpdod iepoxypu€, ypap- 

pareds Adpraveiwy, tpvpdds venntys 
Bovdijs yepovoias ypucodépwr 

qywvicato ayavas Tpeis, CoTépOy Siw, 
dywvoberovtos 8: alavos Tif. *I ooh 
'Pryeivou "Aciapyou PB. vay trav év Edéow 


ras pil. Tevtaernpisdos. 


No. 19. 


Ls ++ Ypapparevdvrwy rod lepwrdrov auvedpiov Tod pic Owrypiov, 
M. Aip. Avovvarxdréovs KopBovhwvos Kai Aip. Avovvoiov Aicrov 
Oduvos cuveripehnoapevwr THs Sevmvodopiaxyns ropmys. T "Iovdiov 
Inmdpxovu (?)' kot Adp.’Adxwoov Kat ’Aorartiov Eitixous Nowvexiou 


Kame eR... 
The stone has INNEAXPY, 


GREAT THEATRE. 69 


No. 18. 


The herald attending on the sacrifices of the Composer to the 
Theatre, clerk of the Adrianea, himself a composer, comptroller to 
the Senate, the Council of Elders, and the gold bearers,’ engaged 
in three contests, and was crowned victor in two; Tiberius Julius 
Rheginus for the second time Asiarch of the temples in Ephesus 
in the 517th lustrum, being life-President of the games. 


1 Wearers of golden ornaments or gold-embroidered robes on high occasions in 
the xpuedpia. 


No. 19. 

Marcus Aurelius Dionysicles [son of ?] Corbulo, and Aurelius 
Dionysius Distus, son of Theo, being secretaries of the most 
sacred assembly of the Misthoterium; Caius Julius Hipparchus, 
and Aurelius Alcinéus, and Astatius Eutyches, son of Nunechius, 
and Tiberius Claudius........ having joint care of the 
procession of Deipnophori.’ 


1 Like the Daphnephona, solemn convoys of meat offerings to the temples. 


No. 20. 


. Kara Td é&qs ‘Podov 
“Ade traidwy avipav 
& "Edéow taidwv ’Odvpmua 
& Edéow raider BadBiddna 
5 ’A@jvas traidwv TavedAyra 
& Tpadterw traidwv avipav 


"Odvpmea, ‘Papnv Kamiradua 


ayevetwr, Nedtrohw XeBaora 
dyeveiwy, év Nexomode ayevetwv 
10 “Axria, & “Apye. ayeveiwy Néweca, 
év "Edéow dyeveiwv “Apreneiowa, 
ev ‘Ieparrdhe. ayeveiwy ‘Amroh\havera. 
éroinoa S¢ Kat ’Ohvpma 7a & Meio tepav' 
& Aaodixeig dvSpav deta, &v Yapdeow 
15 avdpav xpvodvOwa, Zudpvay 


Kata 7d é&ps "Ohdma, THs cuvddov 


*ASprava. Odvumia avdpav mvyyny, 
10 Sevrepov "AvaBuv* é& ITeioy 
ereynOnv avdpiavre cai Bovdp. 


! jepay is on the stone, but would seem to be an error for cepa. 
§ Error, it would seem, for dvdpar. 


GREAT THEATRE. 71 


No. 20. 


Pay bie ie in the regular order at Rhodes 
in the Alean gamcs with boys and men ; 
at Ephesus, the Olympian with boys ; 
at Ephesus, the Balbillean with boys ; 
at Athens, the Panhellenic with boys; 
at Tralles, the Olympian with boys and men ; 
at Rome, the Capitoline games with striplings ; 
at Neapolis, the Augustan with striplings ; 


at Nicopolis, the Actian with striplings ; 


at Argos, the Nemean with striplings ; 

at Ephesus, the Artemisia with striplings ; 

at Hierapolis, the Apollonia with striplings ; 

I performed also in the Olympian sacred contests at Pisa ; 

at Laodicea, the games in honour of Zeus with men; 

at Sardis, the Chrysanthine with men; 

at Smyrna, in the regular order at the Olympia of the [athletic] 
guild, and the Hadrianean Olympia with men in boxing. 

for the second time with men(?). At Pisa ; 


I was honoured with a statue, and a seat in the Council. 


a aaa 
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VENDOPE ae CON 32 ak TEAS Ms gb os 


eeeree 


re ee 


INVICEM. DANDI. AVT. ACCIPIENDI. ESSE. NON. PLACET | 
ET. INPENSA. SVPERVACVA. REM. PVBLICAM. ONERANT.. | 
ITEM. SERVOS. PVBLICOS. OVI. DICVNTVR. INFANTES, EXIG.. 


IPSORVM. ALANTVR. VICARIS.  SVIS. 


DPA ie | 


DIANAE. INPORTIONE. OPSONI. DICVNTVR. ESSE. DIV.. 
sOGn s TVM. VEDI. POLLIONIS. CONSTITVTIONE. CON.. 


e460 6) he 8) Oc eeey ay e}emie) oY is) es) & Neve eee: cae fe) em oe 8. 'e 6 


Sedb tee I, EXPEDIRE. QVOTIENS. 
Rees he VOCANT. AVT. AVCTI 
RSA str NON. AGVNT. DILEC 
ohn eet RE NT. QVANTVM 


Teal tsk veut cc emanate M. COMPENDIVM. 


Letters dotted under are doubtful, 


The relative positions of these ten fragments is uncertain, 


Leela Bw, 


GREAT THEATRE. 73 


No. 22. 


14. Mpuraveicacay, 
h wat SuedéLaro rv mputavei- 
“ a ¢ A ea 
av Tapa TOU auras viod, 
M. Kowdlov Sexovvdou dopravov 
4 2 id 
THY avdotacw TonTapevov, 
Ko . Aoddiov Ko . tov, dtooxdpou 
a 4 % lal 
Tov TaTpos avTHs TpwTo- 
Koupntos Kat ypapparéws 


ths Bovhys. 


No. 22. 


...... having held the office of President, who also re- 
ceived in succession the presidency from her own son, Marcus 
Coelius Secundus Domianus having caused the restoration to be 
made, Quintus Lollius Dioscurus, son of Quintus, her father, being 


chief of the Curetes and secretary to the Council. 


1 94 INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE GREAT THEATRE. 


.. . » Mevdvdpou (?) Hacadda 716 Bes te 
if PLACKET SCOR Merayermavos iB... . 2... 


. . « « Kopvovrov (?) Swmdtpov Zyros (?) . . . 

| ypapparers (?) Tod Sypou 6 Kai abros Bacthevs 
ere eas s kal of otparnyot THs méEws 

or a oe vow... Tas TEepi tov vddrwv 

(PES aes 2h eee mepi alta évypaga 

ee ee Yndiopara bd Tov § .4 

2d Kara Tas mpoimapxovcas 


Ce ee et hee ee eet eee 


éruxdrnbeis pais Sodtxo- 
Spdpos vexnoas . 

THY tepiodor Kai Tpis 
‘Ohipmea ra év Heton 
Kata TO éfys Kai Tovs 


| évépous ayavas 
| mavras. 
| 


The text of these two inscriptions (Nos. 23 and 24) is uncertain. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


FROM 


TOMBS, SARCOPHAGI, &c. 


OB. MOZKAIH KASAYTOYETTIKEIMENH2DPOSESTI EBB -ATIEAEY@EP 
AEKAAAPXOY*KAIAYPHAIAZAAEZANAPAEZIYNAIKOZAYTOY * KAITEKNON 


va 


AYTHHCOPOCECTINAAY TOI KAITEKNQNAYTOY 


1 EE a EE RAE 


» 
INSCRIPTIONS FROM 


No. I. 
(From a tomb near the Magnesian Gate) 

éxtazovs 6 tapos wads 
Tarpos TE TW aite* 

Mapxeddcwos qv duporépav 
Ovopa.° 

Grote pev orepdvours youis 
Saxtpos re Kai gdais 

Teypwow Tov adv, Mapxeddeive, 
taor, 

*AvrixOuv § 6 zarnp puxnv 
Biay érBuxa 

rowdv éxew Our ovvopa 
wai Odvarov.! 

Hanc aram si quis temptaverit transferre aut in terram excidere, 
aut alias amoveri curam fecerit, dabet? fisco poenam nominatim 
HS. X. MM. HS. Haec ara defenditur ab ieis qui sunt in 
Tabulario Ephesi. 


Firoupevy avdpi iSip nai réxvors é« Trav iiav. 


TOMBS, SARCOPHAGI,, ETC. 


No. 1. 


Seven feet [long] is the tomb, of son and father together, 
Marcellinus was the name of both. 
Others with garlands, libations, with tears and hymns, 


| Pay honour to thy tomb, Marcellinus ; 
| But thy father, Antichthon, offered his own life, 
| 


Wishing to share both name and death. 


If anyone shall attempt to move away this altar or throw it 

down on the ground, or shall cause it to be removed elsewhere, 

| he shall pay a penalty to the imperial treasury, viz. 12,000 

|  sesterces. This altar is under the protection of those who are 
(mentioned ?) in the Record Office of Ephesus. 

Philumena (erected this) to her own husband and children at 


her own cost. 


1 This epitaph is in elegiac verse with metrical peculiarities ; see éwrawove and 


MapkeAXeive, 
% Dabet is perhaps an error for dadit ; or we might read debet. 


Aa 


No. 2. 


(Inscription on marble sarcophagus and pier under west side of road to Magnesia 
ad Macandrum.) 


DIS MANIBVS 
T. VALERIO. T. F. SECVNDO, MILITIS. COH 
OR TIS _ VII 
PRAETORIAE. CENTVRIAE. SEVERI 

T. VALERIVS. T. F. SECVNDVS. MILES. 
COHORTIS. VII. PRAETORIAE. CEN 
TVRIAE. SEVERI. DOMO. LIGVRIAE 
MILITAVIT. ANNIS. VIII. STATI 
ONARIVS. EPHESI. VIXIT 
ANNOS. XXVI. MENSES VI. 


TOMBS, SARCOPHAGI, ETC. 


No. 3. 


(From a cppus on the road to Magnesia ad Macandrum.) 


M. HELVIO. L. F. FAL. 

GEMINO. III. VIR. A. A. A. 

F. F. SALIO. PALATINO, TRIB. 

MILIT. LEG. XVI. GERMANIAE 

Q. CAESARIS. PRAET,. LEG. MACED. 

PRO. PR. LEG. ASIAE. PRO. PRAET. 

ADLECTO. INTER PATRICIOS. A. 
DIVO CLAVDIO. 


No. 4. 


(From a handsome marble monument on the road to Magnesia ad Maeandrum.) 


M. CALPVRNIO. M. F. COL. RVFO. 
PRAEF. FRVMENTI 
EXa5.6G; 

LEG, PRO. CYPRO PR. PR. 
ET. PONTO ET. BITHYNIAE 

ET, PRO. ASIAE. 


. 
6 INSCRIPTIONS FROM | 


se? Gone. a Ge 


No. 5. | 


A. Atinnius Noember Novilliae Pyrallidi 


Coiugi suae carissimae fecit sibi familiaeque (?) 

Kvaviia Mayva TiBepiov Kiavdiou Awoyryrov yur) peppy ig. 
bs dy tavra ra ypdupara éxxdyp, 7 | 
GdNérpia dara BdAp, drevOuvos éotw TH yepovaig ¥ CN. 
Kal Tots Taulats THS wodews ¥ CN. 


eLnoe érn dn, wives B, Spas 6. 


No. 6. 


(From a@ tomb on the road to Magnesia.) 
Ei rs tovrov tov Bapov 4 rd pynpetov H adavioe 7 


karaotpepe. h ypdppa exxope, Sacer els Tov picxov * M. B. e. 


"Os dy éravw' tov npgov rovTo h wopov émOp } Bapor, Sdcer 
els "Egéovov dicxov 7 mpoyeypaupévoy mpdatysov. 


1 Or breodvw. The transcript has areprarw. 


TOMBS, SARCOPHAG/, ETC 


No. 5. 
Aulus Atinnius Noember to Novilla Pyrallis 
His dearly beloved wife, had this made for himself and for his family. 
Claudia Magna, wife of Tiberius Claudius Diognetus, 
to her own mother. 
whosoever this inscription shall erase, or throw in the bones of 
another, be he responsible to the Senate for the sum of 250 
denarii’ and to the treasurers of the city for the sum of 250 denarii.! 


She lived 38 years, 2 months, 4 hours. 


' The numbers meant, both here and in the next inscription, cannot be deter- 
mined with certainty. 


No. 6. 
If anyone shall either destroy or throw down this altar or tomb, 
or shall erase a letter, he shall pay to the exchequer 2,500 denarii.’ 
Whosoever shall place either a sarcophagus or an altar upon 
this sanctuary shall pay the afore-mentioned penalty to the Ephe- 


sian exchequer. 


» 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM 


No. 7. 


(From a sarcophagus near junction of roads between the Coressian Gate and the Temple.) 


airn } copds éotw Kal 6 doxeipevos Bupods M. Hop. Bépmvos ’Iarpot 
prrooeBdorov. {p. 


kal Oddmias Neixns yuvaikds adtod. C7 

els rHv' érépw ovderi eLearar BryOjvar, dav S€ ris Erepov Bary Tropa 

f ypdppa éxxdwy } twdrjon, 17) evry Oorro pyre Blov pyre TéK- 

VV MITE THMATOS, MATE O TwrAnoas pATE 6 ayopdcas. 

THs copod Kydovrat 7d ovvedp.or, oi év Edéow ad tod Movceiov iarpoi, 
ols xabtepwoarny eis xA\npov M. 4. K. % X. 


' Perhaps the stone was intended to have ele rv eopov. 


No. 8. 


av 8€ Tis rapa Tovs veypajtpdvous Seontas '. 
h ypdmpa éxxdvy h mwodrjoat Oedyoyn 75 
prypetov, Sdce. To Tapelw ¥ BS 

cal els Thy TOW * BS, 


1 Sic. Perhaps for deordrac, meaning ‘besides the owners whose names are in- 
scribed.’ 


TOMBS, SARCOPHAG/, ETC. 


No. 7. 


This sarcophagus with the altar beneath is the property of 
Marcus Pomponius Boro the physician, the friend of Augustus (he 
yet lives); and also of Ulpia Nika his wife (she too is alive). 

It shall not be lawful for anyone else to be laid in it; and if 
anyone lays in it any other corpse, or erases the inscription, or 
sells the tomb, may he have no enjoyment either in his life, or in 
his children, or in his own body; and this applies to either seller 
or buyer. 

This sarcophagus is under the care of the Board of Physicians 
of the Museum in Ephesus, for whom they consecrated it’ as an 
hereditary possession. 


! The concluding letters specify a sum of money in drachmae or denarii. 


No. 8. 


But if anyone contrary to the written [?] shall either erase a 
letter or desire to sell the tomb, he shall give to the treasury 


2,500 denarii and to the city 2,500 denarii. 


10 INSCRIPTIONS FROM 


No. 9. 
(From a tomb near the Magnesian Gate.) | 

Avrn } wopés éotw Adpydiou 

. ‘Hpw8ov rod nal ZevEaveuiov 
Kal Auppdias ’Ardias cal réxvev abrav. 


Zoow. 


No. 10. 
(From a tablet over door of tomb.) 
V. P. TERENTIVS. OLYMPVS. SIBI 
ET. OCTAVIAE. PAVLAE. V. VXORI 
SVAE. SVISQVE. 


ZH. H. TEPENTIOX OATMIOX 
EATTQ KAI OKTABIA TIATAA ZH 
TH ITNAIKI KAI TOIZ I4IOIX. 


TOMBS, SARCOPHAGI, ETC. 


No. 9. 


‘This sarcophagus belongs to Aurelius Herodes, also called 
Zeuxanemius, and Aurelia Apphia, and their children. In their 


lifetime. 


(The following inscrshiides from Nos. 11 to 21, are from tombs or sarcophagi in the 
Via Sacra, the road from the Magnesian Gate to the Temple of Diana.) 
No. 11. 
L. MEMMIVS. T. E 
OVE 
TARRICHINENSIS. HEIC., SITVS 
EST. 


No. 12. 


(From a small marble sarcophagus in the Via Sacra.) 
P. CORNELI. NICEPHORI. NOMENCLATORIS. 


Il. KOPNHAIOY. NEIKH@O0POT. NOMENKAATOPOX. 


» 


12 INSCRIPTIONS FROM 


SE Ee a Rn | 


No. 13. 


Ti. Kha. Evruyos (av 76 pvnpuetov xarerxevacey 
éaut@ Kai Khavdig Movoy tp yuvatxt cal Khav. Bevovorg 
TH Ovyarpi kai T. Mapiy Maprdddy t¢ yarBp@ Kai Tr. Kkav. Bevovotw 


TO ViG Kal Tots TovTwr exydvots Kal Tois drehevOEpors. 


No. 14. 
Todro 7d Npgov civ TH gwrapiy Kai Tots EmKepevors 6aTOOn- 
xapios 800 eoriv Abp. Ebrixous Eiddov Bovdevtod Kai Avp. Tarias 
~ YY > ~~ a td , A 2 el ld Ld 
THS ‘yuvarxds avrov Kat réxvev aitrov. Ei 5€ tus todwnoe. erepov 


arapa Odor 4 ypdppa exxdypar, Sie TE Tapeiw ¥ BS. Zacw. 


| TOMBS, SARCOPHAGI, ETC. | 13 


No. 13. 


Ti. Claudius Eutychus in his lifetime erected the tomb for 
himself and Claudia Musa his wife, and Claudia Venusta his 
daughter, and T. Marius Marcellus his son-in-law, and Ti. Claudius 


Venustus his son, and their descendants, and to his freedmen. 


No. 14. 


This sanctuary with the terrace and the two ossuaries that are 
thereupon belongs to Aurelius Eutyches Euhodus, a councillor, 
and to Aurelia Tatia his wife, and to their children. But if any- 
one shall dare to bury another body herein or to erase a letter, he 


shall pay to the treasury 2,500 denarii. In their lifetime. 


a eh ee ia een TH 


| 
. 


14 INSCRIPTIONS FROM 

| ' 
| No. 15. 
| Toto Td Hp@ov Kai 6 avetos Témos éotiv 
| Hovrwvias Savereivns koopytelpys THs * Apréuidos 

dd mpoydvav kal Mevavdpou avdpos airys. Tod 

Hpgov widovra: Aip . . . kat Neixwy wal of Amoi ay 

aredevOepo. Mevavdpou rovrou cueveros 6 aut... . wa. 

Zi. 
No. 16. 


Arn 7 wopds Kal 6 Bapds 6 AiOwos Kal 6 mepiBodos 
6 wept avrov €otw Tlopmeias Awyevias 


Kat Mapxov XepBiriov ’Adefdvdpov Kal réxv. abrav. Zoow. 


INOZ 17. 
Todro Td npg dv eoTw Kal H Kat’ avrov Gopds cw TE | 
tep.Borhw Aip. Xpvadpwros YeB. amedrevOépou Sexaddpyov Kat 


iy > Le] 8 > id a \ > a a 
TéKvwv avrod Kal Overvias Karerwheivns yuvaikds avrov. Zoow. | 


TOMBS, SARCOPHAGI, ETC. 15 


Noisis. 
This shrine and the dedicated spot belong to Pomponia 
Faustina, priestess of Artemis, an hereditary office, and to Menan- 
dros her husband. The shrine is under the care of Aur... . 


and Neikon and the rest of the freedmen of Menandros. 


[Remainder unintelligible] 


No. 16. 
This sarcophagus and the stone altar and the enclosure which 
is around it belong to Pompeia Diogenia and Marcus Servilius 


Alexander, and their children. In their lifetime. 


No. 17. 


This sanctuary and the sarcophagus which is along it, 
with the enclosure, belong to Aurelius Chryseros, a freedman of 
Augustus, a decurio, and to his children, and to Vennia Capitolina 


his wife. In their lifetime. 


= | 

16 INSCRIPTIONS FROM 
Sh ee a ee 

| 

No. 18. | 


A. Kadrrovpriy Kadroupnave 
T. Kadrovprws Kuwriavis *’Adpixavds 
xarerxevacey ovv Tp éexBacpedice 
Tov Bwpor. 
‘Pyv@ map Toran@ yerounr, Tdddurra 8é pxrnp, 
Kuwriavds 82 rarhp, Hpovord8os 8¢ mdrpns, 
Kadrovpriavis 8’ ovvopa. éry 8 éri wéte Adyourw 
Ev 'Edéow cyoddcas eixocerys eBavov. 
°O &oxAjoas tote 76 Bopg 4h TO Téry KataBadei els Tov gioKiy 


% pvpra. 


No. 19. | 
“Aidns vopdidiow xpadiny memdrnOora héxtpwr 
Zwirov aiaxtg THd trevarce Tady, 
Kady Te yours Te mavaidoin Xrparoviny 
yeivar’ * 4d€£ar8pov Kodpor durryevéa, 


3 a 4 ’ ? > x A J a 
dotots Kal feivoiot mpoonveas eo Ora per eirrelv, 


€or Oda Sé xai peas wdvras émiorapévous. 
Anrtoyevés, ov 8é watdas ev npgeror pudrdocais, 
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TOMBS, SARCOPHAGI, ETC. 17 


No. 18. 


To Lucius Calpurnius Calpurnianus 

Titus Calpurnius Quintianus Africanus 

set up and furnished with its plinth 
this altar. 

I was born by the river Rhenus, Pollitta was my mother, 
Quintianus my father, Prusias my country, Calpurnianus my name, 
and after studying for five years philosophy at Ephesus, I died 
at the age of twenty years. 

Any person molesting this altar or place shall pay ten thousand 


denarii into the imperial treasury. 


No. 19. 

‘Hades (Death) laid beneath this much-lamented tomb [ Zoilus] 
satisfied in heart with his first marriage-bed, and fair as she was 
and .beloved by him, she bore a boy Alexander at the same birth 
with the much-revered Stratonice. Kind they were in speaking 
good words to citizens and strangers, and well too they knew how 
to do good deeds to all. Son of Latona! may’st thou keep these 
children among the heroes (below), ever visiting the spot where 


they lie buried.’ 


In the first and second lines the names are conjectural, the termination only of 
the latter heing legible. In line 3 TEUNQTUITE is quite certain, and the letter pre- 
ceding seems to have been H. The verse allows only of two or three syllables 
supplied. Hesychius has: yrwry’ adedgy, ) Epwpern. 
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No. 20. 


| Dis Manibus : 
Aciliae Lamyrae coniugi 
carissimae: Apollonius 
Augusti nostri verna, arcarius Pro- 


vinciae Asiae, hoc monumentum 


cum sarcophago fecit et sibi et su- | 
is. Quorum curam agunt collegia ; 


libertorum et servorum domini nostri Augusti | 


infra scripta, Magnum et Minervium tabulari- | 


orum et Faustinianum commen- 


tarensium et decurionum et ta- 


bellariorum. 


Hoc monumentum heredem non sequitur. 


TOMBS, SARCOPHAG/, ETC. 


No. 20. 


Sacred to the gods Manes.' In honour of his beloved wife 
Acilia Lamyra, Apollonius born slave of our Lord Augustus, 
cashier of the Province of Asia, erected this monument together 
with a sarcophagus for himself and his family. The custody of 
these (the monument and the sarcophagus) is given to the colleges, 
enumerated below,? of the freedmen and the slaves of our Lord 
Augustus, to wit the Great college and the Minervian college of 
accountants and the Faustinian college of registrars and overseers 
and keepers of the archives. This monument does not fall to the 
heir. 


! Or holy spirits of the dead. 
3 It is clearly AVG. I. S, on the stone. The Faustinian was a college in honour 
of Faustina. 
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No. 2. 


(Found at the junction of the roads near the Coressian gate, three or four stadia from the 
Peribolus,; but not in situ.) 
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Ae Spe aS, [we set up a fif]teenth [s¢eéé] against the sacred 
domain, [and a sixteenth] against the temples, at (or where) the 
stone-fence is, [opposite to] that which had been set up: [and 
going on] we set up a seventeenth sée/¢ against the boundaries that 
......% and going on we in like manner set up an eighteenth 
La : and in like manner going on we set up a nine- 


teenth [s¢e/¢; and in like manner] we set up a twentieth sée/¢.... 
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Part of an inscription recording the means taken to mark the boundaries of the 
sacred domain of a temple, doubtless the Temple of Artemis. An inscription at 
the angle of the Artemisian Peribolus (No. 1.) states that Augustus caused the 
temple of ‘the goddess’ (so Gr. : Dianae, Lat.) and the Augusteum to be walled 
round (rtx:oOjvai, muro muniendum), and two others (2. 3.), likewise attached to 
the Peribolus a few feet off, state that Augustus ‘ restored the sacred sée/ae of the 
roads and watercourses (je(Opwr) for Artemis,’ One adds that the watercourse has a 
width of 15 cubits, and the other that the road has ‘ with the watercourse of the river’ 
a width of 30 cubits ; thereby implying that the road and river (? Selinus) ran side by 
side, and were of the same width. It seems to follow that the restoration of the ste/ae 
was distinct from the building of the Peribolus, while both took place by order of 
Augustus, We learn from Strabo (xiv. 1. 23, p. 641, Cas.) that Antony having ex- 
tended the boundary of the sanctuary to double the distance allowed by Mithradates, 
” the concession was annulled by Augustus. When therefore Augustus is said in the 
inscriptions to have ‘ restored’ the ste/ae of the roads and watercourses, the language 
has special force if they together formed the extreme boundary of Artemisian 
territory. It is indeed difficult to reconcile the distances given, though vaguely, by 
Strabo with the supposition that the Peribolus marked only an inner enclosure 
within the extreme Augustan limits ; for Mithradates is said to have exceeded but 
slightly the stadium ‘ from the comer of the roof,’ which had formed the interval in 
an earlier determination by Alexander ; and the Peribolus is a little more than 2 
stadium distant from the site of the Temple. But on the other hand a statement of 
Strabo that the Antonian sanctuary included ‘a certain part of the city’ cannot be 
strictly true, unless the Antonian boundary was much more than twice as far from 
the temple as the Peribolus; though it may be justified by the supposition that it 
tefers to the inclusion of outlying suburbs. In any case the inscriptions render it 
impossible to identify the line marked by the sée/ae with the line of the Peribolus, It 
seems probable, therefore, either that Strabo confused the distance of the Peribolus 
with that of the outer line, or that the limits restored by Augustus were not really 
Mithradatic, but intermediate in range and date between those of Mithradates and 
those of Antony, for on many occasions (evr én rodddxic), says Strabo, the bound- 
aries of asylum were changed. Old lines of demarcation were not likely to be 
always entirely obliterated at these successive enlargements ; and thus what had 
once been the entire domain might easily remain in later days as an inner enclosure, 
a réuevog within a ySpr¢ iepde. Nor is it perhaps accidental that we hear of a three- 
fold sanctuary (réyerde re wal tepdv cal vadv) as dedicated to the Ephesian Artemis 
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e 

by Xenophon, at a much earlier time, at Scillus in Elis (Paus. v. 6). So also an 
Ephesian inscription in C. /. G. (2954 A) states ob pdvov év rg huerépg wader GALA 
cai rapa roig GAdowe “EdAner (?) ravraxod dreioOat abrijc iepd re cad repéryy Kad atry 
[? vaove] re eiSptoGa cal Bwpodre dvaxtioBar, where dveieGac followed by re cal shews 
that two kinds of sacred lands (not buildings) are meant, whether Boeckh’s supple- 
ments are exactly right or not: for vaotc he is not responsible. Upon this supposi- 
tion the present inscription may be assumed to refer to the Augustan restoration 
recorded in the other inscriptions, and to be a statement of details by the horistac, to 
whom the religious function of limitation belonged. On the other hand, it would 
naturally be referred to the Antonian enlargement by those who take the Peribolus 
as the true Augustan boundary. It is tolerably clear from lines 2 and 3 that the 
course followed by the Aoristae did not, at least at that point, intersect the boundary, 
but coincided with it ; since otherwise one alone of a pair of sie/ae would not have 
been described as set ‘against the sacred domain.’ 

Fragment A records the placing of ste/ae, the fifteenth to the twentieth ; fragment 
B apparently relates to some acts, probably of consecration, performed at or near 
the several s#dae (the tenth to the eighth) in inverse order, doubtless as the Aoristae 
retraced their steps. Fragment A consists of two detached portions, which evidently 
belong to opposite ends of the same lines, the intermediate words being lost. In 
fragment B, the letters of which are a shade larger and more distant, the greater part 
of each line is lost. 

A, line 2: rp iepg xepg : cf. C. LG. 1926, tepdc 6 yang rite Aprépcdog «. r. A. ; 
2919, xwnoc lepo¢ Aovdoc Awvigov Baxyov. Ib. rote tepoic. What these temples were 
does not appear. The boundary may have been drawn with especial care at this 
point that neither sanctuary might encroach on the other. The obscure but perfectly 
legible phrase &¢ 4 aipaord may indicate either the point where a stone-fence met the 
road, or the boundary line formed by a stone-fence between the road and the 
enclosure (réyevoc) of ‘the temples’: w¢ likewise occurs in a somewhat similar 
inscription at Priene (C. /. G. 2905, D, 10 f.), 4x6 5é rovrov &¢ wapagépe rapa roy 
Bovvéy eig ro awodityow abro’ Spovg éxexohdyaper. 'Arrigvyoy is not certain ; but it 
gives the right sense, and is of the required length: a»risroryor is too long. One 
stele was fixed just within the conjoined road and river, the other opposite to it on 
the other side of the road and river, touching the boundary of ‘the temples.’ 
In line 4 after roi¢ dploce roic about fourteen letters are wanting before caé, and in line 5 
about ten letters between orhAny and Spolwe. 


se 
B, line 2, ro yévecov, which is quite distinct, is probably the bearded chin of 
some statue, on which oil or libations may have been poured by way of consecration 
(cf. C. F. Hermann, Gottesdsenstl. Alterth. 106 ff.). 
The Priene inscription quoted above contains a record of the marking of political 
boundaries, partly by sfe/ae (¢O4xaper dpov), partly by inscriptions on rocks [éA)ov] 
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(On a loose stone found in the village of Ayasalouk, apparently part of a column.) 
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Opow émexcddyaper), The Ephesian inscription is slightly noticed by E. Curtius 
(Bettrage sur Gesch. u. Topog. Kleinasiens in Proc. of Berlin Academy, 1872, 
pp. 28 f.). Tacitus describes briefly an investigation of the claims of asylum urged 
by various Asiatic temples, including that of Ephesus, which was made by the senate 
under Tiberius (Azz. iii. 60 ff.). 


Now} 


‘, ... Titus Aurelius Plutarchus being priest for life of the 
Demetriasts and mystae of Dionysus Phleés without the city, 
Publius Claudius Aristophanes being hierophant, and Saturneilus 


sss + being commissioner of theimysteries.. 1.5.5... ...., 


The subject of the inscription does not appear. What remains of it refers to 
certain persons holding office in connection with religious mysteries. Line 2: dé 
Blow occurs similarly in other inscriptions, e.g. at Aphrodisias, igpda dca Biov Oca, 
*Agpotirne (C. 7. G. 2782, 15). On the phrase xpd wédewe prefixed to the names of 
deities see Boeckh in C. /. G. 2963 c, and Waddington, Voy. Arch. iii. n. 1601 : 
these writers give references to Artemis at Ephesus (2963 c), Demeter at Smyrna 
as here (3194, 3211), Hecate at Apnrodisias (2796), Dionysus apparently at Thera 
as here (2462, icpéa dca yer ovg rov mpd médewe Acoviaou), and a local deity, Tirymnus, 
at Thyatira (3443: cf 3500) ; also “Oyca xpo wédewe (Athene) at Thebes in Aesch. 
Theb. 162. Temples so described evidently stood at the entrance of cities, without 
the gates. Line 3: Anpnrpiagrijc is a new word, denoting those who had charge of 
the festivals or rites in honour of Demeter: many similar titles, as Acorvotacral, 
*AcxAnmagral, occur in inscriptions (C. F. Hermann-Stark, Gottesd. Alt. 7 n. 10: for, 
67 n. 9). A abvodoc of mystac of Demeter is mentioned in inscriptions of Smyrna 
(C. 2. G. 3194, 3199, 3200). Line 4 contains an obscure name of Dionysus, which 
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appears in several forms, dcwe (rdw), brACve, HArcode or Aiog (HAziog), and Hdoitoe. 
Aelian, V. 2. iii. 41, Gre 76 rohveuprety of dpyaior &rdpaloy pdtv, Ger rov Arcéyveov 
Odtiva Exd\ouv ; Hesych., bdéwe, Atovscou iepdy ; Herodian, x. pov. reE. p. 6: 70 
eve (PAcvc) ext rov Acovicov celpevor, we Ey rag exucdfoeory edpoper, xa’ ioropiay 
éoriv elonuévoy, and so in other gramm. cited by Lobeck (Ag/aoph. 402) and others. 
Etym. Mag. (s, v. pA@) @Asbe, 6 Atcdvuaoe é» Xly, wapa ro edbxapweiy. Schol. Apol. 
Rhod. i. 115, wat abroc 8 Accvvaoe bre Sropaero, deo rov prety rov olvor, 6 éorw 
evOnveiv. Etym. Mag. (5. v. Kpioc), ro dé @AToc, onpalver dé rov Atévucoy, «. 7. A. 
Plut. Symp. Probl. v. 8, p. 683 E, elvar Fé cai rev "FAAqvwy rivac, of Soiy Acorveg 
@vovew ; and again he has r6 Aoior twice in a corrupt passage of his Quaest. Graec. 
(56, p. 303 D), on the pursuit of the Amazons by Dionysus from Ephesus to Samos : 
cf. bAowie for #Awic, as an ancient home of the mysteries, three times in Hipp. 
Haer. v, 20. Vhe absence of an article after cai seems to shew that a single college 
of ministrants discharged both offices. In like manner the term xpo xédewe is 


No. 4. 
(From a pedestal found in a building near the Odeum.) 
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apparently common to both seats of worship, though it might belong to the 
Demetriasts alone. Hitherto there has been hardly more than constructive evidence 
for Ephesian worship of either Demeter or Dionysus (Guhl, Aphestaca, 123, 127 f.). 
It seems probable that the worship of Demeter came from Eleusis to Ephesus with 
the Athenian immigration under Androclus (Guhl) ; and there is evidence that, like 
Persephone, whom Hesychius states to have been herself called Aola by the 
Laconians, Dionysus was often associated with the Demeter of the mysteries in early 
times : cf. Preller, Dem. u. Pers. 53 f., 135, 209 ff. ; Gerhard, AMpthol. i. 139 £., 453, 
473 ff. On the names of offices relating to the mysteries see C. F. Hermann-Stark, 
ubi sup. 32, §5- Line 10; The forms Zaropyeidog and Laropveivoc both occur in 
inscriptions as they do in literature. In line 11 "Ioverov 'Ovaelwvog would fulfil the 
requirements of space, but cannot be confidently accepted. The transcript doubt- 
fully indicates as the last word ‘Opunewvor. 
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[To] Publius Vedius Antoninus, the founder of the city of the 


Ephesians, [erected by] the guild of the woolcarders. 


P. Vedius Antoninus was apparently a favourite of Antoninus Pius, employed 
by him in the erection of public buildings at Ephesus: see inscriptions from Odeum. 
This emperor, like Augustus and apparently Hadrian, is called a founder by the 
Ephesians in another inscription (C. Curtius, 184 ff.) ; and here the title is extended 
to his local representative. 

The word ovrepyaoia, ‘guild,’ occurs in many Asiatic inscriptions: cf. Boeckh 
on No. 3480. The woolcarders are properly called épovpyoi: the common Latin 
term in a Greek dress is known only from the scholia on Apollonius Rhodius, iv. 
177 (60ev kai Aavdpior kadovyrat ot krercoral), 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 


No. 5. 
(From a pedestal found in excavation on the high ground nearly opposite the Odeum.) 


Sega by wchacbacgioecet 


Ovyarépa Tif. KX. ‘Eppeia 
Tov Napmpordrov vrariKod 
kal Aidias eBid8os ris 

5 Kpatiorns virariKns, | 


adehpiy TB. KX. Apdxovtos 


Ywourdrpas Oewvidos 
a , 
TOV KpaTioTwr, 


> b) 5 3S: , 
aveiay Kal amoyovov 


“10 TohAGv viraTiuKGr, 
fh. Zarixos thy diay 
TaTpovicay, 


No. 6. 


(From a gate in street near the Great Theatre.) 
Xpiotiavav Bacréwy 


mpacivev 


TONAG TA ETH 


EvtocBéwv Bacrréwv 


I 
| 
mohda Ta ET 


a ar 


CITY AND SUBURBS. 


No. 5. 


[To] Aelia (?). . . ., daughter of Tiberius Claudius Hermeias, 
the right illustrious consular, and of Alia Peithias, the right 
excellent consular, sister of Tiberius Claudius Dracon, of 
Sosipatra [and] Theonis the right excellent, kinswoman and 
descendant of many consular persons, [erected by] Flavius 
Zoticus, [she being] his own patroness. 

A sepulchral inscription to a lady by a dependent, probably a freedman. 

Line 1: Only the bases of four letters remain, taken (perhaps rightly) as belong- 
ing to KAavéiay by C. Curtius, who has published this inscription in Hermes, iv. 
193 f£ Line 3: C. Curtius takes ov as the last syllable of ‘Eppefov; but the analogy 


of line 4 suggests the article. Line 12: The word xarpw»ea has been previously 
known only (in the form -:gea) from the later Greek law-books, cited by Ducange, 


p. 1137. 
C. Curtius points out that the name Flavius indicates a date not earlier than 


that of the Flavian emperors. 


No. 6. 


Of the Christian emperors 
of the green faction 


may the years be many ! 


Of the pious emperors 
may the years be many ! 


~» 
28 INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 


| 0,87; 
(From a basilica near the Odeum.) 
| Tiberio Claudio Secundo, viatori tribunicio, accenso velato, 
lictori curiato, gerusia honori(s) caussa sua pecunia. 
| n yepovoia éreipnow TiBépwov Kravduv Xexovvdov, ovrdropa 7pr- | 


| Bovvixvov, dxxnvoov oimharov, deixrbpa koupiarov éx tev Dior. 


No. 8. 


(From a marble step at the east end of the double church in the Forum.) 


4 


pov ine, 8 wns *ApurtroBovdov Avwpébeos ‘Immiov 


Tee ake ms... Osyeos Aioxpiav *AmoAhwviov 
OT RT ra a Tlépywvos ’Aptépwv *Aptépwvos 
Ste ona waa *"ApurroBovdov AvoreiOns Kdnrov 

Bs aah ark "ApurtoBovdov TThdtws Idarwvos 
ee ee eee re TIpvrans *Iamoxhetov 
eee a Aprepidapov *Eyxaipws *Eyxaipiov 
eer yopouv Xawpepav Xatpepavos 
ee er oP “Hpakdeldns * Avteyévov 


Mntpas Mnrtpa 
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a 


No. 7. 


The Senate erected (this statue ?) at their own expense in 


honour of Tiberius Claudius Secundus, a tribunician viator, one 


of the accensi velati, and a lictor curiatus. 


. 


2 , 
Apirtapxou 
aay a ee 2. THpEdvos 
. . « « Adwvos 
. . . BEvOVTOS 


, 
. ovOuxparov 


Zwras "Apwrraydpov 
THocedavics Tocedwvriov 
Nixdpaxos Nixwvos 
"Aprepidwpos Atrovvorxdéov 
'Exxdnvopa = ‘“Tyydov 
Znvddsotos ‘Axpiciou 
Tyréotpatos *AvdpoddpBov 
Aiwv Kudvvov 

Znvodoros Kyu... 


Xorads @Oedda.. 


"Aptorodypov 
Beodiddov 
*Adefavdpov 


oe ee aenoreD 


» 
INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 


Mnvédros Myvodirov 
Hocveddévus Kvd.... 
Zwiros IIpurdvidos 
*AvafiBus ‘Hpaydpov 
TvOiwy "Apreuddpov 
Tavivws Xapioevov 
Tysoxdyjs Kaiiorpiov 
Tiydbeos ‘Eppimmov 
’ABPnvaydpas *Av8pordprov 
TeBaydpas 9Xappatiwvos 
*Emaiveros Maydpwvos 
Bedpirtos *Aptvrov 
Anpoxpdrns Anpntpiov 
‘Eppoyévns Xatpéov 
Gras PrKdov 
"Arodd\6beuts *Aoréou 
Eijves @eoddpou 
Toceddvios Atoxdeiou 
Anprrpios Anpntpiou 
"Atroddwpos Zwtrov 


Zatrvpos 
” AzrohAWVLOS 


. TwWréwY 


. Aw 


50 ’Arro\Aas 


CITY AND SUBURBS. 3 


‘“Epptov 
Mauaydpiov 
TI¥ppou 
Kavortpiov 
Tevoapévov 
"Aprepdapou 
Zerripou 
“Hpaxheidov 
* Atro\wviov 
Kiéwvos 


Anpytpios Tohvxetrov 
*Amo\has ~Mnrpa 
"Avagaydpas *Ayedwvos 
"Aptotokparns Aloypiwvos 
"Aporévixos 'Apiotapxou 
*"Avrupov Kapaiov 
Képwvos Bépywvos 
Zyvddsores Znvoddrov 


Hepuyévns  Xtpwvidou 


No. 9. 


(From a pedestal in the Wool-factor's Hall.) 


IIémvov Oiydiov Mamavov ’Avrwvetvoy tov kpdturtov KAnpovdpm 


Xpyodpevov TH aywrdry Oeq ’Edecig "Apréwids y warpis dvevedioato. 


No. 9. 


Publius Vedius Papianus Antoninus the most excellent, after 


he had made the most holy Ephesian goddess Artemis his heir, 


his country commemorated. 


. 
INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 


No. Io. 
(Found tn a pier of the Coressian Gate, to which it did not originally belong.) 
as ayabar Kai traida Katapbipevow diméo Oar, 
cle peuyhdcowv Bpis 6 Mvepidwv 
robr’ érupws én’ wot, pire, xexpurar’ &y yap aveidev 
pvapar a Kaxia, mais radw eipydoaro. 
kadav 8 é€owlwv" yevéra xapw, ov Bidtov das 
Sevrepov, GAG Kdéous Fy’ iepdv Biorov. 
aivé Movodwy ceuvov yévos, eis apetay yap 
Sdxay enol réxvov {acav eippocvvay. 


' Hom. Od. iii. 196. 2 Sic on stone. 


No. II. 
(Found near the Magunesian Gate.) 
Td vow 
éx Tov Kawod Mapvavros 
Tov eioayBevros vid 
Khaviiov Awyéous 
"EmueAnrtov. 


CITY AND SUBURBS. 


je ee a = = = bien Sm ed en ees = ieee pat As 


No. to. 

‘ How good a thing it is to leave behind a son when one is 
dead!’ said the poet well versed in the sweet-tongued Muses. 
This, my friend, is judged to be true in my case; for the memory 
which malice had destroyed, a son again revived. And to show 
by a good act his lasting gratitude for his parent, he kindled for 
me, not indeed a second light of life, but an immortal life of fame. 


All praise to the revered race of the Muses! for they have given 


me a living delight in my child for his virtue. 


An epigram to commemorate the victory of a son in some musical or poetical 
cortest, and supposed to express the sentiments of a deceased father, whose memory 
had been traduced. The son had vindicated in his prize-poem the character of his 
father, and so given him, not a second lease of life, but a glorious restoration ot 
repute. The contest was under the patronage of the Muses, who accordingly receive 
the grateful thanks of the father. 

The inscription is in Doric. 


No. 11. 
The water from the new (River) Marnas,' brought into 
[the city] by Claudius Diogenes, Superintendent. 


1 The river Marnas is known. from coins struck in the time of Domitian and 
Antoninus Pius. 
14 


eS 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 


No. 12. 


(From a small column found near the City Port.) 


‘Adprav@ 'Avrwveivyp 
Kaioaps X<eBaore EvoeBet 
‘ ioe , 4 ¢ 
Kal TH mpary Kal peytory 
pntpotoda THs Actas 
kai dis vewxdpou' trav YeBaorav 
"Eqeciwy mode. Kal Tots emi 
x tA ~ > oo 
7d Tehaviov THS ix Ovinys 
TMpayparevopevors 
Kopwia ’Iovvia 
ow te Boze thy Elow 
ék tav idieov avéOnxer, 


MpuTavevovTos .. . . Mh... . Atos. 


' Should perhaps be rewxepy. 


CITY AND SUBURBS. 35 


No. 12. 


Perce See to Hadrianus Antoninus Caesar Augustus called 
Pius,’ and to the first and greatest metropolis of Asia, twice temple- 
warden of the Augusti, the city of the Ephesians, and to those 
who are engaged in the toll-office of the fish-market, Cominia 
Junia dedicates out of her own property this statue of Isis 
with the altaf. a 4° 525 6 4: as holding the office of President of the 


SEN ated oe ies nS aS ee CaP A area te teat 


! The Emperor Antoninus Pius. 


No. 13. 
(Found in a building on the road to Magnesia ad Macandrum.) 
PAVLLVS. FABIVS. PERSICVS. PONTIFEX. 
SODALIS. AVGVSTALIS. FRATER. ARVALIS. 


eb Gea) tay Lead es wee) oe Lk ee Oe eer ee oe Ce fe ee eee 6 fe Oe ix Le 


. 
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No. 14. 
(Found in a bone-worker's shop near the Odeum.) 

TOUTO TO Hpgov Kal 
6 averos TéT0s éoriv 
Tloptrwvias Savotwys 

4 ~ > é 
Koopynrteipys THs "Aptéusdos 
> a 4 4. s 
amo Tpoyovwy, kat Mevav- 
Spou avdpds atrys. Tod - 
pyou KySovrar Abpédros 
kat Neixwy Kat of Aourot an- 
ehevbepor Mevavdpou 
TOUTGU... . . OVEVETOU. 

tp. 


. . tov ApaBixor 'AdaByrixdy Map Oixov Bperarvixov Méytarov rov 
yas Kal Oardoons Seomdrny, Kai Tov KrioThy THs mpdtys Kat 
Heytorns pyTpoTdd\ews THs ’Acias Sis vewxdpou’Ederiwy rorews . . 

» 3 Lovle. (2). 5. cAk Fer, re Oe 
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No. 14. 
This sanctuary and this consecrated space is that of Pomponia 
Faustina, hereditary adorner' of Artemis, and of her husband 
Menander. The sanctuary is under the care of Aurelius] and 


Neikon and the other freedmen of Menander of ..... She lives. 


' Or ‘tire-woman.’ Perhaps one who dressed or decked the statue of the 
goddess. 


No. I5. 
L. Septimius Severus Pius (?) Arabicus Adiabenicus Parthicus 
Britannicus Maximus, lord of land and sea, and the founder of the 
first and greatest metropolis of Asia, the city of the Ephesians, 


which has been twice temple-warden'..... in Ionia (?).... 


! This inscription certainly belongs to the Emperor Septimius Severus, in the 
last year of his reign, 210-1, when alone he bore the title Britannicus. See Hofner, 
Zur Geschichte d. Sept. Sev. p. 318. After deoxérqy vai we must certainly read 
something ending in -terny, probably rév «rior. Ephesus received great additions 
to its buildings from the Sophist Damianus (Philost., V. Sop. ii. 23), who stood 
high in favour with Sept. Severus (Suidas : cf. Guhl, p. 157 /). 


Alene eee ee a i Ge Se ee 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 


No. 16. 


(Found in an excavation near the site of the Temple.) 
"Edofer rp Bovdp cai re Syye' 
Hevoxpitos "Apiorews elev * 'Emevdy 
Gidwv, Avovicros, ‘Iepaxhys, Mévurros, 
"Epdpuot’ diatpiBorres ev ‘Pddy, macav 

» . o ‘ 

evvovay Kai xpeiav mapexdpevor Sia- 

tehovow kal xowp TE Shp Kat dig 

Tos évrvyxavover THE TokiTaY Kal 

4 > ‘ Ad a 

OTay auTOUs ExaTTOS TapaKad7: 

486, G01 rh Bovdn Kal re Sypw 

> td > “ 5 ae Lad > ‘4 

érawéoa. Te abtous emi TH edvoig. 

hv exovor mpos THY modu, xal SeBda0ar 

avrots Kal éxydvots adrav trodireiay ef’ ion 
ae , , a ind > : td 

Kat opoia Kabarep Tois adois evepyerais 

9 a x , 

érws Tao. pavepov. ... . oie ao oO 

pig Og tient, as atroTOvay Sia 
émuxdnpoaas S€ abrovs eis Pudjy kat yvac- 


tiv Tovs "Eoonvas, avaypayat 5é 7d5¢€ 


No. 16. 
Resolved by the Council and the People. 

Xenocritus the son of Aristeus moved: That whereas Philo, 
Dionysius, Hieracles, and Menippus, the Eramians,’ living in 
Rhodes, continue to manifest all good will and service both to the 
people collectively and individually to those citizens who have 
intercourse with them, and whensoever anyone seeks their assist- 
ance: It has been resolved by the Council and the People to 
commend them for the good will which they entertain towards 
the city and to grant to them and their descendants the rights 
of citizenship on terms of perfect equality like as to its other 
benefactors; that it may be plain to all that 


CU a Ta Saal Fey TOR ye AS 


ee Bee ee ee eee also that the Essenes, allot them 
a place in a tribe and a thousand, and that the temple-wardens 
inscribe this decree on a pillar of stone and set it up in the 
temple of Artemis, where also they dedicate the other grants of 
citizenship. 


Adinitted into a tribe as Epheseans, and into a thousand as 


Ce ee SO a eS 


' The word is so written, but it does not appear to occur elsewhere. ’Epavvioc 
however is found. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE CITY AND SUBURBS. 


No. Ig. 


Sefifs els Thy dporepyy 
TETOMEVOS, Hu ev amoxpypa' p... 
Sefids, qv Se ewapel ryy ev. . 
edovupov mrépvya, Kav ey. . 
erape xdv dmoxpiwe, ' ta . 
evdvupos, éy 5€ THs dpio- vip. . 
reps és THY SeLinv teto- : v: un sks 
pevos, hy pev ids daroxp- ovr . 
wpe, eduvupos, Hv SE THY | oO: av... 


Sefinv wrépvya émdpas var... 


No. 19. 

In flying (?) from right to left if the bird shall get out of sight (?), 
it is lucky, but if it shall raise its left wing, and whether it raises 
it or hides, it is unlucky; and if, in flying from left to right, it 
should get out of sight in a straight line, it is unlucky; but if raidiig 


the right wing... .. 


This inscription appears to have been cut on the stone in columns. A few 
letters of the adjoining column to the right exist on the stone, but they are only sufii- 
cient to show that the same subject is continued. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Add:tional note on Inscription from the site of the Temple of Diana, No. 7. 


The subject of this inscription must be Annius Verus, the father of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius ; and the marriage referred to must be that of his daughter Annia 
Cornificia, younger and only sister of Marcus Aurelius (J. Capit. 4. Ant. 1), to a 
man of great wealth whose name is on good grounds assumed to have been Ummi- 
dius Quadratus (Haakh in Pauly, Real-encyc. v. 744), as that of their son undoubtedly 
was (Capit. 7). From the time that M. Aurelius was adopted as heir to the empire 
by Antoninus Pius in accordance with Hadrian’s wishes, that is, from 139, such a 
marriage would be fitly called ButAeiog : and the name Verus is preserved in the 
fifth verse, the end of which may be avé@ncé ot Ovipoy as legitimately as aréOnce 
Leovjpur. In the fourth verse Venus is called ‘ father’ of Quadratus, whereas he was 
in fact only father-in-law : but there is reason to think that the true relationship was 
described in the now mutilated prose heading. Tarépa «nde . . . . may be read as 
marépa xydeoryy, which can only mean ‘father by marriage ;’ kydeorne, usually a son- 
in-law, denotes sometimes other relations by marriage, and once is employed where 
a step-father is the subject (Demosth. Phorm. p. 9§4) ; so that its combination with 
xarnp would exclude ambiguity in either word. The father of Annius Verus was a 
distinguished man, twice consul, and city prefect (Capit. 42 Ant. 1; cf. Dio Cass. 
Ixix. 21). Annius Verus himself died in the praetorship (Capit. #.), and at an early 
age. He must have been alive in 129, when M. Aurelius at the age of eight was 
received among the Salii (Capit. 4), for a fatherless son was not admissible (Borghesi, 
Guores, iv. 511) ; but he cannot have lived much longer, for M. Aurelius admits 
debts of virtue to him only indirectly through the ‘reputation and memory’ which 
he left behind him, not directly, as in the case of his grandfather and mother (i. 1, 
as rightly understood by Casaubon and others). The two surviving epithets in the 
inscription, ‘a consular, a pontifex,’ are such honorary titles as might naturally be 
bestowed under the empire on a person standing near the court. Of Annia Comi- 
ficia, who seems to have borne a third name Faustina, hardly anything is known : 
she is mentioned in two inscriptions (Orelli-Henzen, 5475, 5476 : cf. Borghesi, iii. 


— 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


241), and her name Cornificia passed to her niece, a daughter of M. Aurelius 
(Borghesi). On her marriage M. Aurelius gave up to her the whole of his father’s 
fortune (retaining only his grandfather's) upon his mother’s request that he would 
divide it; and further suggested to his mother that she might, if she pleased, bestow 
her own patrimony on his sister, that she might not be inferior in fortune to her 
husband (Capit. 4). At the time of the marriage M. Aurelius was apparently 
between fifteen and eighteen (Capit.), so that the date must be 136-139. At a 
later time, after his sister's death, M. Aurelius gave a share of his own mother’s 
property (Capit. 7) to his sister's son Ummidius Quadratus, Spartianus (Hadr. 15) 
mentions an Ummidius Quadratus as persecuted by Hadrian ; and Haakh points 
out that the wealthy husband of Annia Cornificia may easily have attracted the 
emperor's jealousy in his last years as a possible aspirant to the throne and rival of 
the successors chosen by Hadrian himself. For other Ummidii Quadrati, earlier 
and later, Haakh’s article may be consulted. 

As the marriage took place some two or three years before the adoption of 


.M. Aurelius in 139, and the death of Annius Verus earlier still, the use of the term 


Baorsziov shows that the statue cannot have been erected immediately after either 
event, The poet Hadrianus, who erected it, must have been a freedman or other 
dependent of Annius Verus. 

F, J. A. Hort. 
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